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INTRODUCTORY  STANZAS. 


Bards  of  th'  Aonian  mount !  whose  tuneful  art 
And  lofty  strains  have  reached  our  cloudy  clime ; 
Life,  power,  and  passion  to  my  lyre  impart, 
And  wake  its  tones  to  music's  softest  chime. 
Patrons  of  Song !  who  hail  the  rays  sublime 
Of  Genius,  rising  in  its  richest  hues, 
Oh,  aid  a  bard  Parnassus'  steep  to  climb, — 
By  grove  and  fount  to  drink  Castalian  dews, 
Nor  let  chill  Want  repress  the  rapture  of  his  Muse. 

No  themes  heroic  doth  she  here  essay ; 
Not  to  a  Shakespeare's  height  her  hopes  aspire, 
Nor  Milton's ; — nor  to  Pope's  majestic  lay, 
Or  Byron's,  glowing  with  poetic  fire ; 
Enough  for  her  their  grandeur  to  admire, 
Not  daring  'bove  her  pinion's  strength  to  soar. 
While  gallant  barks  outride  the  tempest's  ire, 
The  light  skiff,  with  its  little  sail  and  oar, 
Avoids  the  ocean-deeps  and  skims  a-near  the  shore. 


Tells  not  the  Muse  of  glorious  Greece  and  Rome, 
Or  sunny  Italy ! — Albion  she  sings, 
Blest  isle  of  Beauty  and  fair  Freedom's  home ! 
To  Genius,  Friendship,  Love  she  wakes  the  strings ; 
No  flattery's  incense  to  proud  Vice  she  brings ; 
Mild  Virtue's  reign  she  hails  in  joyous  tone  ; 
At  Folly's  mark  her  pointed  shaft  she  flings. 
Stern  Critics !  now  be  mercy  kindly  shown 
To  all  her  faults — as  foils  to  make  her  beauties  known. 


INVOCATION. 


Lovely  Muse  of  Poesy ! 
Kindly  deign  to  visit  me, 
Lowest  of  the  tuneful  train, 
That  e'er  sang  in  simple  strain ; 
Who  ne'er  breathed  in  orient  clime, 
Where  awakes  the  song  sublime ; 
All  unread  in  History's  page, 
And  the  tales  of  Gothic  age ; 
Skilless,  too,  in  ancient  lore ; 
With  no  modern  books  in  store, 
Nor  the  means  them  to  procure ; — 
Oh,  the  plague  of  being  poor ! 

Come,  and,  with  celestial  fire, 
Wake  to  lofty  themes  my  lyre ; 


All  thy  influence  impart, 
Fraught  with  fancy,  feeling,  art. 
Warmed,  illumed,  inspired  by  Thee, 
Let  me  wander,  wild  and  free, 
Following  where  fair  Nature  leads, 
Through  the  woodlands,  o'er  the  meads, 
In  the  valleys,  on  the  mountains, 
By  the  brooks,  the  rills,  and  fountains  ; 
Nor,  while  wooing  her,  let  me 
Violate  her  chastity. 

Goddess !  from  thy  radiant  sphere, 
Come  thou,  and  attune  my  ear, 
As  I  wake,  to  music's  chords, 
All  the  harmony  of  words  ; 
Modulating  sound  and  sense, 
To  the  tone  of  excellence. 
Let  thy  genius  me  inspire, 
Warm  me  with  poetic  fire  ; 
Aid  me  in  each  great  design, 
Kaise  the  thought,  the  sense  refine  ; 
Me  instruct,  with  nicest  art, 
To  proportion  every  part, 
Those  with  power,  with  pathos  these, 
Each  with  elegance  and  ease, 
Till  the  polished  periods  please. 

Oft,  all  Evening's  twilight  hour, 
Lead  me  to  thy  myrtle  bower  ; 


There  to  mark  the  sons  of  verse 
All  their  lofty  strains  rehearse ; 
Teach  me,  there,  the  powerful  art, 
How,  like  them,  to  move  the  heart, 
And  to  paint  the  passions  true 
In  each  varying  tint  and  hue; 
Blending1,  in  sweet  harmony, 
Grandeur  with  simplicity : 
Seeds  of  imagery  sublime, 
Yet  within  the  womb  of  time, 
Open  to  the  mental  eye, 
Make  me  clearly  to  descry; 
What  the  loom  of  thought  can  weave, 
Give  my  spirit  to  conceive ; 
Young  ideas,  light  and  fair, 
As  they  rise  and  float  in  air, 
While  in  fancy  they  are  warm, 
Ere  they  flit,  and  lose  their  charm, 
Let  me  all  their  features  trace, 
Stamp  their  form  and  fix  their  place, 
Each  a  name  and  home  them  give, 
In  my  page  to  breathe  and  live. 

Wandering  with  the  Muse— my  guide, 
By  green  dell  or  mountain  side, 
As  bright  visions  round  me  rise, 
Stealing  o'er  me  with  surprise, 
Let  the  rapture  of  my  song, 
Like  a  torrent,  roll  along ; 


As  the  vision  fades  away, 
Let  me  sink  the  lofty  lay, 
Till  it  like  the  streamlet  flows, 
Softly  murmuring  to  its  close. 


CORONATION  SONG. 

The  Lily  of  England,  the  Queen- Lily  fair, 

Now  reigns,  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  enthroned! 

No  rose-flower  so  rich  in  the  royal  parterre ; 

Her  smile  there  diffusing  sweet  fragrance  around. 

To  England's  fair  Lily,  in  youth's  lovely  Spring, 

Let  flowers  their  allegiance  in  fresh  garlands  bring ! 

The  Day-Star  of  Albion,  in  life's  joyful  morn, 
Ariseth,  resplendent,  on  realms  as  her  right! 

With  virtue  and  grace  her  high  sphere  to  adorn, 
She  sheds  o'er  the  empire  her  chaste  cheering  light. 

That  Star,  famed  Victoria  !  we  greet  with  fond  joy, 

Our  Venus  on  earth,  fair  as  her  of  the  sky! 

Victoria  reigns,  the  loved  Queen  of  our  Isle! 

From  the  shores  to  the  sea,  hark !  a  Nation's  loud  voice 
Her  Crowning  now  hails.     In  the  light  of  her  smile 

Fair  Commerce  shall  flourish,  our  cities  rejoice, 
Our  homes  and  bright  hearths  in  thauksgiving  be  trod, 
And  our  temples  and  altars  be  hallowed  to  God. 


Oh,  crown  her  with  blessings!    Let  Fame  sound  the  deed, 
To  triumph  and  gladness  devote  the  bright  day : 

Let  gay  youths  and  virgins  the  joyous  dance  lead, 
And  the  daughters  of  Beauty  their  glad  homage  pay. 

In  full  sparkling  bowls  be  true  loyalty  seen, 

And  the  song  be  "Victoria  !"  and  "  Long  live  the  Queen!' 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 


Insatiate  Archer !  could  not  one  suffice  ?" — Young. 


If  all  of  Beauty,  Grandeur,  Wealth,  or  Fame, 
With  all  that  Virtue  boasts,  or  Worth  could  claim ; 
If  to  be  loved,  adored,  exalted  high, 
The  Sovereign's  pride,  the  Nation's  hope  and  joy, 
Fair  England's  future  Queen! — in  every  grace, 
The  most  illustrious  of  a  royal  race ; 
If  all  in  public  walk  or  private  life, 
That,  peerless,  shines  as  Princess — Daughter — Wife  ; 
Oh,  if  connubial  love,  domestic  bliss, 
Or  happiness  in  weeping  world  like  this: — 
If  these,  concentred,  had  the  grave  defied, 
Charlotte  Augusta!  sure  Thou  hadst  not  died. 

But,  ah!  what  power  can  stay  life's  parting  breath? 
What  words  can  charm  the  "  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ?" 


Twice  thine  insatiate  shaft,  fell  Archer !  flew, 

That  pierced  the  Bud  unfolding  to  the  view, 

And  cropt  the  Parent  flower! — the  Mother's  womb 

Of  the  fair  Babe  became  a  transient  tomb. 

Nor  human  skill  the  Sufferer  could  sustain, 

Exhausted  nature  sank  beneath  the  pain ; 

Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  empire's  wealth  could  save 

The  lovely  Princess  from  an  early  grave ; 

Calm  as  soft  zephyrs  on  a  summer's  even, 

Her  gentle  Spirit  breathed  itself  to  heaven ; 

The  tidings  cast  a  gloom  o'er  Albion's  isle, 

From  Claremont's  home  to  Windsor's  sacred  pile, 

In  solemn  state  the  lengthened  train  appears, 

Her  funeral  hallowed  by  a  Nation's  tears. 

Peace  to  her  sleeping  dust!  while  o'er  her  urn, 

Britannia's  daughters  call  the  Muse  to  mourn, 

To  tell  how  Death  their  fairest  hope  destroyed! 

How  loved  she  lived!  how  much  lamented  died! 

Nov.  6th,  1817. 


STANZAS. 

Thoughts  in  a  Storm,  when  crossing  the  Irish  Channel. 

Rolling  on  the  restless  billow, 

Tossed  upon  the  stormy  sea, 
Sleepless  on  my  heaving  pillow, 

Turn  my  thoughts,  dear  home,  to  thee ! 


With  a  heart  with  anguish  bleeding, 

Leave  I  now  my  native  soil ; 
Fair  Britannia's  shore  receding, 

Sail  we  for  her  Sister  Isle. 

From  the  friends  kind  fortune  found  me, 

Forced  by  cruel  fate  to  go ; 
Ah,  the  dangers  that  surround, 

Little  now  my  friends  do  know. 

Round  their  home-fixes,  cheerful  blazing, 
Now  in  social  mirth  they're  met ; 

While  on  the  cold  waters  gazing, 
At  my  fate  forlorn  I  fret: 

Or,  in  slumber's  arms  reposing, 
Soon  the  night  they  pass  away; 

While  I,  scarce  my  eye-lids  closing, 
W^ait  and  wish  the  distant  day. 

Light  yet  lingers  in  th'  horizon ; 

Adverse  winds  our  bark  assail: 
Now  the  wateiy  hills  we  rise  on, 

Then  we  sink  into  the  vale. 

Shades  of  night  grow  dim  and  dimmer, — 
Now  its  curtain  round  us  cast, 

Not  a  star  is  seen  to  glimmer 
O'er  the  wide  and  watery  waste. 


What  a  dreadful  night  we're  out  in ! 

Darkness  brooding  o'er  the  main, 
Winds  that  mock  the  seamen's  shouting, 

Roaring  wave§  and  pouring  rain! 

Who — hard  fate  him  not  compelling — 
Would  encounter  seas  and  storms, 

Quit  his  vale  and  peaceful  dwelling, 
Leave  a  wife's  or  lover's  arms  ? 

Who,  that  feels  love's  soft  emotion, 
That  hath  known  domestic  bliss, 

Would  traverse  the  pathless  ocean, 
In  so  dread  a  night  as  this? 

Little  dream  ye,  Pomp  and  Grandeur! 

As  ye  press  your  downy  bed, 
Of  the  woes  of  such  as  wander 

O'er  the  deep,  for  scanty  bread ! 

Hark!  the  tempest  still  is  raging; 

Hark!  the  billows  louder  roar! 
Not  the  stoutest  tar  engaging 

That  we  e'er  shall  reach  the  shore. 

Now  the  bark  is  mountains  climbing; 

Now  she  ducks  again  as  low; 
While  the  men,  their  motions  timing. 

Reef  the  sails,  or  let  them  go. 
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Like  a  drunkard  she  is  reeling; 

Scarce  the  helmsman  her  commands: 
Each  his  inward  fear  concealing, 

To  the  pump  are  piped*"  all  hands." 


Heaves  my  heart — opprest  with  sickness — 
With  the  vessel's  every  heave ; 

Of  the  dangers  round  me  reckless 
Only  for  my  friends  I  grieve. 

Tender  ties  to  earth  still  bind  me, 

Else  for  life  I'd  little  give ; 
Thoughts  of  those  I  left  behind  me, 

Prompt  my  wishes  yet  to  live. 

Hark!  the  seamen,  on  the  steerage, 
Ply  their  task,  with  busy  tread ; 

From  aloft  a  voice  cries,  "Courage! 

Bravely,  boys!  we've  pass'd  the  Head."* 

'Mid  the  dangers,  dark  and  dreary, 

Hope  emits  a  feeble  ray; 
Winds  and  waves  may  soon  grow  weary, 

And  the  storm  may  die  away. 

Thou,  who  on  the  whirlwind  riding, 
Hold'st  the  waters  in  Thy  hand ; 

Thou,  the  angry  tempest  chiding, 
Canst  us  safely  bring  to  land. 

*  Holyhead, 
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When  fair  ocean's  face  is  mildest 
Thou  canst  change  its  features'  form 

When  the  winds  and  waves  are  wildest, 
Thou  canst  calm  the  raging  storm. 

Fount  of  mercy !  I  adore  Thee  ! 

God  of  goodness,  love,  and  power; 
From  the  depths  I  now  implore  Thee, 

Save  me  in  this  perilous  hour! 

Be  of  life  or  death  the  issue, 

Should  I  ne'er  see  morrow's  sun, 

I  commit  me  to  Thee,  Jesu  ! 
And,  O  God  !  Thy  will  be  done. 


STANZAS. 

Written  on  the  Author's  return  from  Ireland. 

Thou  that  lift'st  thy  head  in  grandeur, 

On  the  margin  of  the  sea  !* 
As  amid  thy  squares  I  wander, 

What  are  all  their  pomps  to  me  ? 

Absent  from  the  smile  of  Ella, 

Not  a  joy  can  they  impart; 
Not  yon'  sweet  enchanting  villa 

Hath  a  charm  to  cheer  my  heart. 

*  Dublin. 
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As  some  dying  saint,  rejoicing, 
Wings  from  earth  his  flight  away, 

Nothing  here  is  heart  enticing, 
Or  that  courts  his  longer  stay, — 

Pompous  City!  so  I  leave  thee, 

Never  to  return  again ; 
Not  a  parting  thought  shall  grieve  me, 

Nor  a  last  look  give  me  pain. 

Long  my  "breast  hath  nourished  sorrow, 
Grief  too  long  hath  "been  its  guest: 

I  shall  Ella  see  to-morrow, 
Joy  again  shall  fill  my  breast. 

See  yon'  steamer  gaily  waving, — 
Fair  for  Albion  blows  the  wind ! 

Now  on  board,  my  hand,  slow  moving, 
Bids  farewell  to  comrades  kind. 

Heaves  the  anchor ; — now  we're  ready ; 

Seamen  spread  the  swelling  sail: 
Ho!  for  England! — swift  and  steady, 

Scuds  our  bark  before  the  gale. 

See  the  radiant  sun  descending, — 
Now  he  sets  beyond  the  main; 

Crimson  clouds  his  throne  attending, 
Long  his  parting  light  retain. 
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Nature  smiles,  the  heart  enlivening ; 

From  the  bay  how  sweet  the  scene ! 
Lovely  breaks  the  star  of  Evening, 

Beaming  o'er  the  deep,  serene. 

Not  a  sigh  the  bosom  heaving, 
Every  face  looks  blithe  and  gay; 

As  our  bark  the  bay  is  leaving, 
Seamen  sing  the  merry  lay. 

Now  yon'  beacon's*  disappearing; — 

As  it  lessens  to  the  view, 
To  thy  shores,  oh,  hapless  Erin! 

Hymns  my  harp  a  long  adieu. 

What  a  scene  of  pleasing  wonder! 

Ocean's  foam -bells,  sparkling  white — 
Night's  fair  queen  in  cloudless  splendour. 

Stars  around  her  twinkling  bright! 

Tranquil  are  the  ocean's  features ; — 
Save  the  rustling  of  the  sails, 

And  the  ripling  of  the  waters, 
Solemn  silence  now  prevails. 

As  I  muse,  the  steerage  pacing, 
While  the  bark  pursues  her  track, 

To  that  Power  my  thoughts  upraising, 
Who  in  mercy  brings  me  back; — 

*  The  Light-house, 
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Ella's  image  o'er  me  stealing, — 

How  is  all  my  soul  subdued, 
With  the  flow  of  love's  soft  feeling, 

With  the  gush  of  gratitude ! 

Sleeps  the  moonbeam  on  the  waters,- — 
Midnight  reigns, — the  watch  is  set : 

Now  retiring  to  their  quarters, 
Seamen  all  their  toil  forget. 

Trusting  to  the  helmsman's  guidance, 
Tars  into  their  hammocks  creep ; 

Lulled  by  winds'  and  waves'  soft  cadence, 
All  around  are  hushed  in  sleep. 

On  my  eyelids  falls  no  slumber, 

Waking  dreams  my  thoughts  employ; 

Waning  night's  slow  hours  I  number, 
As  the  moon  rides  down  the  sky. 

Light  is  now  th'  horizon  streaking, 
Shades  of  night  are  far  withdrawn ; 

See!  th'  empurpled  morn  is  breaking, 
Glorious  day  begins  to  dawn ! 

Lo!  as  from  the  bed  of  ocean, 

Rises  bright  the  orb  of  day ; 
On  the  green  waves'  glancing  motion. 

See  the  golden  sunbeams  play ! 
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Fair  Britannia's  shores  appearing- ; 

Now  the  distant  spires  we  view ; 
Into  port  our  vessel  steering, 

To  the  waves  I  bid  adieu. 

Every  hour  my  home  comes  nearer. 
Now  I  hail  my  long-left  cot ; 

In  my  arms  I  clasp  my  Ella, 
And  my  toils  are  all  forgot. 


ANATOMIE    VIVANTE; 

OR,   THE    LIVING   SKELETON. 

Dread  Form! — if  form  thou  dost  possess — 

Our  hearts  thou  dost  appal ; 
Gaunt  Shade !  of  next  to  nothingness, 

Thy  name  what  shall  we  call? 

In  two  worlds  thou  dost  claim  a  part, 

Inhabitant  of  one ! 
To  life  and  death  allied  thou  art, 

The  "  Living  Skeleton !" 

No  banquet  would  the  earth-worm  find, 
Crept  in  thy  cheek's  lank  bed : 

Those  orbs,  in  their  shrunk  seats  confined, 
No  life-like  lustre  shed. 
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Thine  aspect  ghastly,  pallid,  thin, — 
Thy  limbs  a  half-span  round, — 

Thy  bones  scarce  clothed  with  flesh  and  skin- 
Thy  voice  a  hollow  sound ! 

We  start,  when  first  thou  dost  appear, 

Some  spectre  thee  we  think; 
We  shudder,  when  thy  voice  we  hear 

As  from  the  grave's  dread  brink. 

Art  thou  a  spirit,  kindly  sent 
From  that  far  country's  bourne, 

To  warn  the  nations  to  repent, 
And  from  their  error  turn  ? 

Or,  art  thou  Death's  ambassador, 

Come  from  his  court  to  tell, 
Of  mortals  who  against  him  war, 

That  none  his  power  can  quell? 

Thy  sable  tent — whence  awful  thou 
To  sight  dost  stand  revealed — 

Seems  Death's  pavilion,  on  the  brow 
Of  some  dark  battle-field. 

In  silent  show  thou  meet'st  the  gaze; 

We  on  thy  structure  pore: 
Thy  being's  law,  thy  secret  ways, 

Our  science  fails  t'  explore. 
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Alone ! — of  all  that  e'er  bath  been, 

With  kin  not  of  thy  kind, 
No  semblance  thou  before  hast  seen, 

No  likeness  leav'st  behind. 

Memento  mori, — thou'rt  thine  own  ! 

Thou  need'st  not,  with  a  sigh, 
To  muse  o'er  mouldering  skull  or  stone, 

To  teach  thee  man  must  die. 

Thy  breast's  soft  throb,  thy  heart's  slow  beat, 

No  genial  glow  sustains ; 
Life's  current  circling  from  its  seat, 

Creeps  sluggish  through  thy  veins. 

That  heart,  where  scarce  its  pulse  can  play- 
That  breast,  of  narrow  bound, 

Ambition  ne'er  hath  learned  to  sway, 
Nor  love's  soft  shaft  to  wound. 


As  o'er  a  grave  shoots  some  fair  tree 

Its  branches  ever  green  ; 
So  towers  the  mind,  mature  in  thee, 

Immortal  and  serene. 


That  mind — which  not  with  matter  blends, 

In  incorrupted  clime, 
High  o'er  thy  death-like  frame  ascends, 

On  angel-wing  sublime. 
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Dread  Monitor !  the  thought  impart 

To  all  who  visit  thee, 
That  thou  the  living  semblance  art, 

Of  what  they  soon  shall  be. 


THE   PAINTER'S   LOVE. 

TO  A  LADY. 
Occasioned  by  her  Stanzas  in  The  Literary  Gazette  for  1822. 

Fair  Warbler !  of  th'  Italian  grove, 
How  charmingly  you  sing  of  Love ! 
The  tones  how  chaste,  how  sadly-sweet, 
As  on  th'  enraptured  ear  they  meet ! 
Thence  gently  thrilling  to  the  heart, 
A  mournful  feeling  they  impart ; 
While  heaves  the  breast  with  sorrow's  sigh, 
Responsive  to  their  melody. 

Our  songs  are  sweet,  and  soft  our  tone, 
But  sweeter — softer  yours  we  own, 
Like  to  the  perfume  of  the  air, 
Or  roses'  fragrance  floating  there  ; 
Or  the  rich  glories  of  the  sky 
Of  your  "  own  lovely  Italy." 
Say,  may  a  stranger  thus  intrude, 
To  sweep  the  strings  with  hand  so  rude, 
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His  tribute  poor  of  praise  to  pay, 
In  admiration  of  your  lay  ? 
Oh,  could  he  catch  your  lyre's  rich  tone, 
And  make  its  music  all  his  own, 
Harmonious  then  his  song  would  be, 
With  all  the  soul  of  poesy ! 

Well  may  you  sigh,  again  to  see 
The  lovely  scenes  of  Italy, 
And  beauties  of  your  own  countrie, — 
The  flowery  vales,  and  verdant  mountains, — 
The  mouldering  shrines,  and  ruined  fountains  ;- 
The  vine's  rich  fruit,  in  clusters  bending, 
While  vintage-songs  are  sweet  ascending ; 
Where  Autumn's  softest  smile  reposes 
On  myrtle  groves  and  bowers  of  roses  : 
And  maidens  wake  the  mandolin, 
By  hedgerows  fair  of  jessamine. 

When  late  the  "  Painter's  Love"  you  drew, 
No  pencill'd  form  you  had  in  view ; 
No  fiction's  tale,  nor  fancy's  dream, 
Furnished  the  portraiture,  I  deem  ; 
From  nature — life  you  sketched  it  all, 
Yourself  the  fair  Original ! 
So  fine  the  traits  are,  and  so  true, 
So  touching,  and  so  tender  too, 
That  only  she,  whose  heart  had  proved 
What  'tis  to  love  and  be  beloved, 
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And  then  to  be  betrayed — forsaken, 
So  sad  a  portrait  could  have  taken. 

False,  fickle  Lover !  how  couldst  thou 
Forget  thy  fond  impassioned  vow  ? 
How  worse  than  traitor  could'st  thou  prove, 
To  thine  own  true  "  Italian  Love ;" 
From  father,  friends,  and  home  to  take  her, 
And,  far  from  her  own  land,  forsake  her  ? 
When  she'd  left  all  for  thy  dear  sake, 
How  could'st  thou  leave  her  heart  to  break— 
Her  unsuspecting  love  betray. 
And  fling  so  rich  a  gem  away, — 
A  gem  more  worth  than  all  thine  art, 
Than  fame  can  give,  or  wealth  impart? 

Yet,  Lady !  if  I  am  deceived, 
When  yours  the  portrait  I  believed, — 
If  o'er  its  brow  your  touch  hath  thrown 
Dark  sorrow's  colouring,  not  your  own — 
If  'tis  a  form  with  fiction  fraught, 
Or  fancy's  picture,  richly  wrought, 
Oh,  then  forgive  my  erring  strain, 
That  would  not  give  your  bosom  pain. 
Yet  sure  you  limned  the  face  so  fair, 
So  true  to  life  the  features  are, 
So  pale  the  cheek,  and  sad  the  look, 
No  wonder  'twere  that  I  mistook ! 
Thus  birds  around  the  canvas  flew, 
And  pecked  the  fruit  that  Zeuxis  drew. 
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TO  MY  DAUGHTER. 

ON  ATTAINING  HER  TWENTIETH  YEAR. 

Child  of  my  home !  for  house  IVe  none, 
Nor  gold  nor  gems  to  give  to  thee : 

Child  of  my  heart ! — for  heart  IVe  one, 
That  thrills  to  thee-ward  tenderly  : — 

Sole  daughter  of  my  home  and  heart ! 

Source  of  my  mingled  fear  and  joy, 
A  lamb  'mid  prowling  wolves  thou  art, — 

A  dove,  where  murderous  falcons  fly. 

Thou  wert,  when  folded  in  the  arms, 
A  rose-bud  flower,  to  fancy's  sight ; 

Now  fully  blown,  more  fair  thy  charms, 
May  no  fell  blast  thy  beauty  blight. 

But  yesterday  a  crowing  child, 
My  baby- bird,  in  being's  dawn  ; 

And  soon  a  little  prattler,  wild 

And  playful  as  the  bounding  fawn. 

And  then  a  girl,  with  laughing  eyes, 
And  lightsome  heart ;  the  summer's  day 

Busied  with  flowers,  beads,  books,  and  toys, 
And  dressing  favourite  doll  so  gay. 
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A  school-girl, — first  the  prize  to  gain, 
At  task  and  sampler  winning  praise  ; 

And  foremost  of  the  virgin  train, 
The  Sabbath's  choral  hymn  to  raise. 

Now  twice  ten  summers  thou  hast  seen, 
In  visions  bright  as  fairy  dreams  ; 

And  strewn  with  flowers  thy  track  hath  been, 
'Mid  sunny  vales  and  crystal  streams. 

Yes,  youth's  gay  years  have  o'er  thee  flown, 
In  dreams  thy  heart  will  ne'er  forget : 

In  mental  grace,  now  mildly  shown, 
Sweet  Woman's  seal  is  on  thee  set. 

Stranger  to  grief  and  gloomy  fear, 

Thy  path  has  beamed  with  light  and  joy ; 

Save  at  sad  love-tale,  scarce  a  tear 
Hath  wet  the  dark  fringe  of  thine  eye. 

Another  stage  thou  soon  must  tread, 

Through  untried  scenes  must  wind  thy  way: 

A  witching  world  its  snares  will  spread, 
And  foes  will  smile,  and  friends  betray. 

Oft  yearns  my  heart  to  know  thy  fate, 
The  colour  of  thy  future  years, — 

What  weal  or  woe  on  thee  doth  wait — 

If  blent  with  smiles  or  blanched  with  tears. 
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While  gaudy  forms,  less  fair  than  thou, 

In  Folly's  giddy  circle  shine. 
May  Virtue's  halo  deck  thy  brow, 

And  be  her  dowry  richly  thine. 

Go,  in  thy  virgin  purity, 

A  pilgrim  fair  in  life's  dark  vale ; 
And  God  thy  shield  and  refuge  be, 

When  Vice  and  Falsehood  thee  assail. 

Sole  daughter  of  my  woe-fraught  heart ! 

For  thee  these  pensive  rhymes  I  wreathe 
A  parent's  feelings  they  impart, 

The  fervour  of  his  passion  breathe. 

Of  gold  and  pearls  thee  portionless, 
A  Father's  muse  this  boon  bestows ; 

But  poor  the  Poet's  art  t'  express 

All  in  the  Sire's  fond  breast  that  glows. 

My  muse-wreath  'mid  thy  tresses  twine, 
My  love-gift  in  thy  bosom  wear ; 

Long  be  the  treasured  token  thine, 
By  memory  hafiowed  with  a  tear. 

And  thou  wilt  live  to  bless  thy  Sire, 
To  soothe  with  smiles  his  wayward  lot, 

Till  death  shall  quench  the  Poet's  fire, 
Life's  farce  be  o'er,  and  thou  forgot. 
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NEWSTEAD    ABBEY. 

Newstead !  famed  fabric,  venerable  pile  ! 
How  faded  is  thy  grandeur,  since  the  day 
When  holy  monk  prayed  in  thine  abbey-aisle — 
When  knight  and  lady  in  thy  hall  looked  gay, 
And  aged  harper  woke  th'  heroic  lay, — 
When  mail-clad  baron,  the  proud  foe  to  quell, 
Passed  from  thy  portal  to  the  battle-fray  ! 
Abbots,  monks,  minstrels,  chiefs,  and  dames  farewell ! 
Say,  haunt  your  shades  the  dome  where  erst  ye  loved  to  dwell? 

Seat  of  the  Bykons  !  once,  by  royal  boon, 
Their  residence — no  more  Eeligion's  shrine — 
From  sire  to  son  descended;  till,  too  soon, 
Harold,  the  heir  of  an  illustrious  line, 
With  farewell -tears  thy  towers  away  did  sign. 
Another  Chief,  in  camp  and  city  known, 
Now  holds  thy  turrets  in  his  sway  benign  : 
His  gallant  courtesy  gay  parties  own, 

As,  for  the  Poet's  sake,  they're  through  the  Abbey  shown. 
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Where  hemlock  and  tall  thistle  choked  the  way, 
He  trains  the  myrtle,  eglantine,  and  rose  ; 
The  mouldering  battlement — the  column  gray — 
The  moss-grown  arch — the  sculpture's  broken  rows — 
And  ivied  walls  that  Time's  wide  rents  disclose, 
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His  tasteful  hand  renews.     With  costly  toil 
The  roof's  rich  fretwork  he  restores,  and  throws 
A  modern  grandeur  o'er  the  ruined  pile ; 
Where  desolation  frowned,  light,  life,  and  gladness  smile. 

Not  as  monastic  shrine,  or  hall  of  state, 
Newstead !  hast  thou  thy  fair  and  fadeless  name  ; 
A  brighter  halo  thee  doth  consecrate, 
The  Muse's  fire,  thine  own  Childe  Harold's  fame  ! 
On  genius,  beauty,  taste  thou  hast  a  claim — 
A  charm  to  strangers  that  to  thee  resort ; 
Who  note  each  favourite  spot  with  feeling's  flame, 
The  grove — the  garden — woodland — lake  and  fort, 
Where  mused  the  noble  Bard,  where  oft  he  used  to  sport. 

Within  thy  hallowed  walls  they  softly  tread, 
And,  sighing,  mark  each  sad  memorial  there  ; 
The  chamber,  with  its  crimson-curtained  bed, 
In  which  he  slept ; — the  gloomy  gallery,  where 
Full-armoured  effigies,  his  sires',  appear, 
With  carved-work  deeds  in  arms,  their  feats  I  ween  ; — 
The  room  that  held  his  revelry  and  cheer, 
With  portraits  hung  of  knights  and  kings  ;  in  mien, 
Byron's,  high  o'er  them  all,  beams  graceful  and  serene. 

There,  fraught  with  his  fine  verse,  the  goblet-skull 
Meets  their  mute  gaze  ;  (skull  of  some  monk,  whose  brains 
Oft  steeped  in  sparkling  wine,  'mid  visions  full 
Of  life  and  glory,  drank  inspiring  strains;) 
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Thence  pause  they  o'er  each  relic  that  remains, 
The  grot,  where  he  in  hopeless  passion  pined  ; — 
The  monument,  whose  marble's  rhyme  contains 
His  tribute  to  a  friend,  he  one  did  find, 
His  Dog, — the  epitaph  a  satire  on  mankind. 

From  distant  lands  beyond  the  dark-blue  main, 
To  view  the  lonely  place  where  Byron  lies, 
Shall  pilgrims  visit  oft  yon'  village-fane. 
Stratford's  fair  honours  from  her  Shakespeare  rise  ; 
Newstead !  in  all  of  genius  that  men  prize, 
Thy  fame  shall  live  with  Avon's  silver  stream  ! 
Of  him,  the  Bard,  who  sang  love's  pains  and  joys, 
Fond  swains  shall  talk,  and  future  poets  dream, 
Nor  Newstead  be  forgot,  when  Byron  is  the  theme. 


LINES. 


On  viewing  the  Marble  Tablet  to  the  Memory  of  Lord  Byron, 
in  Hucknell  Church,  Nottinghamshire. 


There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die."— Byron. 


Here,  then,  Childe  Harold's  wanderings  cease ; 

Hushed  in  his  harp's  rich  melody : 
Here  rests  he,  far  from  glorious  Greece, 

And  the  fair  shores  of  Italy. 
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Life's  pomps  and  vanities  now  o'er, 

He  calmly  sleeps  on  earth's  cold  breast  : 

Him  feverish  passion  frets  no  more, 
Nor  glory's  dreams  disturb  his  rest. 

Beneath  no  pillared  arch  or  tomb, 

He  slumbers  in  this  lowly  pile ; 
Where  no  stained  window  gilds  the  gloom, 

Nor  organ  peals  along  the  aisle. 

Though  in  no  gorgeous  fane,  with  chant 
And  solemn  dirge  he  low  was  laid, 

His  name,  his  dust,  his  monument 
The  noblest  pile  had  hallowed  made. 

The  frame,  wrhence  shone  that  mighty  mind, 
Whose  verse  doth  Europe  charm  and  sway, 

Here  silent  sleeps,  in  peace  reclined, 
Where  village  peasants  meet  to  pray. 

Where  no  proud  kings  or  heroes  rest, 

Nor  splendid  cenotaphs  arise, 
A  simple  tablet,  with  his  crest, 

Points  the  still  place  where  Byron  lies. 

Softly,  with  awe,  my  footsteps  fall, 
My  tread  is  o'er  the  poet's  dust ; 

Oh,  what  are  wealth,  fame,  grandeur — all 
The  mind  can  wish,  the  heart  can  trust? 
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On  the  pale  marble  as  I  gaze, 

(Mortality's  recording  page,) 
My  thoughts  take  wing,  and,  in  his  lays, 

Eetrace  Childe  Harold's  pilgrimage. 

Away !  away  to  Greece  they  fly, 

Where  he  of  Arms  and  Freedom  sung — 
Where  Missolonghi  saw  him  die, 

His  fire  extinct,  his  lyre  unstrung : — 

To  Greece,  the  land  he  loved,  adored, 
Whose  cities  mourned  the  patriot's  death 

Whose  weeping  isles  their  tribute  poured, 
Whose  virgins  wove  the  cypress  wreath ! 

My  thoughts  then  back  to  England  haste, 
And  tend  his  relics  o'er  the  wave, 

Where  friends,  found  faithful  to  the  last, 
Consigned  them  to  an  honoured  grave. 

And  did  no  widow  o'er  them  weep, 
In  sorrow  o'er  his  pale  corse  bend  ? 

Could  woman's  heart  such  sternness  keep, 
Cold,  unforgiving  to  the  end? 

Oh,  if  a  tear  the  meanest  claim, — 

For  him,  whose  genius  soared  so  high — 

For  him,  the  bard  of  noblest  fame, 
A  thousand  should  suffuse  each  eye. 
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Peace  to  his  ashes  !  blame  or  praise, 
From  foe  or  friend,  avail  him  not : 

In  the  rich  grandeur  of  his  lays, 
His  faults  he  pardoned  and  forgot. 

Fair  Poesy,  with  pensive  sigh, 

Her  Pilgrim-Child  shall  long  deplore  : 

O'er  all  of  genius  that  could  die, 

The  Muse  her  plaintive  strain  shall  pour, 

Oft,  by  his  lyre's  sweet  spirit  led, 

From  shores  beyond  the  western  main, 

To  view  the  spot  where  rests  his  head, 
Shall  strangers  seek  this  village  fane. 


THE    EVENING    STAR. 

Little  Star  !  in  beauty  bright, 
Twinkling  on  the  brow  of  Night, 
While  calm  Evening  shades,  descending, 
With  soft  twilight's  hues  are  blending ! 
Tranquil  hour,  when,  'neath  the  boughs, 
Eural  lovers  breathe  their  vows  ; 
And  the  raptured  poet  wooes, 
In  lone  walk,  his  hallowed  muse  ! 
Then  I  mark  thee  in  the  sky, 
Distant  far,  yet  seeming  nigh  ; 
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Deeming  thee  an  amethyst ; 
Glowing  on  angel's  breast. 
Like  a  jewel  you  appear, 
Sparkling  in  Sultana's  ear  ; 
Or  a  pearl,  or  precious  gem, 
Dropt  from  Monarch's  diadem  ! 

Tell  me,  bright  and  beauteous  Star ! 
Whence  you  rose,  and  what  you  are  ? 
"  I  am  not  a  thing  of  earth, 
Mine's  a  high  and  heavenly  birth  ! 
When  Jehovah,  in  his  might, 
Bade  light  be,  and  all  was  light, 
At  his  word,  from  chaos  dark, 
I  arose,  a  brilliant  spark. 
When  the  angel-host,  on  high, 
Hailed  the  new-made  world  with  joy, 
Into  being  as  it  sprung, 
In  the  firmament  I  hung ; 
The  Almighty,  on  that  day, 
Fixed  me  there,  secured  my  stay, 
Bade  me,  nightly,  sing  and  shine, 
And  proclaim  his  work  divine : 
There  his  glory  I  evince, 
Shining,  singing  ever  since," 

"  When  the  Moon,  mild  Queen  of  Night ! 
Walks  the  skies,  in  cloudless  light, 
Sister- stars  with  me  await 
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In  her  train,  and  form  her  state  : 
As  majestic  forth  she  goes, 
We  her  radiant  guard  compose, 
Spangling  the  ethereal  plains, 
While  around  calm  midnight  reigns  ! 
In  the  boundless  blue  expanse, 
We  revolve,  in  mystic  dance, 
'Mid  the  music  of  the  spheres, — 
Strains  unheard  by  mortal  ears." 

Star  of  Beauty  !  lest  I  stray, 
Aid  a  pilgrim  in  his  way ; 
Lead  my  thoughts  'bove  earth  afar, 
To  the  "  Bright  and  Morning  Star," 
Whose  kind  beams  my  darkness  chase, 
Pouring  life,  and  light,  and  grace 
O'er  my  spirit ;  while  his  ray 
Points  my  path  to  realms  of  day. 
Guide  me,  little  twinkliug  gem  I 
To  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem ; 
With  the  angels  there  to  see 
Love's  incarnate  mystery ; 
With  the  magi,  as  is  meet, 
There  to  worship  at  his  feet ; 
With  the  shepherds  kneeling-^ound, 
There  to  tell  a  Saviour  found. 

Let  me,  while  earth's  charms  depart, 
Hail  the  Day-Star  in  my  heart, 
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Risen,  in  mercy,  there  to  show 
All  my  wandering,  guilt,  and  woe  ; 
Joy  amid  my  grief  revealing  ; 
Bliss  beyond  the  tomb  unveiling ; 
Where  the  ransomed,  blest  and  free, 
In  his  kingdom  Jesus  see, 
Round  the  throne  in  praises  joining, 
There  as  stars  for  ever  shining. 


THE    CHURCH    ON    THE    MOOR.* 

In  musing  walk,  at  sunset  hour, 

On  distant  hill  I  mark  the  tower 

Of  yon'  grey  church.     How  blest  the  time 

When  first  I  heard  its  bells'  soft  chime  ! 

On  that  calm  moor,  when  but  a  boy, 
Was  once  my  rural  home  of  joy, 
By  chapel-gate,  remembered  well, — 
Its  little  porch  I  yet  could  tell. 

And  near  that  church,  by  pathway  green, 
In  shady  dell  my  school  was  seen ; 
Where  in  my  class,  the  play-time  o'er, 
I  conn'd  my  lesson's  simple  lore. 

The  landscape,  with  its  circling  sky, 
Was  all  my  little  world  of  joy  ; 

*  Ainsworth  Church,  Cockey-moor,  near  Bolton. 
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Birds,  flowers,  and  stars  there  early  shrin'd 
Their  beauties  in  my  opening  mind. 

The  ivied  cot,  and  mansion  plain — 
The  alehouse  sign,  and  glittering  vane — 
The  primrose  bank,  the  hawthorn  tree, 
And  murmuring  brook  had  charms  for  me. 

There  raree-shows  first  caught  my  view, 
The  feats  of  Punch  my  raptures  drew  ; 
And  morris-dancers,  gaily  dight, 
With  waving  scarfs,  did  me  delight. 

Then  blithe  I  roamed,  like  bird  or  bee, 
While  all  was  sunshine,  life,  and  glee  : 
Soon  called  'mid  busy  crowds  to  dwell, 
My  boyhood's  scene  1  bade  farewell. 

Full  fifty  years  had  fled — my  lot 
Was  once  to  visit  that  loved  spot ; 
A  stranger,  among  strangers  come, 
I  hailed  no  friend,  found  no  home. 

What  changes  there  had  Time  made  known  ! 
The  young  and  hale  now  aged  grown ; 
While  many  a  once-gay  swain  and  maid, 
Beneath  the  green-grass  turf  were  laid. 

The  hamlet's  sires,  in  hall  and  cot, 
Had  passed  away — their  names  forgot ; 
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Another  race  those  homes  retain, 
And  worship  in  that  hallowed  fane. 

Where  grew  the  wild  heath's  purple  flower,. 
Glad  peasants  sport,  at  evening  hour ; 
Where  spread  the  moorland's  golden  broom, 
Dance  groups  of  girls,  in  youthful  bloom. 

The  church,  that  braved  each  stormy  blast, 
Yet  tops  the  hill.     Life's  tempest  past, 
There  would  I  rest, — my  peaceful  grave 
Jn  some  lone  nook,  where  violets  wave. 

That  fane  shall  charm  when  I'm  no  more, 
Those  bells  chime  sweetly,  as  before  ; 
While  on  that  moor,  still  fresh  and  green, 
Shall  wakes  and  gambols  oft  be  seen. 


SPRING.. 


Fairest  of  Seasons,  Spring  ! 
O'er  hill  and  vale  as  lightly  thou  dost  bound 
Glad  streams  thee  hail,  gay  birds  thy  welcome  sing, 

And  flowers  thy  steps  surround. 

Winter,  at  thine  approach, 
With  cloud  and  storm,  stalks  sullenly  away  : 
Groves,  fields,  and  woodlands,  at  thy  genial  touch, 

Put  on  their  green  array. 
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The  snow- drop  shows  thee  near  ; 
The  sky-lark  greets  thee  in  her  matin-song ; 
The  swallow  tells  thee  come,  as,  through  the  air, 

She  playful  skims  along. 

Thou  wakest  the  shepherd's  reed, 
And  pilgrim's  hymn  ;  glad  sounds  around  thee  float : 
Hark !  in  yon'  wood,  the  cuckoo  !  o'er  the  mead, 

The  schoolboy  mocks  her  note. 

Thy  floral  family 
Thou  gaily  lead'st,  in  garden,  copse,  and  dell, — 
Crocus  and  violet,  rose,  anemone," 

King-cup  and  azure  bell. 

Thy  voice  attunes  the  grove  ; 
Lake,  mountain,  forest  feel  thy  spirit's  sway. 
Fond  swain  and  maid  in  thee  enamoured  rove, 

And  taste  the  sweets  of  May. 

Youth's  spring-time  thou  dost  show ; 
When  Nature  charms  him,  and  his  cheeks  fresh  bloom 
Give  promise  of  rich  fruit ; — chill  blasts  oft  bow 

His  beauty  to  the  tomb. 

Thou  tell'st  of  lengthening  days, 
And  coming  joys !     When  sun-bright  showers  descend, 
Thy  changeful  sky  life  chequered  scene  pourtrays, 

Where  bliss  and  sorrow  blend. 
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Bow  of  the  firmament! 
Brief  rain  o'erpast,  thy  radiant  Arch  appears  ; 
So  beams  bright  Hope  on  hearts  that  grief  hath  rent, 

And  smiles  succeed  to  tears. 

Oh,  thought-transcending  joy  ! 
When  He,  who  guides  me  through  life's  wintry  glooms, 
Shall  lead  my  weary  steps  to  worlds  on  high, 

Where  Spring  perennial  blooms  ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  BYRON, 

At  Missolonghi,  19th  April,  1824. 

Byron's  no  more  !  The  sadly-solemn  sound 
In  British  bosoms  wakes  a  lasting  wound. 
Dear  to  the  friends  of  Freedom  and  the  Muse, 
Who  to  his  memory  can  a  tear  refuse  ? 
Mute  is  the  Poet's  tongue,  extinct  his  fire, 
For  ever  silent  his  late  tuneful  lyre  : 
Princes  and  kings  a  Nation  might  have  spared, 
For  what  are  peers  and  kings  to  such  a  Bard  ? 
"  A  breath  can  make  them," — but  the  Poet's  flame 
From  heaven's  own  fire  its  origin  doth  claim ! 

Ah,  that  the  mind  where  Genius  reared  her  throne, 
Should  the  keen  pangs  of  deep- wrought  woe  have  known  ! 
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When  the  fiend,  Discord,  urged  by  Slander  foul, 
Woke  the  wild  storm  that,  raging,  racked  his  soul ! 
When  Passion,  blind,  had  broke  his  heart's  repose, 
And  caused  the  breach  nor  time  nor  tears  could  close, 
From  England's  shores  in  sorrow  he  withdrew, 
And  bade  to  Albion's  cliffs  a  long  adieu, 
For  foreign  realms, — for  where  dark  Moslem  ire 
'Gainst  glorious  Greece  aroused  his  patriot  fire — 
Where  Nature,  revelling  in  her  richest  hues, 
Unfolded  all  the  grandeur  of  his  Muse. 
His  talents,  wealth,  and  power  embarked  had  he, 
To  aid  a  People  struggling  to  be  free : 
Nobly  he  stood,  a  champion  in  their  cause, 
And  won  his  country's  and  the  world's  applause  ! 
Fair  Greece !  the  land  of  Science  and  of  Song, 
Where  Arts  and  Arms,  unrivalled,  flourished  long, 
Received  the  honor  of  his  parting  breath, 
And  all  her  Cities  mourned  the  Patriot's  death. 

But  one  great  Poet  in  an  age  is  born, — 
That  Bard  was  he  which  did  our  age  adorn  ! 
In  his  majestic  verse — grace,  genius  shone, 
There  raged  the  stormy  passions,  dark  and  lone, 
While  Pity's  tones  were  heard  at  every  close, 
And  Mercy's  angel-strains  in  sweetness  rose  ; 
So  beauteous  wild-flowers  lovelier  seem  to  bloom, 
Where  vivid  lightnings  flash  athwart  the  gloom. 
As  rose  in  grandeur,  awfully  sublime, 
The  flames  of  burning  Drury  ; — so  his  rhyme 
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Towered  in  its  splendour ;  lofty  was  the  lay, 

That  bore  the  palm  from  rival  bards  away  ! 

He  all  the  Poet — all  the  power  displayed — 

That  Wharton  wished  for,  and  that  Pope  pourtrayed. 

The  sweet  Apollo  of  our  sea-girt  isle, 

His  magic  shell  our  sorrows  could  beguile  : 

On  foreign  shores  fell  breasts  forgot  their  ire, 

Charmed  by  the  music  of  his  Orphean  lyre. 

Like  the  lorn  nightingale,  in  moon-lit  bower, 

His  mournful  Muse,  in  many  a  moody  hour, 

Woke  her  fine  strains,  and  sang  Love's  fatal  power : 

Alike  she  charmed, — whether  Griefs  deep-toned  chord 

She  sweetly  struck,  or  Joy's  high  note  she  poured. 

What  nameless  charm,  what  dignity  and  grace 
Sat  on  his  brow,  and  lightened  o'er  his  face  ! 
The  lines  of  beauty  there  that  loved  to  play, 
Stern  Death's  effacing  hand  hath  swept  away  : 
The  rays  of  majesty  that  in  them  shone 
Are  fled, — the  music  of  that  mind  is  gone, 
And  that  mysterious  mechanism  of  thought, 
Which  awed  our  souls  and  all  our  wonder  wrought. 
Still  is  that  breast ;  o'er  it  no  more  shall  flow 
The  chilling  tide  of  dark  domestic  woe  ; 
That  heart  is  cold,  where  generous  Friendship  reigned, 
And  hapless  Love  her  empire's  sway  maintained  ; 
No  more  its  pulse  shall  throb  with  warm  desire, 
Nor  feel  the  Patriot's  glow,  or  Poet's  fire. 
In  yon'  low  fane  he  rests, — life's  conflict  o'er — 
The  world's  cold  censure?  reach  him  now  no  more. 
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Let  Newstead's  ancient  Seat  in  silence  mourn, 
No  more  to  hail  its  honoured  Lord's  return. 
Let  Scotia  sigh,  he  comes  not  from  afar, 
To  tread  the  crags  of  his  loved  Loch  na  Garr. 
Weep,  Lady  fair !  let  grief  thy  bosom  swell, 
For  oh,  u  for  ever"  was  his  "  Fare  thee  well !" 
Ye  Minstrel  choir  !  to  whom  his  name  is  dear, 
Who  did  the  Poet  and  the  Man  revere, 
Cherish  his  memory,  while  your  grief  you  show, 
Not  in  the  "  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe  ;" 
In  heart-felt  sorrow  wake  your  harps,  and  tell 
How  far  his  lyre  all  others  did  excel, — 
How  wept  the  Muses,  and  how  Freedom  sighed, 
When  England's  bard  and  Greece's  patriot  died  ! 
To  distant  ages  sound  his  honoured  name, 
And  write  his  deeds  high  in  the  rolls  of  fame ! 
Britannia  mourn  !  oh,  bid  the  laurel  bloom, 
Twined  with  the  cypress,  o'er  thy  Byron's  tomb. 


MUSIC. 


The  Muse  would  soar  on  rapturous  wing, 
The  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds"  to  sing, 

The  charms  of  Music  to  pourtray : 
Oh,  could  she  catch  the  force  and  fire, 
Of  harp,  guitar,  the  lute,  the  lyre, 

And  breathe  their  sweetness  in  her  lay  5 
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But  who,  in  song,  though  rich  and  rare, 
Can  paint  a  spirit  of  the  air, 

Or  form  impress  on  fleeting  sound  ? 
Who,  the  fine  tones,  the  chord's  deep  swell, 
And  links  of  harmony  can  tell, 

In  words  of  fitting  sweetness  found  ? 

Music  divine ! — ethereal  born — 
Attuned  the  harps,  that  glorious  morn, 

When  angel-choirs  Creation  sung. 
On  earth  glad  mortals  hailed  the  guest, 
Her  triumph  spread,  her  charms  confest, 

And  round  her  path  fair  garlands  flung. 

Music  can  touch,  awake,  controul 
The  springs  and  passions  of  the  soul ; 

Tis  a  bright  world  of  witching  sound  ! 
There  Genius  soars  on  pinion  strong  ; 
Taste,  Fancy,  Feeling  pour  the  song, 

And  Joy  there  reigns,  with  roses  crown'd  ! 

Savage,  and  brute,  and  serpent  dance 
To  its  wild  airs  ; — its  powers  entrance 

Poets  and  patriots,  lords  and  swains : 
Softly  it  aids  the  lover's  plea, 
Makes  warriors  rush  to  victory, 

And  the  dark  tyrant's  rage  restrains. 
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Earth,  ocean,  air  respond  its  tones ; 

Its  spirit  tunes  woods,  brooks,  and  stones  ; 

To  dying  swan  the  charm  is  given ! 
Cities  have  risen  by  music's  spell ; 
Its  strains  have  won  a  soul  from  hell ! 

Its  raptures  raised  a  saint  to  heaven  ! 

Coecilia  doth  to  earth  descend  ! 
The  Muse's  aid,  Eeligion's  friend, 

She  soothes  and  stills  the  stormy  breast 
'Mid  her  celestial  harmonies, 
On  rapt  devotion's  wing  we  rise, 

And  share  the  visions  of  the  blest. 

Next  to  thy  charms,  loved  Poesy ! 
Music  I  prize : — dear  Maid !  in  thee 

My  troubled  thoughts  sweet  solace  find 
Ideal  forms  and  beauties,  best 
In  thy  rich  painting  are  exprest ; — 

Thine  is  the  music  of  the  Mind  ! 


STANZAS, 


When  those  we  love  are  true  no  more, 
And  we  in  tears  have  parted, 

With  breaking  heart,  on  distant  shore, 
We  muse  on  days  departed. 

'Mid  festive  mirth  and  scenes  of  joy, 
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Their  image  o'er  us  stealing, 
Wakes  in  the  breast  the  lonely  sigh, 
And  agonized  feeling. 

Not  time  can  e'er  those  pangs  remove, 

Or  tune  the  heart  to  gladness ; 
No  more  to  meet  the  form  we  love, 

We  droop  in  silent  sadness. 
That  absent  form  still  charms  the  mind, 

When  life's  last  pulse  is  beating, 
Till  in  the  grave  a  calm  we  find, 

Their  falsehood  there  forgetting. 


SACRED    POESY. 

The  Poet,  whose  young  muse  aspires 

To  sing  on  Zion's  hill, 
Should  know  that  sacred  song  requires 

No  mean  pedantic  skill. 

To  hymn  God's  high  redeeming  love, 

With  flame  of  living  fire, 
Demands  the  lay  of  saint  above, 

And  asks  an  angel's  lyre  ! 

When  Zion's  hallowed  harp  you  take, 

In  heavenly-pensive  vein, 
Its  noblest  chords  to  Jesus  wake, 

In  evangelic  strain. 
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Let  sovereign  grace  exalt  the  Lord, 

Of  every  song  the  soul ; 
And  faith's  experience  of  his  word, 

Give  beauty  to  the  whole. 

The  tuneful  strings  strike  full  and  clear, 

Let  no  harsh  note  be  heard  ; 
Eich  elegance,  that  charms  the  ear, 

Should  ever  be  preferr'd. 

Let  polished  verse,  with  chaste  design, 

And  graceful  ease  be  found  ; 
Simplicity  and  grandeur  join, 

In  one  harmonious  sound. 

For  ornament,  on  fancy's  wing 

Kange  fair  creation's  stores  ; 
Of  pearls,  and  palms,  and  fountains  sing, 

And  cull  rich  blooming  flowers. 

Tis  when  the  Spirit  breathes  a  gale, 
That  sweet  will  be  the  sense  ; 

In  vain  we  spread  our  little  sail, 
Without  his  influence. 

When  warm  devotion  aids  the  muse, 

The  song  will  be  divine  ; 
Else  cold  will  be  the  words  you  choose, 

And  languid  every  line. 
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Now  lightly  touch  the  plaintive  lute, 
Then  swell  the  trumpet  strong  ; 

Your  metaphor  to  th'  subject  suit, 
Your  numbers  to  the  song. 

Here  the  rough  verse,  like  Sinai's  roar, 

May  thunder  deep  and  loud, 
Wlien  justice,  armed  with  dreadful  power, 

Proclaims  th'  avenging  God ! 

There,  soft  and  grand  as  Jordan's  streams, 

The  cadences  may  flow, 
When  love  and  mercy  are  the  themes, 

And  God  doth  pity  show. 

The  Saviour's  sorrows  called  to  tell, 

The  notes  should  faintly  roll, 
Or  like  the  floods  and  billows  swell, 

That  overflowed  his  soul. 

In  God's  bright  image,  when  the  muse 

Would  Love  incarnate  trace, 
Blend  rose  and  lily's  fairest  hues, 

In  loved  Emanuel's  face. 

While  richest  praise  thy  muse  would  pour, 

His  radiant  brow  to  crown, 
Let  not  thy  pride  reserve  a  flower, 

To  decorate  thine  own. 
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STRANGEWAY'S    HALL. 

In  the  gay  precinct  of  yon'  populous  town, 
Where  dome,  and  spire,  and  smoke-topt  column  rise — 
Where  men  gain  princely  fortunes  and  renown, 
In  manufacturing  cottons,  corduroys, 
Rich  velvets,  silks,  and  prints  that  ladies  prize, 
Muslins  and  mocks  for  foreign  mart  and  fair, — 
Stands  Strangeways  Hall ! — stately  in  form  and  size, 
She  looks  o'er  proud  plebeian  structures  there  ; 
O'er  Trade's  tall  mansions  rising  with  a  loftier  air. 

Mild  is  her  atmosphere,  her  aspect  chaste ! 
Fair  are  her  windows,  gates,  and  green-plat  wide, — 
The  area,  with  laburnums,  lilacs  graced, 
With  rose  and  dahlia  grouped  by  fountain  side, — 
The  lake,  where  sailed  the  swan  in  placid  pride, 
With  grove  and  garden  stretching  far  behind, — 
And  grot,  where  hermit  long  might  haunt  or  hide  ; 
And  verdant  walks,  by  knoll  and  dell  that  wind 
To  where  once  ranged  the  park,  where  roamed  the  hart  and  hind, 

Close  by  the  lofty  Hall,  within  the  gates, 
The  rural  cottage  courts  the  mansion's  shade, 
Like  handmaid  fair  that  on  her  mistress  waits  ; 
So  mild  her  air,  so  artlessly  arrayed. 
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More  than  the  lady  most  admire  the  maid  ! 
Woodbine  and  wall-flower  round  her  skirts  are  thrown  ; 
No  passion-storms  her  bosom's  peace  invade  ; 
'Neath  lowly  roofs  life's  purest  joys  are  known, 
Who  to  the  tranquil  cot  would  e'er  prefer  a  throne  ? 

The  chestnut  tree  that  in  the  area  grows, 
Whose  spreading  boughs  o'ertop  the  wall  between, 
In  flower  and  leaf  majestically  shows  ; 
Bending  far  o'er  the  road,  its  foliage  green 
Forms  a  fair  sylvan  arch,  through  which  are  seen 
Gay  fields,  and  groves,  and  vales  of  sunny  hue  ; 
The  peopled  woodlands  close  the  distant  scene. 
As,  at  each  point  the  vista  you  peep  through, 
This  the  town-prospect  paints — and  that  the  country's  view. 

What  multitudes  have  'neath  it  yearly  pass'd, 
Pedestrian  town-folk  to  yon'  moor  in  haste, 
All  life  and  glee — and  some  have  gone  their  last ! 
In  its  cool  shade  the  neat-spread  table,  grac'd 
With  cake  and  cyder,  lured  the  passers'  taste : 
Various  their  voices,  mixed  in  mirthful  tone  ; 
While  rows  of  gazers,  by  the  road-side  plac'd, 
Hailed  each  fond  pair,  and  plied  the  gibe  well  known, 
On  nymph  and  swain  that  from  the  race  returned  alone. 

The  gates  of  flower-work  and  light  figurement, 
Hung  on  square  pillars  of  pale  granite- stone, 
Give  to  the  hall  a  grace  and  ornament ; 
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An  urn  each  column  crowns,  of  chastened  tone, 
The  arras  and  crest  high  in  the  centre  thrown. 
Flowers,  plants,  and  trees  a  lovelier  tinting  wear, 
As  through  the  gates'  light  open-work  they're  shown. 
Thus  in  the  sea's  blue  depths  stars  shine  more  clear ; 
So  Beauty's  charms,  half-veiled,  more  beautiful  appear !' 

High  arched  the  door,  with  jessamine  o'erspread 
Entering  the  porch,  a  group  of  busts  engages 
The  stranger's  gaze,  as  there  with  reverend  tread, 
He  walks  'mong  bards,  chiefs,  orators,  and  sages, 
Of  Greece  and  Borne  ;  where,  in  sublimer  ages, 
Eose  arts  and  arms, — spirits  who  led 
The  glorious  war  'gainst  Vice  that  Virtue  wages, 
When  traitors  trembled,  and  when  tyrants  bled, — 
Shades !  dear  to  godlike  souls  in  history's  records  read. 

Kich  cornice,  arch,  and  roof  adorned  the  place : 
Ancestral  portraits  deckt  the  panelled  wall ; 
Eelics  of  war,  and  trophies  of  the  chase, 
O'erhung  th'  high  mantel.     In  wide  court  and  hall, 
Lord,  lacquey,  page,  groom,  butler,  seneschal, 
Passed  to  and  fro.     There  the  full  board  was  spread, 
And  hospitality  bade  welcome  all  : 
Priest,  pilgrim,  minstrel  there  found  wine  and  bread  ; 
Strangers  were  entertained,  the  poor  were  warmed  and  fed, 

Here  wandering  knight,  long  deemed  in  battle  slain, 
May,  in  this  hall,  have  woke  his  harp's  high  sound, 
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While  One,  the  fairest  of  th'  assembled  train, 
The  pathos  of  his  love-song  felt  and  own'd, 
When  her  lost  lord  she  in  the  minstrel  found  ! 
Or  here,  when  Philomel  had  ceased  to  pour 
Her  dulcet  notes,  and  stillness  reigned  around, 
May  bard  have  sung,  at  morn's  fresh  fragrant  hour, 
This  lay,  beneath  the  lattice  of  his  lady's  bower : — 

"  Wake,  Lady  fair  !  glad  Phoebus  tints 

The  orient  with  his  rays  ; 
Now  ope  thy  dark-fringed  eyes  and  give 

Their  beauty  to  my  gaze . 

Rise,  Lady  sweet ;  the  morning  breaks, 

The  lark  her  matin  sings, 
And  golden  flowers,  to  greet  thee,  wait 

By  grots  and  silver  springs." 

Or  here  may  harper  in  wrapt  strain  have  told 
How  raged  fell  war  on  Palestina's  shore, 
When  Christian  chiefs,  beneath  the  Cross  enrol  I'd, 
'Gainst  Turk  and  Saracen  their  armies  bore, 
To  pluck  the  Crescent  from  its  height  of  pow'r  ; — 
And  how  fond  hearts,  betrothed,  were  rent  in  twain, 
When  knight  his  fair  One's  parting  token  wore, 
And  vowed  to  conquer  ; — on  the  crimsoned  plain 
He  fell ;  nor  steed  or  rider  e'er  returned  again. 

Gone  are  the  guests  that  thronged  the  festal  place, 
Where  love,  truth,  honour,  harmony  were  found, 
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And  wit  and  beauty  did  the  banquet  grace, 
And  bright  lamps  shone,  and  sparkling  wine  went  round 
In  golden  goblets,  while  high  hearts  did  bound ! 
Gay  pleasure  crowned  their  nights  ;  the  gaudy  day 
Beheld  them  lure  the  hawk  with  silver  sound, 
Or  chase  the  stag,  or  hold  the  boar  at  bay, 
Or  feats  of  archery  in  greenwood-dell  display. 

The  gorgeous  gallery  there  its  wonders  told, 
With  master-works  of  art  and  genius  stored. 
There,  in  rich  rooms,  fair  dames  and  barons  bold, 
Mingled  in  joyous  dance,  while  music  poured 
Its  soft  voluptuous  strains,  and  hearts  adored, 
And  hearts  adoring  with  full  rapture  swell'd  ; — 
The  fingers'  gentle  touch  woke  feeling's  chord 
In  youthful  breasts,  where  Love  her  empire  held ; 
While  Beauty's  powerful  glance  each  lawless  passion  quell'd. 

Such  were,  fair  Pile !  thy  guests  and  merriments, 
In  th'  olden  age  of  love  and  chivalry ! 
No  turret  high,  or  frowning  battlements, 
O'erlooked  thy  walls,  that  told  to  passer-by 
Of  deeds  there  done, — fell  deeds  of  murderous  dye  ; 
No  dark  tower  thine,  where  lingering  captive  sigh'd ; 
Nor  haunted  chamber,  where,  to  mortal  eye, 
Pale  spectre  glided,  by  dim  lamp  descried  : 
Nor  subterraneous  cell,  long-mouldering  corse  to  hide. 
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EVENING.  AND    NIGHT. 

The  gaudy  day  declines  o'er  hill  and  dale  ; 

'Mid  gorgeous  clouds  the  golden  sun  goes  down 
The  shades  of  Evening  stretch  along  the  vale, 

O'er  hall  and  cot,  o'er  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 

Soft  twilight  falls  on  all  the  region  round  ; 

The  turret-owl  now  takes  her  dusky  flight ; 
The  beetle  wheels  abroad  with  booming  sound  ; 

The  bat  flits  by,  low,  startling  to  the  sight. 

The  flocks,  recumbent,  now  forget  to  roam  ; 

The  lark,  descending,  drops  into  her  nest ; 
To  the  dun  wood  the  crows  come,  cawing,  home ; 

And,  one  by  one,  the  rooks  retire  to  rest. 

The  weary  woodman,  as  the  stars  appear, 

From  toil  returning,  homeward  tunes  his  lay  ; 

The  rustic  from  his  plough  unyokes  the  steer, 
And  o'er  the  upland,  whistling,  wends  his  way. 

In  lone  churchyard,  the  bard  now  musing  pores 
O'er  tombs,  and  epitaphs,  and  mouldering  urns  ; 

The  doom  of  perjured  swain  he  there  deplores, 
Or  timeless  death  of  hapless  maiden  mourns. 
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Now  fade  the  village  spire  and  distant  hill ; 

A  deeper  shade  the  woods  and  fields  assume  ; 
Hush'd  are  the  folds,  the  rural  sounds  are  still, 

The  cottage  taper  twintles  through  the  gloom. 

The  moon,  slow-rising,  peeps  o'er  yonder  tower, 
Tipping  with  silvery  light  the  palmy  grove  ; 

Now,  in  calm  walk,  fond  pair  their  passion  pour, 

Breathe  the  warm  vow,  and  pledge  their  youthful  love. 

The  moon  is  risen  !  in  cloudless  skies,  serene 

She  sheds  her  light  on  isles  and  realms  unknown  : 

Thro'  the  blue  heaven  she  rides,  Night's  radiant  queen  ! 
With  glittering  stars  attendant  on  her  throne. 

High  in  the  firmament  her  course  she  steers, 
A  beauteous  "  world  of  shining  chrysolite  ;" 

Or,  in  her  path,  as  onward  she  careers, 
Some  fair  isle  floating  in  a  sea  of  light. 

'Tis  silent  all ;  save  where  is  heard,  sublime, 
The  cataract's  hoarse  dash,  or  ocean's  swell, — 

Save  where  the  pilgrim  counts  the  solemn  chime 
Of  turret-clock,  and  convent's  vesper-bell ; 

Or  where  the  nightingale  pours  forth  her  song 

From  myrtle-boughs,  where  glancing  moonbeams  play; 

Lorn  minstrel-bird  !  wild-warbling,  loud  and  long, 
Charming  Night's  ear  with  her  mellifluous  lay. 
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The  captive,  that  in  foreign  land  doth  sigh, 
Forlorn  and  cheerless,  'neath  the  star-lit  dome, 

To  the  blue  vault  now  lifts  his  languid  eye, 

And  fondly  thinks  of  long-lost  friends  and  home. 

How  grand  the  midnight  scene  ! — its  wide  display, 
Its  azure  depths,  and  soul-pervading  power  ! 

Nature  all  still !  as  if  asleep  she  lay, 

And  guardian  spirits  watched  her  waking  hour  ! 

With  up-turned  gaze  the  wondering  Sage  reveres 
His  power  that  guides  the  countless  orbs  on  high 

While  the  earth  lists  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
And  rocks,  hills,  vales  in  moonlight  beauty  lie. 

Now  o'er  the  world  Sleep  waves  her  leaden  wand, 
And  care-tost  mortals  sink  in  calm  repose  ; 

Toil,  wearied,  rests  ;  and  Tyranny's  fell  hand 
Turns,  nerveless,  from  inflicting  human  woes. 

On  stately  couch  the  monarch  sleeps  in  peace  ; 

The  peasant  slumbers  in  his  straw-roofed  shed  ; 
In  tented-field  the  soldier's  watchings  cease  ; 

The  ship-boy  in  his  hammock  rests  his  head. 

The  moon  is  down: — now  hushed  is  Philomel, 
And  sprites  and  fairies  to-their  places  hie  ; 

In  bosky  dingle  droops  each  floral  bell ; 

The  stars  are  set,  and  darkness  palls  the  sky. 
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A  line  of  light  th'  horizon  faintly  streaks  ; 

A  broader  gleam  soon  marks  the  mountain-heads  ; 
From  Night's  dark  womb  the  young-eyed  Morning  breaks, 

And  o'er  the  clouds  a  crimson  radiance  sheds. 

The  sun,  in  grandeur,  climbs  the  orient  skies, 
And  pours  abroad  the  glorious  light  of  Day  ; 

Nature,  refreshed,  in  all  her  charms  doth  rise, 
And  robes  herself  again  in  rich  array. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ATHENAEUM. 

'Mid  nobly-rising  structures,  proudly  wrought, 
The  Athenaeum  draws  th'  admiring  gaze ; 
Whose  classic  name  recalls  to  musing  thought, 
August  Athena  in  her  palmy  days  ; 
Learning's  loved  seat !     There  Science  shed  its  rays, 
And  Arts  arose,  and  Virtue,  Valour  shone  ; — 
There  woke  the  Muse  her  high  heroic  lays, 
Freedom  and  Arms  their  glorious  triumphs  won, 
And  Victory's  magic  words  were,  "  Greece  and  Marathon  ! 

Hail,  Athenaeum !  we  thy  rising  greet, 
Diffusing  light  and  knowledge  !     Graceful,  there 
Shall  orators  their  listening  audience  treat, 
And  spread  the  feast  of  intellectual  fare  ; 
Various  the  courses,  culled  with  choicest  care, 
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The  Arts — the  Drama — Literature  refined — 
Sculpture — Design — and  Architecture  fair — 
Philosophy,  with  Nature's  laws  combined, 
Themes,  that  engage,  enrich,  and  elevate  the  mind. 

The  Sister- Arts  may  here  their  charms  display ; 
Sweet  Posey  !  the  nymph  of  elder  time, 
With  placid  mien,  in  many-hued  array, 
Majestic,  simple.     Painting,  chaste,  sublime  ; 
Fair  daughter  of  a  brighter  age  and  clime  ; 
Whose  glowing  tints  with  mimic  life  inspire, 
Embodying  themes  of  proud  historic  rhyme. 
And  Music,  "  heavenly  maid,"  with  Grecian  lyre, 
That  soothes  the  lover  s  woe,  and  wakes  the  warrior's  fire ! 

The  theatre,  where  eloquence  o'erflows, — 
The  library,  where  sages  pore, — the  stall 
For  deep  discussion,  news,  and  monthly  prose, — 
The  chess  and  coffee  rooms, — the  pillared  hall, 
For  concert,  banquet,  festival,  and  ball ; — 
The  ladies'  green  room, — the  gymnasium  space, 
Are,  Athenaeum  !  thine,  in  grandeur  all ! 
Long  may  it  flourish  !  its  chief  charm  and  grace, 
The  talent,  youth  and  beauty  of  my  native  place. 

(Loved  place  !  like  Athens  or  proud  Tyre  thou  art, 
In  worldly  pomp  exalted  to  the  skies ! 
Thy  merchants  are  as  princes,  and  thy  mart 
The  nations.     Learned  in  arts  and  science — wise 
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Thine  are  wealth,  genius,  taste,  the  social  joys, 
All  that  life  charms,  of  elegance  and  use. 
In  thee  domes,  temples,  columns,  statues  rise  ; 
Thou  !  rich  in  commerce,  in  thy  gifts  profuse, 
Could'st  thou  not,  worth  our  praise,  one  living  bard  produce  ?) 

Fair  Fabric !  there  thy  votaries  repair 
From  mart  and  'change,  when  lit's  the  evening  star, 
The  glee,  the  dance,  and  lecture-course  to  share, 
To  take,  at  ease,  their  coffee  or  cigar, 
Secure  from  foes,  with  none  their  mirth  to  mar. 
Thine  be  the  joys  of  peace  !  be  War's  fell  brand 
From  th'  Athenaeum  and  fair  Albion  far ! 
Long  may  the  throne,  our  fanes,  and  altars  stand, 
And  loved  Victoria  reign,  Queen-Lady  of  our  land  ! 


KIRKSTALL    ABBEY. 

Ancient  Abbey  !  thee  I  hail, 
As  in  ruin  thou  dost  stand  ; 

Stately,  in  the  flowery  dale, 

Thou  an  awe  dost  yet  command. 

From  thy  founder's  holy  vow 
Thou  didst  rise  in  beauty  fair  : 

Offering  to  the  Virgin  !  thou 
Dost  his  gratitude  declare. 
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Like  a  pilgrim  on  his  way, 

Through  this  gloomy  vale  of  tears, 
Thou  hast  travelled  to  our  day, 

Down  a  lengthened  track  of  years. 

Passed  away  have  many  a  race, 
That  beheld  thy  grandeur  here : 

Strangers  mark  thy  faded  grace, 
Thee  in  ruins  now  revere. 

As  I  trace  each  avenue, 

With  thy  shadow  o'er  me  cast, 

Rise  at  once,  to  fancy's  view, 
Men  and  deeds  of  ages  past. 

Prior  and  priest  in  gorgeous  dress, 
Altar,  cross,  and  sacrifice, 

Pictured  saints,  and  images, 
In  dim  vision  'fore  me  rise. 

Onward  as  I  silent  tread, 

Chant  of  mass  and  organ's  peal, 
Dirge  and  requiem  for  the  dead, 

Seem  upon  mine  ear  to  steal. 

Where  the  choral  brethren  sung, 
And  the  holy  fathers  prayed, — 

Where  his  beads  the  pilgrim  strung, 
Time  hath  all  in  ruin  laid. 
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Faded  turrets  nod  on  high  ; 

Fragments  of  the  crumbling  pile, 
Broken  arches,  columns  lie 

Scattered  o'er  the  grass-grown  aisle. 

Vesper-chime  and  matin-bell 

Call  not  now  the  monks  to  prayer : 

Where  they  mused  in  cloistered  cell, 
Not  a  vestige  left  is  there. 

Where  the  Virgin  was  adored, 
And  the  Host  was  worshipped, 

All  is  silent, — not  a  word, 
Not  a  syllable  is  said. 

Organ,  choir,  and  screen  are  gone, 

Ceiling  and  rich  tracery  ; 
Gloomy  walls  there  stand  alone, 

Roofed  with  the  heaven's  blue  canopy, 

There  the  raven  wings  by  day ; 

There  alights  the  owl  at  night, 
Or,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 

Wheels  her  solitary  flight. 

Where  the  storied  windows,  dim, 

Apostolic  acts  exprest, 
Swallows  through  the  arches  skim, 

Or  the  starling  makes  her  nest. 
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Near  thy  walls  are  peasants  seen, 
Brouse  the  sheep,  the  lambkins  play  ; 

Through  thy  meadows,  broad  and  green, 
Winds  the  Aire  her  gentle  way. 

Kuined  fabric  !  hoary  pile  ! 

Calm  Religion  weeps  thy  fall ; 
Sleeps  her  lowly  harp,  the  while, 

On  thy  weed-clad  ivied  wall. 

Once  how  passing  grand  wert  thou, 
Sacred  seat  of  priestly  show ! 

Faded  is  thy  beauty  now, 

Kingly  power  hath  laid  thee  low. 

Yet  thy  ruins  shall  survive 
All  that  now  are  flush  and  fair  ; 

Others  in  thy  time  shall  live, 
And  thy  hallowed  relics  spare. 

'Mid  the  darkness  of  decay, 

Thou  shalt  mental  light  impart, 

Fire  the  poet's  magic  lay, 

Wake  the  painter's  mimic  art. 

Kirkstall  Abbey  !  now  adieu  ; 

If  the  muse  a  charm  can  give 
To  thy  ruins,  thou  anew 

In  her  simple  verse  shalt  live. 
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OH,    THERE    ARE    HEARTS! 

Oh,  there  are  hearts  of  iron  mould ! 

On  which  fair  Truth  no  trace  can  make  ; 
Callous  to  Love,  to  Friendship  cold, 
Whom  Joy  can't  bend,  or  Sorrow  shake, 
Nor  glow  of  Genius  can  awake, 
Nor  the  glad  sounds  of  Music  move  ; 
That  viewing  hill,  vale,  grove,  and  lake, 
No  transport  feel — with  th'  Muse  ne'er  raptured  rove, 
Thro'  life  they  plod  their  way,  nor  mental  pleasure  prove. 

Oh,  there  are  hearts  of  sordid  frame  ! 

That  never  felt  soft  Pity's  flow, 
Nor  throbbed  with  Friendship's  generous  flame, 
Nor  soothed  the  pangs  of  plaintive  Woe  : 
All  the  dear  duties  that  they  owe, 
Life's  charities  and  home-fraught  joys, 

With  Love's  pure  flame  and  Freedom's  glow, 
Dark  Avarice  !  at  thy  shrine  they  sacrifice, 
'Mid  groans,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  broken-hearted  sighs, 

Oh,  there  are  hearts  of  finest  tone  ! 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty's  fire, 

To  all  that  Truth,  Taste,  Genius,  own, 
The  Muse  or  Friendship  can  inspire, 
Whose  chord's  respond  to  Music's  lyre ; — 
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Hearts,  whose  soft  silkeD  strings  are  such 
As  keenly  smart  through  Falsehood  dire, 
Thrill  tenderly  at  Joy  or  Pity's  touch, 
And  break,  if  rudely  strained  by  Grief's  fell  hand  too  much. 

Ah,  that  such  gentle  hearts — so  rare — 

Should  with  Love's  slighted  pangs  be  torn, 
Should  Want  or  cold  Misfortune  share, 
Or  bleed  through  Tyranny  and  Scorn, 
Or  sigh  in  solitude  forlorn ! 
Yet,  while  the  tear  in  secret  flows, 

'Bove  a  base  world  their  thoughts  are  borne, 
Through  the  rich  bliss  that  Virtue's  smile  bestows, 
Surpassed  but  by  the  rapture  that  relieves  their  woes. 


BLACKFORD. 

Soon  as  from  Whitefield  you  the  hill  descend — 

The  town  of  Bury  in  the  distance  seen — 
Before  you  stands,  just  at  the  road's  sharp  bend, 

A  line  of  cottages,  not  low  nor  mean, 
Half-hid :  thence  faintly  shows  the  scene 

To  gaze  of  traveller — then  more  fair  defin'd  : 
The  toll-gate  passed,  he  marks  the  group  serene  ; 

A  hill  in  front — tall  poplars  wave  behind — 
Below  is  Blackford-bridge  where  the  dark  Roach  doth  wind. 
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There  Providence  hath  fixed  my  present  home — 

If  place  on  earth  as  home  my  heart  may  greet — 
More  dear  than  gothic  pile  or  gorgeous  dome, 

The  lord's  proud  dwelling,  or  the  monarch's  seat ; 
Where,  at  mild  eve  I  from  the  world  retreat, 

To  wake  the  lyre,  and  muse  on  heavenly  things — 
To  sit  in  meekness  at  a  Saviour's  feet, 

And  taste  the  joy  that  from  true  wisdom  springs, 
And  count  my  riches  o'er — the  wealth  that  wears  in  wings. 

My  garden  of  gay  flowers,  my  rural  cot, 

'Mid  calm  domestic  blessings,  long  enjoyed, 
When  called  to  leave,  where  then  my  future  lot  ? 

To  Him  who  doth  the  wandering  swallow  guide, 
And  feeds  the  raven,  I  my  way  confide, — 

Content,  His  gracious  presence  so  I  prove. 
On  peopled  shore,  or  marge  of  ocean  wide, 

By  brook,  or  mountain -torrent  let  me  rove, 
Or  pour  the  Muse's  lay  in  woodland,  glen,  and  grove. 

Her  early  votary,  fondly  I  review 

The  hour  she  found  me  on  a  green  bank  laid, 
Nursing  my  grief  in  numbers ; — near  she  drew, 

I  felt  her  spirit  all  my  powers  pervade ; 
Joyous,  with  her  o'er  hill  and  dale  I  strayed, 

Creation's  charms  in  her  rich  paintings  view'd  ; 
My  day's  soft  vision,  my  night's  dream  she  sway'd, 

By  grove  and  stream  her  I  invoked — her  wooed, 
'Mid  the  thronged  city's  din,  and  desert's  solitude. 
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Love,  war,  romance,  and  chivalry,  my  themes — 

Dim-cloistered  monks,  and  abbey-ruins  dire : 
Won  from  earth's  pomps,  its  vanities  and  dreams, 

Truth's  hallowed  deeds  my  nobler  lays  inspire  ; 
Christ  and  redemption's  Cross  retune  my  lyre ! 

Zion  I  sing, — her  fanes  and  fountains  tell, 
Where  saint,  priest,  prophet  hymned,  a  holy  choir. 

No  more !  Night's  gloom  now  falls,  hush! — hark  yon  knell! 
Adieu,  Time's  fading  scenes  !  and  thou,  loved  Muse,  farewell ! 

My  pilgrimage  now  near  its  close  is  come : 

I  hail  in  prospect,  as  bright  faith  expands, 
A  land  of  life  and  light  beyond  the  tomb  ! 

There,  in  high  clime,  my  glorious  mansion  stands, 
A  building  of  my  God,  not  reared  with  hands. 

My  earthly  house,  fast  drooping  to  decay, 
Where  oft  I  sigh,  awhile  my  care  demands : 

When  falls  this  frail  dark  tenement  of  clay, 
To  that  blest  home  in  heaven  my  soul  shall  wing  her  way. 


STANZAS. 


The  gorgeous  clouds  sail  soft  and  slow 

Along  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
In  heaven's  fair  arch  they  come  and  go, 

Still  varing  form  and  dye. 
So  fortune's  sons,  with  gaudy  show, 

Kide  on  in  splendid  joy ; 
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Their  sunny  hours  no  sorrow  know, 
As  life's  gay  summers  fly. 

The  big  black  clouds,  by  tempests  driven, 

In  wild  and  wandering  maze, 
Athwart  the  rayless  vault  of  heaven, 

Mark  the  dark-rolling  days, 
That  to  Misfortune's  child  are  given, 

As  friendless  on  he  strays  ; 
Whose  bosom's  hope  is  wrench'd  and  riven 

From  all  life's  blissful  ways. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

"  The  World's  a  stage]'  immortal  Shakespeare  sung. 
And  o'er  its  scenes  a  bright  enchantment  flung  ; 
The  various  characters  his  pencil  wrought, 
With  matchless  skill  and  colouring  rich  were  fraught. 
His  master  hand  fair  "  Virtue's  feature  "  drew, 
Showed  "  Scorn  her  image,"  Vice  her  semblance  too? 
And  "  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  "  true. 
Gay  wit,  philosophy,  and  satire  keen, 
Humour,  and  whim  enrich  his  Comic  scene  ; 
While  genius,  grace,  and  majesty  diffuse 
Their  rays  of  grandeur  round  his  Tragic  muse  ! 

Men  of  all  climes,  in  every  age  and  sphere, 
His  corps  and  dramatis  persona  were ! 
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From  the  high  monarch  to  the  lowly  swain, 
He  marked  the  manners  of  the  motley  train  : 
His  scenic  pages,  in  rich  light,  displayed 
The  ruling  passion  that  each  bosom  swayed  ; 
The  nobler  virtues  painted  to  the  view, 
And  traced  low  vice  in  varied  form  and  hue : 
The  follies,  faults,  and  foibles  he  pourtrays, 
The  parts  each  actor  in  life's  drama  plays, 
Stamping  their  exits,  in  the  hero's  cause, 
With  scorn's  cold  hiss,  or  honour's  warm  applause. 

He  woke  the  lyre  with  pathos  all  his  own, 
And  every  stroke  some  passions  trait  made  known. 
As  'fore  him  pass'd  clowns,  sages,  chiefs,  and  kings, 
Joy,  Hope,  Grief,  Fear  alternate  swept  the  strings  ; 
Rage  and  Revenge  there  rushed  with  whirlwind- sweep, 
And  Madness  raved  in  discords  wild  and  deep  : 
There  Jealousy — quick  as  the  lightning's  flash — 
Was  heard,  each  pause,  the  direful  chords  to  clash, 
In  passion's  outbreak,  like  the  thunder-crash. 
The  storm  of  War,  Ambition's  lava-fire 
Rolled  in  the  music  of  his  magic  lyre  ; 
Love's  balmy  zephyrs  o'er  its  strings  did  play  ; 
In  rapturous  strain  Hope  poured  her  heavenly  lay  ; 
While  tones  of  Sorrow  touched  the  pensive  breast, 
And  all  the  soul  the  Poet's  power  confest ! 

His  godlike  genius  soared  on  wing  sublime, 
Creation  ranged,  and  spurned  the  bounds  of  Time : 
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O'er  Superstition's  realm  he  waved  his  wand, 

And  awful  spirits  rose  at  his  command  ; 

Bright  worlds  of  Fancy  open'd  on  his  view, 

And  all  their  wonders  in  his  scenes  he  drew. 

The  "  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy,"  caught 

The  glowing  images  of  plastic  thought ; 

To  airy  visions  his  creative  mind 

Gave  "  form  and  pressure,"  them  his  pen  assign'd 

A  place  and  "  habitation  "  in  his  page, 

The  pride  and  glory  of  his  own  bright  age, 

And  future  grandeur  of  the  British  stage ! 

He  was  a  Bard  above  all  minstrel-men, 

The  towering  eagle  o'er  each  twittering  wren  ! 

For  thought  sublime,  and  verse  of  richest  vein, 

"  We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 


MEMORY    AND    HOPE. 

Memory  and  Hope  were  given  to  bless, 

But,  ah  !  they  only  pain  and  grieve  me  ; 
The  one  looks  backward,  to  distress, 

The  other  forward,  to  deceive  me. 
My  days  of  youth,  of  love  and  joy, 

Of  Beauty's  charm  and  Grandeur's  glitter ; 
Memory  reviews  them  with  a  sigh  ; 

Remembered  bliss  makes  grief  more  bitter. 
Hope  to  the  future  points,  and  smiles, 

And  tells  of  bliss  and  bowers  enchanting  ; 
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Each  day  the  Flatterer  me  beguiles, 

Still  aches  my  heart,  some  dear  thing  wanting. 
My  yesterdays  could  I  forget, 

Nor  fondly  hope  for  bliss  each  morrow, 
Life's  boon  I  might  enjoy, — nor  let 

The  passing  hour  be  blanched  with  sorrow. 


THE    SWALLOW. 

Bird !  that  in  sunny  clime 
Delight'st  to  dwell,  where  rosy  summer  smiles, 
'Mid  lovely  scenes,  observant  of  thy  time 

To  visit  these  glad  isles  ; 

Come,  and  blithe  summer  bring  ; 
Come,  from  bright  lands  beyond  the  dark-blue  sea, 
Where  orange-groves  around  sweet  fragrance  fling, 

And  bowers  of  myrtle  be. 

The  cuckoo's  note  is  heard, 
The  lark's  loud  warbling,  and  the  bee's  low  hum  ; 
The  butterfly  doth  range  the  flowery  sward  ; 

And  yet  thou  art  not  come. 

Why  tarry'st  thou  so  late  ? 
Do  palms  and  perfumes  court  thy  longer  stay  ? 
On  thine  aerial  voyage  dost  thou  wait, 

Where  storms  impede  thy  way  ? 
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Arrived  ; — thee  poets  hail, 
Shepherds  and  peasant-girls  thee  welcome  greet. 
Here,  in  green  valleys  thou  may'st  sport  and  sail, 

And  make  thy  summer  seat. 

I  love  to  mark  thy  flight, 
Now  darting,  wheeling, — then,  a  lightsome  thing, 
Skimming  the  waters, — with  thy  breast  so  white, 

And  glossy  darksome  wing. 

Thou  float'st  along  the  sky, 
On  tireless  pinions  :  in  thy  joyous  sight 
Towers,  temples,  cities,  lakes,  and  villas  lie, 

Arrayed  in  living  light. 

Beneath  my  cot's  rude  thatch 
I  see  thee  build, — now  come,  and  now  retire, — 
The  progress  of  thy  daily  work  I  watch, 

Thy  building-art  admire. 

Near  my  low  window — 'twined 
With  rose  and  woodbine — is  thy  finished  dome, 
Thy  nestling's  nursery,  screened  from  rain  and  wind, 

Thy  palace,  hall,  and  home. 

O'er  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream, 
Thou  rangest  free,  in  sunshine  and  in  shade  ; 
When  Summer's  glories  round  thee  faintly  beam, 

And  Autumn's  beauties  fade, 
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Willi  gathering  fellows,  then 
Thou  bidd'st  farewell  to  England's  fields  and  bowers, 
Thy  flight  to  far-off  lands,— to  come  again, 

When  Spring  awakes  the  flowers. 

And  thou  wilt  go  and  come  ; 
The  Power  that  guides  thee  through  the  pathless  air, 
Will  safely  lead  me  to  my  heavenly  home, 

To  regions  bright  and  fair. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  LATE  W.  GRANT,  ESQ. 

So  looked  he, — as  in  life  he  calmly  moved, 
By  friends  respected,  and  by  kindred  loved  : 
Lamented,  now,  in  yonder  fane  he  sleeps, 
Whose  chancel  fair  his  chaste  memorial  keeps. 
With  softly-pensive  step  the  Mourner  treads 
Where  the  stained  window  a  rich  radiance  sheds ; 
As  now  the  sculptured  bust  he  bends  him  near, 
O'er  its  pale  marble  falls  the  farewell  tear, 
That  gives  to  earth  a  Brother's  hallowed  dust, 
Till  heaven's  bright  morning  breaks  the  slumbers  of  the  Just. 

Fair  Portrait !  that  so  faithfully  presents, 
In  light  and  shade,  his  living  lineaments  ! 
In  thee  may  memory  mark,  and  fondly  trace 
Calm  dignity  and  child-like  gentleness — 
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The  eye,  that  doth  intelligence  express — ■ 
And  cheerful  humour  beaming  in  the  face, 
With  all  that  gave  the  social  hour  a  grace. 

His  life — the  nobler  portrait  of  the  Man — 
To  his  professions  did  a  lustre  lend  ; 
As  Christian — Patriot — Merchant — Brother — Friend , 

Honour  and  Truth  through  all  his  actions  ran. 
His  ample  charities  enriched  the  poor, 
That  thronged  his  path,  or  crowded  round  his  door. 

Warm  were  his  feelings,  and  his  manners  bland  ; 
In  office  high,  himself  he  meekly  bare  ; 
Mildly  he  filled  the  Magisterial  chair, 

Dispensing  justice  with  an  even  hand. 
In  private  sphere  he  courteous  was,  and  kind  ; 

In  public  walk  he  honor  did  command  : 
In  the  green  vale  where  Irwell's  waters  wind, 

A  church  to  God  he  built,  and  beautified, 

In  gratitude  to  heaven,  for  blessings  long  enjoy  d. 

Serene  his  life,  and  calmly  bright  its  close  : 
As  from  a  Brother's  arms  to  heaven  he  rose, 

On  him  the  mantle  of  his  spirit  fell  •, 
Him  as  his  future  almoner  he  chose. 
Celestial  Charity  !  oh,  still  infuse 

Thy  cheering  grace,  where  thou  wert  wont  to  dwell 

In  every  virtue  may  he  long  excel, 
A  blessing  in  his  sphere,  heaven's  bounty  to  diffuse  ! 

The  lowly  Muse,  with  retrospective  view, 
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From  Morayshire  beholds  the  strangers  corne  ; 
To  fame  unknown,  their  path  they  still  pursue, 

To  find,  in  genial  clime,  a  happier  home. 
Onward,  like  him  of  old,  their  steps  they  bend, 
Journeying  by  faith,  not  knowing  where  they  wend, 

"  The  world  before  them,  providence  their  guide," 
Till  near  the  place  ordained  their  future  lot, 
They  pitch  their  tent :  a  tower  now  points  the  spot — 

Like  patriarch's  pillar — on  the  high-hill  side. 

As  when  in  balmy  air  a  flight  of  bees, 

Faint  with  long  winging,  'light  them  down  to  rest 
To  hive,  and  build  their  waxen  cells  ; — so  these, 

Now,  in  their  new-found  home,  their  thoughts  addrest 

To  plan  and  work  ;  industriously  they  toiled 
In  crowded  mart,  or  hamlet's  rural  tour, 
And  through  the  day  "  improved  the  shining  hour," 

While  providence  on  all  their  labour  smiled  ; 
Their  little  stock  increasing  more  and  more, 
Till  it  o'erflowed  around,  a  rich  abundant  store. 

In  Spring-Side  walks,  green  shades,  and  rural  bowers, 
Eemote  from  town,  now  pass  their  tranquil  hours ; 

The  hallowed  day  to  God  they  consecrate : 
The  sweets  of  pure  domestic  joy  they  prove, 
Till  called  to  share,  in  brighter  world  above, 

The  never-fading  bliss  of  an  immortal  state. 
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AN    ADDRESS, 

Supposed  to  be  spoken  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Theatre  Royal, 
Manchester,  September  29th,  1845.* 

This  proudly- fretted  roof — the  painted  walls — 
The  grand  proscenium — the  rich  crimson  stalls — 
The  columns  chaste, — with  flowers  and  foliage  crowned — 
The  brilliant  lamps,  and  circling  seats  around, 
Where  happy  faces  with  sweet  rapture  beam, 
Say,  is  all  palpable  or  but  a  dream  ? 
No  gorgeous  structure  'tis,  of  eastern  land, 
Nor  glittering  palace,  raised  by  Geni's  wand  ; 
'Tis  a  real  fabric,  for  the  Drama's  use, 
Of  all  that  Art,  Taste,  Genius  can  produce, 
To  charm  the  eye,  to  captivate  the  mind, 
And  give  a  grandeur  to  the  scenes  designed. 

Hail,  then,  proud  Fabric  !  phoenix-like,  and  young, 
That  from  the  ashes  of  the  late-one  sprung  ! 
Arose,  all  rapidly  its  towering  frame, 
As  sank  the  parent  'mid  th'  consuming  flame  : 
Glad  eyes  that  watched  its  rising,  with  delight, 
Behold  their  hearts'  warm  wishes  crowned  to-night. 
Now  may  fond  Hope  anticipate  the  hour, 
When  cheerful  crowds  shall  to  this  Temple  pour, 
To  mark  the  Drama,  in  each  living  scene, 
As  in  the  palmy  days  of  Cooke  and  Kean. 
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To  trace  the  characters  that  Shakespeare  drew, 
And  Garrick  played,  to  life  and  nature  true, 
And  with  their  plaudits  wake  each  Actor's  aim, 
To  tread  the  path  to  fair  theatric  fame. 

May  peerless  Beauty  here  the  boxes  grace, 
And  Kank  and  Fashion  still  adorn  the  place  ! 
Here  may  the  pit  present,  in  chaste  array, 
A  charmed,  attentive  throng — genteel  and  gay  ; 
While  jocund  gods  their  nectar  quaff,  at  will, 
And  thunder  loud,  on  high  Olympus'  hill ! 

Casting  their  coming  shadows  o'er  the  stage, 
See  Hamlet  moralize — Othello  rage — 
Stern  Gloster  chafe  !  lo  !  noble  Brutus — Pierre — 
Love-smitten  Romeo — Falstaff— Shylock — Lear  ! 
Yet  one  we  miss* — his  absence  claims  a  tear — 
"  Would  our  beloved  Banquo  now  were  here." 

Here — for  true  genius  never  fades  or  dies, — 
Some  future  Booth  or  Betterton  may  rise, 
Some  graceful  Young,  or  passionate  o'Neil, 
To  glad  the  eye  and  give  the  heart  to  feel ; 
But,  oh,  the  hope  were  vain,  again  to  see 
Another  Siddons,  queen  of  tragedy, 
Or  joyous  Jordan,  with  love-laughing  mien, 
The  life  and  genius  of  the  comic  scene. 
Here  may  Melpomene  maintain  her  throne, 
To  mould  the  heart  to  sorrow's  deepest  tone, 

*  The  late  Mr.  S.  Butler. 
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And  wake  the  nobler  feelings,  in  defence 

Of  suffering  worth  and  injured  innocence  ; 

While  gay  Thalia  charms  the  soul  along, 

In  life's  bright  scenes,  with  music,  dance,  and  song  ; 

Still  may  the  Two,  by  turns,  their  votaries  sway, 

As  fancy  prompts,  or  fashion  points  the  way  ! 

Patrons  and  Friends  !  your  gracious  smile  we  ask, 
To  cheer  and  aid  us  in  our  arduous  task, 
While  here  we  aim  to  merit  your  applause, 
By  just  conception — action — accent — pause  ; 
To  raise  the  drama  to  its  high  design  ; 
To  mark  the  manners,  and  the  taste  refine  ; 
To  rising  youth  a  mental  feast  t'  impart ; — 
To  form  the  morals,  and  to  mend  the  heart ; 
So  shall  dumb  show  no  more  the  mind  debase, 
Nor  maudlin  melo-drame  the  age  disgrace ; 
So  with  the  Arts  its  rank  the  Stage  shall  hold, 
Where  Nature,  mirrored,  may  herself  behold  ; 
While  Virtue  her  own  lovely  form  may  view, 
And  Vice  its  feature  in  each  varying  hue. 

Ye  Critics  !  that  in  judgment  gravely  sit, 
By  drama's  laws  to  censure  or  acquit, 
Speak  of  us  truly, — in  the  part  each  plays, 
"  Nothing  extenuate,"  nor  aught  o'erpraise  ; 
Our  fame  and  fortune  we  to  you  entrust, 
Be  nobly  candid,  honourably  just ; 
To  merit  due  the  meed,  ungrudging,  pay  ; 
We  ask  no  favour — give  us  but  fair  play. 
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KiDd,  gentle  Masters  !  we,  your  servants,  haste 
To  spread  a  banquet  to  your  varied  taste ; 
For  you  we  cater  where  rich  viands  show, 
Where  blooming  fruits  in  Thespian  gardens  grow, 
And  cull  choice  flowers — e'en  such  as  you  prefer, 
From  Otway — Southern — Eowe — and  Massinger  ; 
But  chiefly  him,  the  bard  of  Albion's  clime, 
Immortal  Shakespeare  !  poet  of  all  time. 
Here  may  his  genius  consecrate  the  place, 
And  add  a  grandeur  to  its  native  grace ! 
Long  may  it  stand,  to  spread  his  growing  fame, 
"  The  Shakespeare  Theatre,"  its  future  name. 


*  The  Theatre  Royal,  in  Peter  Street,  was  built  in  consequence  of  the 
burning  of  the  former  one  in  Fountain  Street,  May,  1844.  The  proprietor  of 
the  New  Theatre,  in  the  course  of  its  erection,  offered  a  premium  of  Five 
Pounds  for  the  best  written  Prologue,  to  be  spoken  on  the  opening  of  it. 
Numerous  were  the  candidates  for  the  tempting  prize.  The  writer  of  these 
Lines  declined  appearing  among  the  competitors  :  the  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
Mr.  Barry,  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London. 


LOVE. 


Love  is  the  soul  of  Song,  the  birth 
Of  Hope  and  Joy — by  Allah  given  : 

It  stamps  our  being's  bliss  on  earth, 

And  forms  our  brightest  dreams  of  heaven. 
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It  charms  all  hearts,  all  minds  controuls 
Life's  thorny  path  with  roses  strewing  ; 

To  deathless  deeds  it  fires  our  souls, 
And  sheds  a  halo  round  our  ruin. 


THE   POET   AND    HIS    CAT. 

As  by  the  fire  I  musing  sat, 
My  sole  companion  Pussy  Cat, 
A  piece  of  paper  that  I'd  burnt, 
With  scraps  of  satire  scribbled  on't, 
In  aspect  changed,  reduced  to  tinder, 
Just  fallen  within  the  circling  fender, 
There  moving  with  soft  breath  of  ether, 
As  light  as  gossamer  or  feather, 
Soon  caught  Grimalkin's  watchful  eye, 
And  roused  her  curiosity. 

Awhile  she  viewed  it  wistfully 
As  musing  what  the  thing  could  be, 
Then  raised  her  back  and  set  her  tail, 
In  posture  ready  it  t'  assail 
When  next  it  stirr'd, — soon  on  it,  souse, 
She  darted,  deeming  it  a  mouse ; 
But  when  her  dire  mistake  she  found, 
She  pawed  it,  turned  it  o'er  and  round ; 
Then  more  intently  on  it  gazed, 
As  if  the  letters — not  erased, 
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Though  shrivell'd,  and  reduced  in  size — 
She  sought  to  read,  and  scrutinize 
Each  mystic  word  and  syllable, 
That,  could  she  once  their  meaning  spell, 
She  might  indict  me — shewing  reason 
Or  for  a  libel,  or  high  treason. 

Long  pored  Grimalkin,  gravely  bent 
To  find  out  what  my  scribble  meant ; 
Like  th'  Magi,  in  Belshazzar's  hall, 
O'er  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, — 
Or  learned  Traveller,  sagely  viewing 
Tall  pyramid,  or  ancient  ruin, 
Trying  to  solve,  thro'  Time's  rough  friction, 
Dark  hieroglyphical  inscription, — 
Or  Critic,       *       *       *       *       *       * 
My  similies,  ad  infinitum, 
Are  more  than  now  I  need  to  write  'em. 

A  thing  so  agile,  and  so  airy, 
Puss  ne'er  had  seen  in  field  or  dairy  ; 
The  like  ne'er  crossed  her  path  before, 
On  larder-shelf  or  pantry  floor : 
Its  form  and  motion  to  explain, 
Puzzled  her  philosophic  brain  ; 
Its  seeming-life,  and  colour — black, 
Put  all  her  instinct  to  the  rack  ; 
She  left  it,  but  again  returned, 
So  strong  her  love  of  knowledge  burned ! 
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Failing  to  comprehend  the  case, 
With  a  faint  mew,  and  plaintive  face, 
She  seemed  to  beg  me  to  expound  it, — 
Then  left  the  matter  as  she  found  it. 

Poor  Puss!  thought  I, — her  motions  watching, 
So  skilled  in  mouse  and  sparrow  catching! 
Ah,  what  a  trifle  doth  thee  vex ! 
With  it  no  more  thy  pate  perplex, 
Henceforth  be  wise ;  take  my  advice, 
Instead  of  letters,  study  mice  ; 
Move  in  thy  sphere,  though  dim  and  low, 
Nor  aught  above  it  aim  to  know  ; 
In  nature's  plan  thy  place  retain, 
The  link  in  Being's  golden  chain  ; 
For  God  his  various  gifts  doth  suit, 
Alike  to  angel,  man,  and  brute — 
His  gracious  guidance  doth  impart 
To  reason,  instinct,  nature,  art. 
Yet  not  to  thee  this  fault's  confined, 
Vain  man — to  happiness  still  blind — 
Seeks  to  know  that  which,  could  he  know, 
Would  not  enhance  his  bliss  below. 
A  thousand  things,  too  high  for  thee, 
Elude  thy  brute  sagacity  ; 
A  thousand  things  he  can't  define, 
That  mock  his  reason's  scanty  line, 
Subjects  most  simple  oft  nonplus 
Far  wiser  heads  than  thine — poor  Puss ! 
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TO    THE    MOON. 

Thou  cold,  pale  Orb  ;  serenely  mild, 

Sleepless,  I  fix  my  gaze  ou  thee : 
My  heart  is  chill,  my  brain  is  wild, 

And  memory  aids  my  agony. 
If  thy  fair  region  peopled  be, 

Say,  smile  they  only  to  deceive  ? 
Say,  hast  thou  bard  forlorn,  like  me, 

That  wakes  to  weep,  and  lives  to  grieve  ? 

I've  seen  love's  crescent  wax  and  wane, 

As  fortune  changed  ; — I've  seen  the  tide 
Of  friendship  flow,  and  ebb  again, 

And  o'er  my  fate  in  sadness  sigh'd. 
At  eve's  calm  hour  I  oft  have  joy'd 

To  wander,  when  the  world  did  seem, 
Like  thee,  all  bright  and  fair  to  glide, 

Nor  showed,  as  now,  a  faded  dream. 

This  heart,  once  fraught  with  fancy's  fire, 

That  felt  love's  flame  and  friendship's  glow, 
No  tuneful  warnith  to  wake  the  lyre, 

Nor  rapturous  feeling  now  doth  know  ; 
No  ray  that  hope  would  o'er  it  throw, 

Can  chase  or  cheer  its  sorrow's  gloom  ; 
While  mirthful  tones  but  mock  its  woe, 

Like  music  o'er  a  mouldering  tomb. 
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STANZAS 


"  Of  joys  departed, 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  !' 


Earth  may  renew  her  fruits  and  flowers, 
Her  fertile  vales  and  fragrant  flowers  ; 
Spring  may  return,  with  smiling  mien, 
And  paint  the  fields  with  freshened  green  ; 
The  sun  may  gild  as  warm  a  sky 
As  those  of  summer-days  gone  by ; 
The  moon  and  stars  again  may  shine 
In  heaven's  blue  vault,  as  fair  and  fine 
As  when  they  shone  amid  the  spheres, 
On  the  bright  nights  of  yester-years  ; 
But  ne'er  again  shall  we  behold 
That  form  so  fair,  in  mortal  mould — 
Ne'er  view  the  face  of  that  loved  One, 
That  in  our  youth  we  looked  on, 
When  love  was  in  its  bud  and  bloom, 
Ere  grief  and  care  had  shed  their  gloom 
O'er  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  soul, 
Its  glowing  transports  to  controul. 

How  sweet,  as  in  life's  morn  we  rove, 
To  feel  the  first  soft  thrill  of  Love ! 
Sweet  hour — ah  !  ne'er  to  be  forgot — 
When  first,  in  hamlet,  hall,  or  cot, 
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That  angel-form  broke  on  our  eyes, 
Destined  to  stamp  our  future  joys  ; 
Walking  in  beauty,  light,  and  love, 
Like  nymph  in  fair  Arcadian  grove  ! 
Silent  we  gazed  with  rapturous  feeling, 
Love's  gentle  spirit  o'er  us  stealing, 
Tuning  our  hearts  to  that  that  soft  tone 
Of  tenderness,  till  then  unknown  ; 
Shedding  a  charm  on  every  place, 

And  o'er  the  mind  a  light  and  joy, 
Which  after-years  can  ne'er  efface, 

Nor  life's  dark  sorrows  e'er  destroy. 

When  youth  is  past,  and  years  are  fled, 
And  age  steals  on  with  silent  tread, 
And  pale's  the  cheek  where  bloomed  the  rose, 
And  each  thin  tress  time's  tracement  shows, — 
When  those  we  loved  are  dead  and  gone, 
And  lone  and  cheerless  we  live  on, 
O'er  faded  joys  we  weep  the  more 
That  tears  can  ne'er  the  bliss  restore. 
On  parted  friends  we  love  to  muse, 
Though  each  fond  thought  the  grief  renews. 
Retracing  oft  that  form  and  mien, 
So  late  in  life  and  beauty  seen, 
Their  image  o'er  the  memory  strays, 
Like  some  fond  dream  of  happier  days, 
Or  dulcet  strain,  in  hall  or  bower, 
Of  Music,  heard  at  twilight  hour, — 
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Some  plaintive  air,  whose  touching  words 
Awoke  the  soul's  impassioned  chords, 
So  deep  that  to  the  heart  did  thrill, 
We  deem  we  hear  its  sweetness  still. 


SAY,    CAN    THE    HEART. 

Say,  can  the  heart,  that  once  hath  loved, 

Forget  the  object  of  its  flame, 
Or  the  warm  vow,  when  kind  she  proved, 

While  o'er  its  pulse  soft  transport  came  ? 
Ah,  no  !— to  foreign  realms  removed, 

That  heart's  fond  throb  will  beat  the  same. 

Say  not,  the  heart  may  cease  to  love — 
If  no  pure  flame  her  bosom  warms — 

If  scorn  and  cold  disdain  he  prove, 
A  hopeless  exile  from  her  arms ; 

Ah,  no ! — its  pulse  will  cease  to  move, 
Ere  he  forget  those  winning  charms. 

Can  magic  from  his  memory  rase 
Her  form  and  features'  impress  fair  ? 

Can  time  those  lineaments  efface, 
Or  once  their  beauty's  grace  impair  ? 

Ah,  no  ! — his  mind  there  fondly  stays. 
Her  image  lives  still  pictured  there. 

F 
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THE    LITTLE    WINDOW. 

THE  POET'S  OBSERVATORY  IN  1818. 

Little  window  !  fare  thee  well, 

Where  I  wrought  the  long  day  cheerly, 

Summoned  by  no  tinkling  bell, 

Where  no  master  frowned  austerely. 

Whence  I  saw  the  passing  throng, 

And,  their  bustle  calmly  viewing, 
Smiled  to  see  them  crowd  along, 

Each  some  fancied  good  pursuing. 

Seat  beloved  !  where  circling  hours 
Pass'd  employed,  with  varied  pleasure  ; 

Where  my  pencil  strewed  fair  flowers, 

Where  oft  flowed  my  rhymes'  sweet  measure. 

There  my  Muse  hath  sported  wild, 
On  high  wing  hath  Fancy  borne  her  ; 

Haply  hence  some  tuneful  Child 

May  thee  name,  the  "  Poet's  Comer." 

Yet  1  heave  a  sigh  for  thee, 

Moments  of  past  joy  regretting  ; 
Still  my  happiness  must  be 

Scenes  of  dear  delight  forgetting. 
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Now,  alas  !  from  thee  I'm  gone, 
To  return,  oh,  haply  never  : 

So  life's  brightest  joys  pass  on 

Now  they're  here— then  fled  for  ever. 


A    VIEW    IN    MANCHESTER, 

IN  THE  YEAR  1818. 

From  where  I  sit,  in  workshop  high, 
What  various  scenes  attract  my  eye, 

And  hourly  pass  before  me ! 
The  sounds  of  joy,  the  plaints  of  woe, 
Assail  me  from  the  street  below, 

With  tinkling  hammers  o'er  me. 

Here  pass  the  pale-faced  artizan, 
Beggar,  and  boor,  and  gentleman, 

And  boys  from  school  and  college  ; — 
The  heads  of  lore,  the  limbs  of  law, 
And  grave  divines,  whose  aspects  awe, 

Their  skulls  well  crammed  with  knowledge  ! 

Here  move  the  quick  their  giddy  round  ; 
There  rest  the  dead,  in  sacred  ground, 

Fenced  round  with  stones  and  staples. 
The  artist's  shop  here  rises  fair ; 
And  stalls  for  oranges  are  there 

A  market,  too,  for  apples. 
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Here  Alexander*  takes  his  round, 
The  man  of  copper,  far  renown'd, 

Of  good  home-brewed  a  swigger : 
Kind-hearted,  harmless — with  a  store 
Of  wit — and,  when  he's  half-seas  o'er, 

Than  lord  or  king  he's  bigger ! 

Her  glittering  vanes  here  lifting  high, 
Old  Alma-mater  meets  the  eye, 

With  cold  and  sullen  air. 
There  reverend  Fellows  on  her  wait, 
And  pray  and  preach  in  pompous  state, 

And  sumptuously  fare ! 

Right  opposite  two  houses  are, 
(Where  other  fellows  drown  their  care 

In  brandy,  rum,  or  wine,) 
With  golden  grapes  hung  o'er  the  door, 
The  passing  gentry  to  allure, 

And  each  a  horse  the  sign. 

The  one  jogs  on,  a  pack-horse  trot ; 
T'other  a  Pegasus,  I  wot, 

Flies  over  hill  and  dale. 
There  strangers  to  the  College  go, 

*  Mr.  William  Biggar,  a  well-known  character  in  that  neighbourhood, 
remarkable  for  his  frequent  allusions  to  "Alexander  the  Coppersmith," 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  he  being  of  the  same  name  and  craft, 
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Where  blue-coat  boys  its  wonders  show, 
Its  brown  bread  at*]  good  ale, 

Within  the  church-yard, — high  and  proud, 
The  Ethiop  marks  the  passing  crowd : 

There  the  lank  Sexton  laughs  ; 
The  merry  dance  the  rustics  thread, 
Where  ring  the  bells  ; — while,  o'er  the  dead, 

Each  gaily  sings  and  quaffs. 

There  children  on  the  tomb-stones  play; 
Here  little  sweepy  wends  his  way, 

And  curs  profanely  tread. 
There  wedding-folk,  with  cheerful  looks, 
Trip  lightly  ; — there  good  Master  Brooks 

Inters  the  peaceful  dead. 

Now  on  my  ear,  like  tedious  rhyme, 

The  clock's  dull  tones  each  quarter  chime  ; 

Or  some  box-organ  swells  : 
Anon,  of  glorious  news  to  tell, 
Of  birth-day  joy,  or  marriage-peal, 

Ring  out  the  deafening  bells. 

The  milk-men  with  their  clinking  cans, 
Gigs,  coaches,  carts,  and  caravans, 

With  din  annoy  me  daily  ; 
In  my  tired  ears  are  bawled  along, 
The  Regent's  speech,  the  sandman's  song. 

And  news  from  the  New  Bailey  ! 
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Oli,  grant  me,  heaven  !  a  lowly  cot 
In  some  sequestered  rural  spot, 

Remote  from  noise  and  strife, 
Where,  with  Eliza  and  the  Muse, 
I  oft  may  stray,  'mid  verdant  views, 

And  taste  the  sweets  of  life. 


A    VIEW    IN    MANCHESTER, 

IN  THE  YEAR  1838. 

From  where  I  sat,  in  window  high, 
Some  twenty  years  ago, — my  eye 

The  motley  groups  survey'd  : 
Their  varied  shades  my  pencil  drew  : — 
Where  now  I  stand,  what  change  I  view, 

By  Time  and  Commerce  made  ! 

Another  race  of  boys  I  see 

Emerge  from  school ;— and  play,  in  glee, 

At  marbles,  ball,  and  top  ; 
Succeeding  those,  in  life's  swift  round, 
Who  now,  as  men,  on  change  are  found, 

In  counting-house  or  shop. 

The  man  of  copper  and  of  mirth, 

Is  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth  ; 

His  gibes  and  jokes  are  o'er. 
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The  priest  of  calf  s-liead  memory, 
His  Moll  forgot,  sleeps  quietly, 
And  nonsense  prates  no  more. 

The  apple-market  pass'd  from  view, 
Behold  an  open  space,  where  new 

Fantastic  buildings  show  ! 
How  still  'tis  now  !  save  tinkling  chimes 
From  artist's  shop,  and  where,  at  times, 

Jew-pedlars  cry,  "  Old  Clo" 

Old  "  Alma,"  and  her  gloomy  walls, 
Her  organ,  choir,  and  carved-work  stalls, 

The  same  cold  dimness  shed. 
Now  fenced  and  palisaded  round, 
No  vagrant  foot  invades  the  ground, 

Nor  ragged  urchins  tread. 

The  Moor,  with  jewelled  turban  on ! 
He  and  his  "  occupation's"  gone 

The  other  side  the  way. 
The  "  Ring-o'-Bells"  is  heard  no  more, 
No  more  the  song,  the  dance,  the  roar, 
•  On  rustic's  wedding-day. 

Poor  Pegasus— the  poet's  hack- 
Is  Jlown,  and  who  his  flight  can  track, 
Beyond  the  Irk  his  range  ? 


The  Pack-horse  still  his  place  retains. 
And  trots,  untired,  o'er  hills  and  plains, 
Regardless  of  each  change. 

The  "  Castle"  that  long  braved  the  flood, 
Where  oft  was  brewed  stout  ale  and  good, 

A  College-inn  is  seen ! 
Where  frowned  the  ancient  dungeon- wall, 
Rise  modern  buildings,  fair  and  tall, 

And  stables  palatine. 

Where  low-roof  d  huts  long  stood  to  view, 
Runs  a  broad  coach-road,  formed  anew, 

High  o'er  the  Irwell's  marge, 
Flanked  by  a  wall,  o'er  arches  borne, 
It  gains  the  town — its  site  t'  adorn — 

And  entrance  fair  and  large ! 

Yon'  Market  street,  with  structures  proud, 
And  depots  grand — where  people  crowd, 

Of  every  name  and  class, — 
A  lane  of  shapeless  shops  'twas  late, 
Dark  e'en  by  day,  with  footpaths  strait, 

Where  scarce  two  dogs  could  pass. 

There  trips  the  nymph,  belle  a  la  mode, 
In  capes  and  collars,  deep  and  broad, 
With  parasol  and  veil! 


There  lady-wife  makes  steady  way, 
In  rustling  silk  and  ribbons  gay, 
Like  ship  in  gallant  sail ! 

See !  fluttering  on,  from  shop  to  shop, 
Yon'  spectacled  mustached  fop, 

In  quest  of  lark  or  spree  ! 
Now,  in  his  lounge,  he  leers  and  laughs, 
Puffs  his  cigar,  his  soda  quaffs, 

Takes  "  blackguard"  or  rapee. 

Gin-palaces  around  me  rise, 
Temples  and  theatres,  grand  in  size, 

And  banks,  bazaars  by  dozens  ; 
With  glittering  shops  in  street  and  square, 
Whose  shows  make  e'en  the  towns-folk  stare, 

And  eke  their  country  cousins. 

There  hackney-cabs  and  jaunting  cars, 
And  omnibuses  ply  their  fares — 

Rides  that  rich  lords  disparage, — 
With  various  vehicles  to  mart, 
To  play-house,  church,  or  'change — as  cart. 

Gig,  tandem,  coach  or  carriage  ! 

Rail-road  auxiliums  take  their  round, 
With  travellers  to  each  station -ground, 
Who  trade  or  pleasure  follow  : 
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Steam  carriages  of  no  Aorse-power, 

Propelled  at  twenty  miles  per  hour, 

Beat  gigs  and  coaches  hollow  ! 

Of  time-wrought  changes  tell  no  more  ; 
Far  from  the  town's  tumultuous  roar, 

Come,  gentle  muse,  with  me, 
To  sylvan  scenes  and  rural  joys, 
Green  hills,  sweet  vales,  and  azure  skies, 

And  nature's  melody. 

Let  lords  and  dukes  despise  my  lot, 
Their  lofty  domes  I  covet  not, 

Their  parks  and  gardens  gay  ; 
Give  me  my  lowly  cot,  though  poor, 
Where  th"  primrose  pale  peeps  near  my  door. 

And  linnets  pour  the  lay. 


THE    ROSES    ARE    COMING. 

The  Roses  are  coming  !  bright  June's  lovely  flowers, 
New-born  of  the  sunshine,  and  nourished  by  showers  ! 
In  green  mossy  buds  the  young  leaves  folded  lie, 
Now  near  to  burst  forth  as  mild  zephyrs  float  by. 
From  their  embryo-couch  as  to  light  they  unfold, 
What  heart  but  exults  their  first  blush  to  behold  ? 
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Carnation — fair  lily — nor  violet  disclose 

Such  beauty  and  grace  as  doth  Flora's  queen-Rose  ! 

The  Roses  are  blooming  !  all  fragrant  they're  come  ; 
Sweet  Philomel  wooes  them  ;  the  bee,  with  glad  hum, 
From  each  crimson  cup  quaffs  the  nectarine  dew; 
And  the  butterfly  rifles  their  sweets  ever  newr. 
Fresh  roses,  full  blown,  now  in  groups  meet  the  eye, 
Green  buds  clustering  roundSthem,  beneath !|a]blueftsky. 
Like  proud  city  dames,  some  in  rich  gardens  grow ; 
As  peasant-girls,  blushing,  some  grace  the  hedge-row. 

The  Roses  are  fading  !  a  dull  yellow  tinge 
Creeps  o'er  the  bright  leaf,  weaving  there  a  curl'd  fringe  ; 
Each  flower,  as  in  grief,  bows  its  languishing  head  ; 
The  blanched  leaves,  fast  shedding,  fall  on  their  cold  bed  : 
The  proudest  now  droop,  and  the  loveliest  decay, 
Their  perfume  and  splendour  are  passing  away. 
Here,  pensively  musing,  may  Beauty's  self  view 
How  transient  the  charms  of  her  cheek's  roseate  hue  ! 

Farewell,  the  dear  Roses !  the  flowers  are  all  dead  ; 
In  field,  grove,  and  garden,  the  last  bud  is  fled: 
Ephemeral  guests,  their  bright  visits  how  brief ! 
Why  droop  they  and  die,  ere  the  fall  of  the  leaf? 
What  tho'  their  gay  charms  be  now  lost  to  the  view, 
Glad  Spring  will  return  and  their  glory  renew  ; 
From  the  cold  sleep  of  death  they  shall  wake  in  fresh  bloom, 
Fair  type  of  man's  rising  to  life  from  the  tomb ! 
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LICHFIELD. 

Serene  was  the  sky,  nor  a  light  cloud  there  floated, 

When  thy  spires,  lovely  Lichfield !  first  rose  on  my  sight ; 
With  Julia  beloved,  my  sweet  home  was  allotted 

In  thee,  as  our  Eden  of  promised  delight. 
Her  smile  graced  my  cot,  her  mild  beauty  there  beaming ! 

But  frail  rides  the  bark  on  life's  glittering  tide  ; 
Of  joys  a  rich  train  while  my  fond  heart  was  dreaming, 

As  droops  the  pale  lily  she  languished  and  died. 

Thou  queen  of  fair  Cities  !  in  classical  beauty, 

High  lifting  thine  head  o'er  the  landscape  around ! 
Art,  Genius,  and  Taste,  in  glad  homage  and  duty, 

Thy  temples  with  ever-green  chaplets  have  crown'd. 
Majestic,  in  thee  arose  Learning's  Colossus, 

And  Garrick  first  kindled  with  Shakespeare's  own  fire  : 
In  thee  Darwin  sung,  as  he  nursed  plants  and  roses ; 

And  Seward  now  sleeps  where  she  late  tuned  the  lyre. 

Thy  gorgeous  Cathedral,  with  triple  spires  towering, 

Deckt  with  statues  of  kings,  tells  the  triumph  of  Time  ! 
Thro'  its  dim  gothic  aisles  the  deep  organ-tones  pouring, 

And  choir's  solemn  chant  aid  devotion  sublime. 
'Mid  its  proud  marble  monuments,  reverently  treading, 

Where  rest  the  high  dead,  have  I  mused  on  the  fame, 
That,  thro'  death's  gloomy  vista  a  glorious  light  shedding, 

With  amaranth  wreaths  consecrate  each  bright  name. 
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Where  rise  thy  gay  suburbs,  in  morn's  purple  splendour, 

I've  roved,  while  their  beauty  oft  drew  my  rapt  gaze : 
At  eve,  have  I  looked  on  thy  spires'  lofty  grandeur, 

As  they  caught  the  last  tints  of  the  sun's  parting  rays, 
Oh,  famed  is  the  field  where  thy  martyrs  did  perish  * 

And  fair  thy  green-hill,  and  thy  gaily- deckt  bower  ;f 
And  when  their  remembrance  my  heart  fails  to  cherish, 

Its  pulse  shall  have  ceased,  and  its  sorrows  be  o'er. 

1803.     *  Barrow- cop -hill,     f  The  exhibition  of  "The  Bower." 


LEAVING    LICHFIELD. 

Farewell,  ye  tall  poplars  !  ye  willows  low-bending, 

My  woodbine  alcove,  and  its  flower-scented  seat ! 
Where  linnet  and  blackbird  their  tuneful  notes  blending, 

And  soft-falling  waters,  made  melody  sweet. 
Fair  City  !  adieu  to  thy  fanes  and  gay  villas  ! 

No  more  their  chaste  grandeur  shall  draw  my  fond  gaze. 
Adieu  to  thy  groves,  shady  walks,  and  green  valleys, 

Where  roaming  by  twilight  I  tuned  my  rude  lays ! 

Loved  Lichlield !  still  dear  to  my  heart  in  its  sadness, 
Thy  landscape's  fair  ladies*  how  can  it  forget  ? 

O'er  scenes  that  I  leave,  long  beheld  but  with  gladness, 
Still  fondly  I  linger,  and  sigh  with  regret. 

*  Lichfield's  dear  "  bowers,  that  much  she  loved  to  hail, 
The  spires  she  called  '  the  Ladies  of  the  Vale  !'" 

Miss  Seward, 
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When  o'er  thy  Cathedral  the  pale  moon  is  beaming, 
No  more  shall  I  hail  it ;  nor  tread  the  dim  Pile, 

When  thro'  storied  windows  rich  sunset  is  streaming, 
And  peals  the  deep  organ  along  its  arched  aisle. 

Amid  thy  proud  homes  stood  my  own  humble  dwelling, 

With  wild-rose  and  myrtle  its  porch  intertwin'd  : 
Oh,  fair  was  her  form,  and  in  beauty  excelling, 

Who  gave  herself  to  me,  in  marriage-love  join'd. 
There  mildly  she  moved,  her  in  whom  my  joys  centred, 

The  light  of  my  home,  and  the  pride  of  my  bower  ! 
Too  early  the  spoiler  my  paradise  entered, 

And  pluckt,  in  her  blooming,  my  beautiful  Flower. 

The  day  when  I  left  thee,  loved  City  !  in  gladness, 

How  lingered  my  steps  by  St.  Chad's  lowly  fane  ! 
Along  the  sweet  vale  I  oft  turned,  in  lone  sadness, 

Thy  villas  and  gardens  to  mark  once  again. 
From  the  hill -top  thy  spires,  in  dim  distance  appearing, 

Woke  my  bosom's  deep  sigh, — then  I  bade  thee  adieu, 
No  more  to  behold  thee,  blithe  nature's  smile  wearing, 

No  more  the  rich  landscape  with  rapture  to  view. 

Oft  starts  the  sad  tear,  as  I  pensively  wander, 
While  prest  by  hard  fortune  and  harassed  with  fear, 

My  spirit  would  soar  to  the  world  that  lies  yonder, 
Above  the  wild  storms  of  this  dim  cloudy  sphere : 

And  but  for  one  star  in  this  darksome  world  beaming, 
Whosr  smilo  gilds  my  path,  I  had  sunk  in  the  gloom,— 
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In  the  grave  I  had  .slept,  on  life's  ills  no  more  dreaming, 
Without  friend  or  lover  to  weep  o'er  my  tomb. 

1804. 


ELIZABETH  KENWORTHY. 

DIED  APRIL  12th,  1804,  AGED  30  YEARS. 

Where  Chad's  low  turret  stands  'mid  foliage  green, 
And  Lichfield's  lofty  spires  adorn  the  scene, 
Softly  she  sleeps  in  that  heaven-hallow'd  spot, 
Who  by  one  Mourner  ne'er  can  be  forgot ; 
In  lonely  visits  doth  he  there  deplore 
Youth,  virtue,  beauty  faded,  now  no  more. 

While  Memory  here  retracing  former  years, 
Blest  with  her  smile,  sheds  unavailing  tears  ; 
And  Hope  no  charm  can  in  the  future  view, 
Like  the  glad  hours  he  in  her  converse  knew  ; 
Calm  would  he  wait,  till  his  last  sigh  be  paid 
O'er  her  loved  dust,  ere  he  at  rest  be  laid; 
When,  of  surviving  friends  and  kindred  dear, 
None  will  be*  left  to  say,  "  She  slumbers  here." 


TO    THE    MUSE. 

Gentle  Muse !  who,  through  the  day, 
Hold'sl  my  thoughts in  tuneful  play: 
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Now,  when  night  around  doth  reign, 
Stretching  wide  o'er  land  and  main  ; 
When  the  moon,  in  silvery  splendour, 
Peeps  in  at  my  chamber-window, 
And  the  stars  shine  clear  and  bright, 
And  the  glow-worm  gives  her  light ; 
When  each  flower  hath  shut  its  bell, 
And  each  bird,  save  Philomel, 
Sleeps  in  leafy  bower  and  bush, — 
When  the  busy  hum  is  hush, 
Nor  a  sound  doth  strike  the  ear, 
Save  the  cricket's  chirping  near  ; 
Noiv,  as  restless  on  my  bed, 
Rolls,  from  side  to  side  my  head, 
In  kind  pity  to  my  brain, 
All  thy  wonted  fire  restrain, 
While  I  to  my  corner  creep, 
Cease  to  rhyme,  and  drop  asleep. 

Thou  !  with  whom  I  oft  have  stray'd, 
In  vale,  glen,  and  greenwood  shade, 
Grant  thy  humble  votary 
Respite  brief  from  poetry; 
Oh,  suspend  the  power  of  rhyme, 
Whether  simple  or  sublime  ! 
Let  sweet  Sleep  me  solace  now, 
Wreath  her  poppies  round  my  brow, 
And  her  wand  wave  gently  o'er  mo, 
While  fair  visions  float  before  me, 
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Till,  beneath  oblivion's  sway, 

Thoughts — words — rhymes  all  pass  away. 

When  the  moon  hath  hid  her  head, 
And  the  stars  are  gone  to  bed ; 
When  doth  fade  the  glow-worm's  light, 
And  are  vanished  ghost  and  sprite ; 
When  foul  witch  her  charm  hath  blended, 
And  each  fairy-revel's  ended ; 
When  the  crow  of  chanticleer 
Tells  the  day-dawn  draweth  near, 
And  the  nightingale's  lorn  lay, 
In  sweet  strain  hath  died  away ; 
When  the  morn,  in  crimson  dight, 
Streaks  the  orient  hills  with  light, 
And  the  day  Dan  Phoebus  brings ; 
When  the  "  lark  at  heaven-gate  sings," 
And  the  flowers  that  maidens  prize, 
Ope  their  little  azure  eyes ; 
When  the  dew-drop  decks  the  thorn, 
And  is  heard  the  huntsman's  horn  ; 
When  the  ploughman,  to  his  toil, 
Whistling  wends,  with  cheerful  smile  ; 
And  the  schoolboy  creeps  along, 
Listening  to  the  cuckoo's  song, 
Then,  loved  Muse !  in  chaste  attire, 
Come  ! — my  lays  again  inspire. 


a 
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THE 

WINTON    MURDER, 

Committed  on  the  Night  of  May  22nd,   1826. 

Forth  from  the  town  two  ruffians  wend, 
Yon'  hedge-row  alehouse  guides  their  eye  ; 

Their  gloomy  looks  dark  thoughts  portend, 
Their  weapons  dire  dark  work  imply : 

Nor  once  shall  rise  that  setting  sun, 

Before  the  deed  of  death  they've  done. 

The  house  they  reach ;  alone,  apart 
They  enter,  and  as  strangers  seem  ; 

With  sign  and  look  each  plays  his  part, 
Their  ways  the  hostess  wild  doth  deem  : 

The  whisper  stolen,  the  question  deep, 

Half  rouse  suspicion  from  its  sleep. 

With  smiles  they  greet  the  host's  approach  ; 

With  him  the  glass  each  quaffs  and  fills ; 
They  drug  his  drink,  till,  on  the  couch, 

Deep  slumber  fast  his  senses  seals  : 
Of  him  disposed,  their  fell  intent 
He'll  now  nor  frustrate  nor  prevent. 

With  wily  words  they  from  him  drew 
The  secret  where  his  treasure  lay  ; 
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Through  waves  of  blood,  the  prize  in  view, 

They  seek  to  stem  their  dreadful  way  : 
The  dame  and  girl  once  drenched  in  gore, 
Mine  host  then  sleeps  to  wake  no  more. 

Now,  out  of  door,  they  close  confer 

In  whispered  tone — that  none  may  tell — 

The  inmates  how  to  massacre, 
And  then  away  o'er  moss  and  fell. 

'Tis  fixed  ;  amid  night's  deepening  gloom, 

The  coming  hour  decides  their  doom. 

The  house  all  hushed  and  still — the  maid, 
To  show  the  men  their  room,  was  sent ; 

But  one  went  in,  the  other  staid 

Half-way,  to  guard  the  stairs'  ascent ; 

His  fellow  with  the  maid,  within, 

The  butcher- work  did  then  begin. 

Around  her  neck  his  arm  he  threw, 

As  if  in  act  her  lip  to  kiss, 
When  'cross  her  throat  his  blade  he  drew, 

Nor  did  his  aim  the  villain  miss ; 
She,  with  him  struggling,  "  Murder!"  cried, 
And  sunk,  ensanguined,  by  his  side. 

That  boy,  there,  watching  in  his  bed, 
'Till  then  unseen — how  came  he  near  ? 
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The  murderer  quits  the  girl  half  dead, 

And,  fiend-like,  flies  to  hold  him  there, 
And  stop  his  breath, — when,  ah !  just  then, 
His  bleeding  victim  rose  again. 

Again  the  ruffian  cloth  her  clasp, 

And  makes  the  death-blow  doubly  sure ; 

The  boy  eludes  his  gory  grasp, 

And,  rushing,  gains  the  chamber  door, 

O'erleaps  whate'er  would  him  impede, 

And  darts  down  stairs  with  lightning-speed. 

Where  was  the  stair-set  sentinel, 

Not  to  arrest  him  in  his  flight  ? 
He's  gone  the  hostess'  blood  to  spill  ; — 

She  heard  the  shriek  and  snatched  the  light, 
When,  as  she  started  from  her  seat, 
The  armed  assassin  did  her  meet. 

Grasping  her  firm,  a  stroke  he  makes, 
She,  struggling,  falls — amid  their  strife 

His  mark  he  miss'd  ;  fresh  aim  he  takes, 
And  in  her  cheek  deep  sheathes  his  knife : 

The  weapon  went  the  blade's  full  length, 

To  draw  it  thence  surpast  his  strength. 

The  boy  ! — 'twas  then  he  past  them  sprung, 
Urged  by  the  ruffians  steps  behind, 
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When  from  the  dame  th'  assassin  flung, 
And  in  dark  chase  his  comrade  join'd. 
The  boy  escaped  them  :  coDscience-scar'd, 
The  murderers  fled  ; — the  rest  were  spar'd. 

They  fled — from  home  and  friends  they  hied  ; 

Disguised,  o'er  moor  and  hill  they  rov'd, 
Till  justice  them  afar  descried  ; — 

Brought  hack,  arraigned,  and  guilty  prov'd, 
On  gallows  tree  the  Two  were  hung, 
Nor  own'd  the  crime  for  which  they  swung. 


ENGLAND!    MY    COUNTRY. 

Oh  !  see  where  she  shines,  like  a  gem  in  the  ocean, 

Fair  England  !  the  wonder  and  pride  of  the  world  ! 
With  armies  and  fleets  in  majestical  motion, 

And  banners  to  freedom  and  victory  unfurl' d ; 
With  white  cliffs  and  castles  her  high  coasts  defending, 

And  forts  and  proud  towers  the  rude  foe  that  repel  ; 
While  in  villas  and  cots,  'mid  her  vales  softly  blending, 

Her  lords  and  her  peasantry  peacefully  dwell ! 

How  fair  rise  her  temples,  her  palaces  proudly  ! 

The  ark  of  her  God,  and  loved  seats  of  her  kings ; 
Her  high  courts  and  halls  sound  her  eloquence  loudly ; 

Science  walks  in  her  groves,  and  the  Muse  sweetlv  sings  ! 
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Homes,  altars,  and  hearts  warm  devotion  here  hallows ; 

Here  Truth  holds  her  triumphs,  and  Justice  her  scales  ; 
Here  Freedom  resides,  of  her  right  ever  jealous  ; 

And  Art  spreads  her  conquests  and  Commerce  her  sails. 

She's  an  Isle  of  the  blest !  rising  'mid  the  blue  waters ; 

The  Ethiop  leaps  free,  when  his  feet  touch  her  soil ; 
She  breaks  the  slave-fetters  of  Afric's  dark  daughters, 

And  th'  Hindoostan  widow  plucks  from  the  red  pile. 
How  god-like  her  act !  pure  Religion  restoring, 

From  Rome's  papal  bondage  she  sets  Zion  free  ! 
Glad  realms  at  her  feet  their  rich  tribute  are  pouring : 

Proud  nations  enthrone  her,  the  Queen  of  the  sea ! 

Hark  !  o'er  the  wide  waves  a  loud  jubilant  swelling  ! 

O'er  Gallia's  gay  region  in  grandeur  it  rose, 
'Tis  the  shout  of  the  Victors,  their  tyrants  repelling, 

And  triumph  of  Liberty  o'er  her  base  foes  ! 
'Tis  the  voice  of  a  People,  resolved  not  to  barter 

Their  birthright  for  chains  and  the  bonds  of  the  slave, — 
That  wrung  from  the  grasp  of  a  despot  their  charter, 

And  fought  but  for  freedom,  and  conquer' d  to  save  ! 

Oh,  hail  the  glad  sound,  as  'tis  borne  o'er  the  billow, 
And  waft  back,  ye  winds !  laurel-wreaths  for  the  dead ; 

The  bands  that  fell  bravely,  soft  peace  be  their  pillow, 
The  tears  of  their  country  shall  hallow  their  bed. 

Pure  flame  of  the  patriot !  should  kings  dare  to  stir  it, 
The  heroes  of  France  shall  a  beacon-light  be  ; 
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The  spark  they  struck  out,  the  bright  fire  of  their  spirit 
Shall  rouse  the  fallen  nations,  'till  Europe  be  free. 

Dear  England !  my  country,  my  home,  and  my  glory ! 

No  faction  shall  harm  thee,  nor  tyrant  enslave ; 
Renowned  shalt  thou  flourish,  the  theme  of  proud  story, 

The  fair  isle  of  Beauty  and  land  of  the  Brave  ! 
Secure  in  thy  laws — Magna  Charta  how  glorious ! — 

With  a  Sovereign  who  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  the  free, 
Whose  subjects  still  guard  her,  in  fealty  victorious : 

Oh,  England  !  what  kingdom  on  earth  is  like  Thee  ? 


THE    PRIZE    PROLOGUE. 

When  Thespian  Jove  heheld  his  Temple's  rise, 

He,  'mid  the  gods,  proclaimed  a  golden  Prize, 

To  mortal  Bard,  whose  muse  should  best  indite 

A  Prologue  for  the  Theatre's  opening-night. 

Eager  for  fame,  with  hope  of  conquest  flush'd ; 

A  crowd  of  rhymesters  to  the  conquest  rush'd  ; 

Forth  from  their  brains  the  precious  samples  flow'd, 

Their  stock  of  lore  and  intellect  that  show'd, — 

That  marked  their  vague  conceptions,  vilely  clad 

In  words  of  limping  gait,  and  "  prose  run  mad." 

After  long  time,  and  many  a  racking  thought, 

When  to  the  "  sticking  place"  their  rhymes  were  wrought, 

Proudly  they  gave  them  in — a  vagrant  sort — 

To  wait  the  judgment  of  the  Thespian  court. 
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When  came  the  time  of  trial  and  award, 

Big  with  the  fate  of  prologue  and  of  bard, 

While  looked  the  town  to  hail  a  grand  display 

Of  taste  and  genius  that  should  bear  the  sway, 

The  labouring  mount  brought  forth — oh,  lucky  lot ! — 

Poor  Barry's  puerile  piece,  for  which  the  prize  he  got. 

Yet  was  there  One,  who  mixed  not  with  the  throng, 
That  claimed  no  title  to  poetic  song  ; 
A  child  of  passion,  all  untaught  by  art, 
Whose  simple  pathos  oft  had  touched  the  heart ; 
Rose  in  his  mind  the  thought — him  prompting  still — 
Amid  the  tuneful  chords  to  try  his  skill : 
No  luring  gold  had  charm  his  lay  to  hire, 
A  purer  motive  did  his  breast  inspire ; 
Conscious  of  power,  yet  doubtful  of  success, 
He  wooed  the  Muse  for  one  sublime  "  address" 
Whose  words  should  welcome,  warm,  delight,  surprise, 
And  charm  the  audience,  ere  the  curtains  rise. 
The  heavenly  muse,  propitious  as  he  prayed, 
Cheered  him  with  hope,  and  promised  him  her  aid ; 
His  fear  dispelled,  the  lyre  he  boldly  strung, 
And  o'er  the  strings  his  venturous  fingers  flung  ; 
High  rose  the  strains, — in  each  harmonious  sound, 
His  warmest  wish  and  fondest  hope  were  crown'd. 

Ere  the  fixed  day  that  should  the  prize  reveal, 
(Given  to  some  paltry  lines,  through  party  zeal,) 
He  to  the  public  pealed,  in  fairness  all, 
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By  its  sole  verdict  or  to  stand  or  fall ; 

Nor  at  his  bar  did  lie  appeal  in  vain, 

The  public  voice  responded  to  his  strain, 

And  wreathed  his  brow  with  flowers  of  fairest  hues, 

The  noble  triumph  of  his  unbought  muse  ; 

A  victory  of  more  value,  in  his  eyes, 

Than  if  from  Jove's  own  hand  he'd  gain'd  the  golden  prize. 


LINES    FOR    AN    ALBUM. 

TO  A  LADY. 

Life  is  an  Album  ! — nursery  lays 

And  Childhood's  early  words  begin  it : 

In  Youth's  fair  page  Joy  sings  and  plays, 
While  Love  and  Hope  write  sonnets  in  it. 

In  Manhood's  leaf  warm  Friendship  rhymes, 
Dull  Care  oft  writes,  and  Fame  but  seldom : 

In  drooping  Age  cold  Avarice  chimes, 

And  Death's  sad  dirge  concludes  the  Album. 

The  World's  an  Album!— where  Priest,  Sage, 
Wit,  Fool,  and  Traveller  tell  their  story : 

Bard,  Player,  Hero,  in  its  page, 

Record  their  rhymes  for  gold  or  glory. 

Here  Virtue  oft,  neglected,  'plains, 

With  tear- fraught  words  her  grief  recording 
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Turn  the  next  page — in  rapturous  strains, 
There  triumphs  Vice,  gay  crowds  applauding. 

Each  opening  leaf  unfolds  new  themes, 
As  penned  by  Folly,  Pride,  or  Pleasure  ; 

There  Science  soars,  Ambition  dreams, 
And.  Passion  raves  in  varied  measure. 

In  the  fair  Album  of  thy  days, 

Lady  !  may  no  dark  lines  be  noted ; 

But  there  be  read,  in  brightest  lays, 
A  life  to  virtuous  deeds  devoted. 


RECOLLECTIONS    AND   CHANGES. 

How  changed  the  scene,  where,  in  my  boyhood  hours, 
Careless  I  roamed,  and  pluckt  the  opening  flow'rs. 
Gone  is  each  object  of  my  young  delight, 
Missed  with  regret — while  others  meet  my  sight. 

Each  early  haunt  to  memory  is  endeared — 
The  glen,  where  first  the  cuckoo's  note  I  heard  ; 
The  village-green,  the  cross,  the  road-side  school, 
The  mill,  the  minnow-brook,  and  sedgy-pool ; 

The  stile  and  gate  o'er  which  I  used  to  spring, 
The  tree  in  which  I  loved  to  climb  and  swing, 
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(While  echo  in  the  valley  heard  my  glee, 
And  mocked  my  laugh)  I  ne'er  again  shall  see. 

The  hedgerow's  vanished,  where  the  harebell  grew, 
The  foxglove,  primrose,  and  the  voilet  blue  ; 
Where  oft  I  watched  the  red-cap  and  the  wren, 
Nor  nest  or  flower  I  there  shall  pull  again. 

The  moss-clad  bank,  where  the  sweet  woodbine  crept, 
And  hawthorn  bloomed — where  in  the  shade  I  slept, 
While  tuneful  birds  around,  in  bush  and  tree, 
As  if  to  lull  me,  poured  their  melody  ; 

That  bank  is  levelled.     O'er  the  daisied  mead 

Eed  buildings  rise,  and  rural  views  recede  : 

The  greensward-lane,  where  late  the  hedge-rose  smil'd, 

Is  now  defaced,  of  nature's  charms  despoil'd. 

Rased  is  the  path  that  led  to  field  and  fold ; 
The  garden  grass-plot  there  is  trimmed  and  roll'd  : 
The  gravell'd  walk  winds  round  the  once-fair  glade, — 
The  fenced  plantation  there  extends  its  shade. 

Felled  is  the  stately  oak,  whence,  blithe  and  gay, 
I  got  me  May-boughs  on  King  Charles's  day : 
Nor  larch  or  poplar  there  their  foliage  show, 
The  spoiler's  hand  hath  laid  their  beauty  low. 

Where  humble  homes  and  ivied  huts  appear'd, 
The  splendid  villa  and  proud  hall  are  rear'd : 
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Where  smiled  the  farm,  and  toiled  the  cottage -swain, 
Spreads  the  tall  mansion  and  the  wide  domain. 

Where  bloomed  the  thorn,  yon'  gaudy  tavern  view, 
The  "  unwashed"  mechanic's  nightly  rendevouz  ! 
Where  whispering  lovers  breathed  the  tender  tale, 
The  host's  loud  laugh  and  drunkard's  roar  prevail. 

Fair  rural  scenes !  dear  to  the  peasant's  heart, 
That  virtue,  peace,  and  health  to  him  impart ! 
How  mourns  the  muse  when  luxury  invades 
Your  verdant  vales  and  deep  embowering  shades  ! 

Where  trade  usurps,  no  minstrel  wakes  his  lyre, 
The  arts  and  graces  from  the  scene  retire. 
Princes  and  peers  a  pageant's  pride  may  be, 
A  country's  glory  are  its  peasantry ! 


TO   AN   EMPEROR   BUTTERFLY. 

Why  sporting  here,  bright  Child  of  air ! 

Have  grove  and  glen  no  charm  for  thee  ? 
Here  canst  thou  find  no  balmy  fare, 

No  violet  bank,  nor  red-rose  tree. 

In  square  and  street  still  on  the  wing, 
Through  dingy  alley  fluttering,  flying, 

Thou  needs  must  tire, — no  dewy  spring, 
Nor  fagrant  flower  thy  food  supplying. 
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Why  spend  in  smoke  thy  sunny  hour  ? 

'Mid  dust  and  din  why  seek  to  stop  ? 
Thou  canst  not  light  on  leaf  or  flower, 

Nor  drink  from  herb  one  honey-drop. 

Wide-ranging,  should  thine  eye  explore 

Sweet  mignionette  in  window-sill, 
Some  foe,  ere  half  thy  banquet  o'er, 

With  boding  fears  thy  breast  would  fill. 

What  fancy  hath  misled  thy  way, 
To  wander  here  from  home,  forlorn  ? 

From  verdant  fields  how  could'st  thou  stray, 
From  bowers  where  thou  wert  bred  and  born  ?- 

Where  first  thy  form  emerged  to  light, 
Gay  golden  drops  thy  wings  adorning, 

And  took  in  air  its  glittering  flight, 
Fanned  by  the  breath  of  rosy  morning  ? 

Hath  some  proud  Papillon  thee  won, 

On  wanton  wing,  the  town  to  see, 
And  lost  thee  here — while  gazing  on 

Some  flaunting  fair-one,  fine  as  thee  ? 

Imperial  Moth !  the  town  forsake, 
To  flowery  vales  thy  pinions  press, 

Ere  vagrant  boy  thee  captive  take, 
And  crush  thee,  in  thy  splendid  dress. 
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Haste  to  thy  bower,  and  revel  there  ! 

Thy  feast,  from  every  flower  that  blows  ; 
Thy  flight,  in  fields  of  balmy  air  ; 

Thy  couch,  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ! 

Go,  and  enjoy  thy  life's  brief  date, 
Thy  day  of  sunshine,  void  of  sorrow, 

I  envy  thee  thy  being's  state, 
Whose  bliss  depends  not  on  the  morrow. 


SMILES    AND    TEARS. 

Daughters  of  blooming  Joy  and  rosy  Health, 

Sweet  Smiles !  that  o'er  the  countenance  love  to  play, 
Of  those  in  stately  halls,  where  Pomp  and  Wealth 
In  balls  and  masques,  drive  grief  and  care  away, 
Oh,  come !  and  dress  my  features  blithe  and  gay, 
The  glow  of  friendship  pure,  and  changeless  Love ! 
With  your  glad  sunshine  gild  my  life's  short  day  : 
A  guiltless  conscience  let  your  radiance  prove, 
A  heartfelt  peace  and  joy,  the  bliss  of  heaven  above ! 

Offspring  of  gloomy  Woe  and  pallid  Grief, 

Sad  Tears  !  whose  drops  bedim  fair  Beauty's  eye — 
Whose  flow  doth  give  the  troubled  breast  relief, 

In  darksome  cells  where  Want's  pale  children  cry ; 

Oh,  from  your  trickling  be  my  cheek  still  dry, 
Or  let  me  weep  but  for  another's  woe! 
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When  Virtue  mourns,  and  Worth  and  Genius  sigh, 
Let  the  bright  tear  of  generous  pity  flow  ; 
This  transport  let  me  share,  the  bliss  of  earth  below ! 


TO    KIRKSTALL    ABBEY. 

Abbey  Pile !  in  days  of  old 

To  the  Virgin  dedicate  ! 
Beauteous  wert  thou  to  behold, 

Not,  as  now,  all  desolate. 

'Mid  thy  ruins,  drear  and  damp, 

Have  I  marked  Time's  ruthless  sway  ; 

From  thine  aisles  Religion's  pomp, 
Like  a  dream,  hath  passed  away. 

There  thy  falling  towers  I  sung, 

Broken  columns,  moss-grown  cells — 

Mouldering  walls,  with  ivy  huug, 
Where  the  daylight  dimly  dwells. 

When,  afar,  I  low  am  laid, 
Strangers  still  shall  visit  thee, 

Oft  shall  pilgrim,  in  thy  shade, 
To  the  Virgin  pour  his  plea. 

When  the  moon,  as  twilight  falls, 
Tips  thy  towers  with  silver  light, 
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Lovers,  wandering  near  thy  walls, 
Oft  the  tender  vow  shall  plight. 

Where  I've  sat,  and  mused  alone, 
Haply  may  some  bard  retire, 

Tell  his  woes  in  softer  tone, 
Wake  to  loftier  themes  his  lyre. 

Pondering  o'er  thee,  ruined  Pile  ! 

While  he  pours  the  plaintive  lay, 
Song  his  sorrow  shall  beguile, — 

His,  like  mine,  shall  pass  away. 

Abbey  of  the  vale !  adieu, 
Thee  shall  I  behold  no  more; 

Other  scenes  await  my  view, 
Ere  with  me  life's  dream  be  o'er. 


LOVE-LANE.* 

Kemote  from  town,  its  strife  and  noise, 
While  rides  the  moon  thro'  cloudless  skies, 

Her  fair  domain, 
In  lonely  walk,  at  evening  hour, 
The  muse  invoked,  my  strain  I  pour, 

And  sing  Love-lane  ! 
*  In  the  vicinity  of  Manchester—  now  built  over. 
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I  prize  the  noble  sports  and  plays, 
Of  good  Queen  Bess's  golden  days, 

When  Shakespeare  sung  ; 
When  England's  lords  and  statesmen  dear, 
Were  homely,  honest,  and  sincere, 

In  heart  and  tongue. 

I  laud  the  bards  of  ancient  rhyme  ; 

With  Goldsmith,  Pope,  and  Young  sublime, 

Collins  and  Gray ; 
Milton — lost  Paradise  his  theme — 
Moore,  and  the  Bard  of  Avon's  stream  ; 

A  bright  array ! 

Give  me  the  bard  whose  generous  soul 
The  meaner  passions  ne'er  controul, 

That  courts  no  praise  ; 
Whom  genius  fires,  fair  beauty  charms, 
And  friendship  binds,  and  freedom  warms, 

Nor  interest  sways. 

"  Love-lane"  I  sing !  oh,  could  my  verse 
The  rapture  of  the  scene  rehearse, 

In  classic  strain ; 
Its  name  should  live  in  rural  song, 
And  future  poets  join  the  throng, 

To  grace  Love-lane. 

Hard  by,  where  yon  old  mansion*  stands — 

*  Ancoats  Hall.  H 
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The  wreck  of  years,  the  work  of  hands 
In  dust  long  Iain- 
Appears  a  path,  far-winding  round, 
Its  sheltering  hedge  with  wild-rose  crown'd, 
Yclep'd  Love-lane. 

Whether  some  faithful  pair,  of  yore, 
Here  met — 'till  on  some  distant  shore, 

Beyond  the  main, 
In  battle  fell  the  warrior  brave, 
While  bard  sang  o'er  the  virgin's  grave 

Soft  plaintive  strain ; — 

Or  modern  lovers,  meeting  here, 

In  blooming  Spring,  when  flowers  appear 

Fresh,  after  rain, 
While  sweet  the  blackbird's  song  was  heard, 
Might  thus  it  name — tells  not  the  bard 

That  sings  Love-lane ! 

The  poet's  house  may  hence  be  viewed, 
And  tavern  where  good  ale  is  brewed, 

And  mansions  plain, 
On  banks  where  peeps  the  primrose  pale, 
The  river  sweeping  through  the  vale, 

From  fair  Love-lane. 

Here  from  the  town,  to  breathe  fresh  air, 
On  summer  evenings  crowds  repair, 
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A  gaudy  train  ! 
The  beau,  tlie  belle,  the  prude,  the  pert, 
Themselves,  and  others,  here  divert, 

Along  Love-lane. 

How  sweet  the  hour  when  all  is  hush, 
When  shut's  the  rose,  and  still's  the  thrush, 

And  moon  shines  clear, 
While  thought  meets  thought,  enraptur'd,  warm, 
With  those  we  love,  linked  arm  in  arm, 

To  saunter  here ! 

Glad  nymphs  and  swains,  young,  blithe  and  gay, 
Who  in  Love's  rosy  fetters  play  ! 

Your  bliss  enjoy  ; 
Your  rapturous  hours  ! — the  griefs  and  fears 
That  open  on  succeeding  years, 

May  make  ye  sigh. 

Happy  the  Pair  that  wedlock  binds, 
With  genial  hearts  and  virtuous  minds ; 

Nor  proud  nor  vain  ! 
Heaven's  choicest  blessing  here  they  prove, 
As,  hand  in  hand,  they  walk  in  love, 

A-down  life's  lane. 
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LOVE. 

Oh,  Love!  what  pleasures  and  what  pains 

Thou  scatterest  in  our  way ! 
O'er  hearts  of  kings  and  shepherd-swains 

Thy  sceptre  thou  dost  sway  ! 
'Tis  thine  to  mould  them  to  thy  mind, 

To  tune  them  to  thy  tone, 
The  proud  to  bend,  the  strong  to  bind, 

A  triumph  all  thine  own. 

Say,  by  what  soft  and  secret  springs 

Doth  Love  its  power  convey  ? 
Our  hearts,  alas !  what  tender  things  ! 

How  easy  broke  are  they  ! 
When  minds  in  mutual  love  are  met, 

How  rapturous  is  the  thrill ! 
Nor  faithless  hearts  can  we  forget, 

Their  image  haunts  us  still. 

How  rich  the  joy  when  youthful  pair, 

By  shady  glen  or  grove, 
The  rural  walk  at  evening  share, 

And  whisper  vows  of  love  ! 
Wild  flowerets  springing  round  their  feet, 

The  woodlark  warbling  near, 
The  scene,  the  hour,  so  calmly  sweet ! 

While  clasp  they  all  that's  dear. 
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When  meet  we  those  we'er  born  to  love, 

And  love's  first  glow  we  feel, 
What  gay  dreams  of  delight  we  prove, 

That  o'er  us  gently  steal ! 
If  doomed  to  part,  to  meet  no  more, 

What  charm,  in  after-days, 
The  mind's  calm  comfort  can  restore, 

The  heart's  deep  sorrow  rase  ? 

Why  should  one  form  and  aspect  fair — 

One  first  look  win  the  soul, 
And  fancy  wake  the  fondness  there, 

That  reason  can't  controul  ? 
O'er  the  charmed  sense,  its  heaven  t'  impart, 

The  hallowed  passion  reigns  ; 
Amid  the  ruins  of  the  heart, 

Its  impress  still  remains. 


PSALM     CXXXVII. 

Where  Babylon's  towers  rose  in  grandeur  and  pride, 
By  Euphrates'  broad  river  we  sat  down  and  sigh'd : 
As  captives  of  Zion,  bewailing  her  fate, 
We  wept,  as  we  mused  on  her  desolate  state. 

Our  harps,  that,  in  Judah,  with  joy  we  oft  strung, 
In  silence  and  grief,  on  the  willows  we  hung  ; 
On  branches  that  waved  by  the  marge  of  the  stream, 
They  droopt,  a?  in  sympathy  with  our  sad  theme. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  waters,  forlorn,  as  we  wept, 
The  haughty,  the  godless  that  watch  o'er  us  kept, 
Song  and  melody  asked,  in  derision  and  taunt, 
"  Come,  singers  of  Israel !  awake  Zion's  chaunt." 

How  shall  we,  loved  Salem  !  here  strike  the  loud  chord  ? 
How  sing,  in  strange  land,  the  high  praise  of  the  Lord  ? 
Ye  spoilers  !  no,  ne'er  will  we  awake  the  glad  string, 
Till  the  Lord  back  to  Zion  her  captives  doth  bring. 

If,  Jerusalem  !  thee  I  e'er  fail  to  regret, 

Or,  in  gladness  or  grief,  I  thy  glory  forget, 

Let  my  right-hand  forego  her  fair  skill, — let  my  tongue 

To  my  parched  palate  cleave,  and  no  more  pour  the  song. 

Remember,  0  Lord  !  Edom's  sons, — how  the  foe, 
In  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  slaughter  and  woe, 
Mid  the  fury  and  fray,  did  thy  temple  surround, 
Crying,  "  Down  with  the  beautiful  shrine  to  the  ground." 

Exult  not,  proud  Edom !  how  dreadful  the  day, 
When  God  shall  our  wrongs  on  thy  children  repay ! 
The  Lord  shall  arise,  and  his  Zion  restore, 
And  his  garments  be  stained  with  Idumea's  gore. 

And  Babylon  !  thou  who  didst  joy  in  our  doom, 
'Mid  the  revel  and  banquet  thy  judgment  shall  come  ; 
Thy  triumphs,  thy  pomp,  and  thy  viol's  sweet  sound 
Shall  cease, — and  no  trace  of  thy  glory  bo  found! 
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HOUSE    OF    MY    BIRTH.* 

House  of  my  birth  !  where  first  mine  eyes 

Oped  on  the  world's  illusive  light ; 
Ere  flowers,  and  fields,  and  sunny  skies 

Were  pictured  to  my  infant  sight. 

Home  of  my  childhood !  where  I  play'd ; 

Well-pleased  its  painted  sign  I  saw, 
My  boyish  art  with  pen  essay'd 

The  lion's  rampant  shape  to  draw. 

The  royal  beast  yet  guards  the  door, 
The  flight  of  steps  still  meets  my  view, 

The  golden  grapes  hang  clustering  o'er, 
As  when  my  first  young  gaze  they  drew. 

There  sat  my  sires,  at  public  call, 

Each  coming  friend  and  guest  to  greet ; 

Or  there  apart,  in  parlour  small, 
The  smile  of  kindred  dear  to  meet. 

There  harmless  mirth  went  round,  I  ween  ; 

There  honest  men  quaffed  nut-brown  ale  : 
That  calm  abode, — how  changed  the  scene ! 

A  depot  now  for  spirits'  sale. 
*  The  Red  Lion,  in  Church  street,  Manchester,  very  recently  taken  down, 
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My  early  home,  and  long  endeared  ! 

Fond  memory  marks  each  well-known  spot ; 
To  strangers  is  that  home  transferr'd, 

My  sires  extinct,  their  names  forgot. 

Place  of  my  birth !  I  pass  thee  now, 
When  life  and  love's  glad  Spring  is  o'er — 

When  Time's  rude  hand  hath  dimm'd  my  brow, 
And  blanched  my  cheek  to  bloom  no  more. 

The  street,  its  name  still  wears  a  spell, 
Each  time-worn  relic  wakes  regret ; 

There  stood  the  school,  remembered  well, 
Where  first  I  learned  my  alphabet. 

That  street,  where  erst  proud  mansions  smil'd, 
And  peaceful  dwellings  deckt  the  scene, 

Is  now  a  mart  for  merchants,  fill'd 
With  trade's  deep  hum,  from  morn  to  e'en. 

There  gambolled  I  with  th'  urchin  group, 
Bought  cakes  and  toys  at  Mary  Coes ; 

And  flew  my  kite,  and  drove  my  hoop, — 
Sweet  boyhood's  happy  hours  were  those. 

For  Youth  has  felt  love's  power,  and  sigh'd, 
And  Manhood  mourned  joy's  early  blight: 

Departed  friends  and  hopes  destroy'd, 

Have  urged  Time's  wing  with  swifter  {light. 
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Full  threescore  years  are  fled  away, 
Like  dream  of  yesternight  they're  gone 

And  Autumn's  fruits  now  fast  decay, 
And  Winter's  cold  must  soon  come  on. 

House  of  my  birth  ! — but  where  to  die, 
I  reck  not  ?  since  the  world  can  give 

To  me  no  good  ;  my  only  joy 
For  one  loved  being  yet  to  live. 

May  that  one  form — in  life  long  dear — 
Be  near  my  couch,  her  balm  to  pour  ; 

In  death's  chill  gloom  my  heart  to  cheer, 
And  gild  with  peace  our  parting  hour. 


WHAT    ART    THOU,    LOVE? 

What  art  thou,  Love  !  whose  potent  sway 

All  hearts  are  formed  to  feel, 
That,  in  life's  morn  or  noontide  gay, 

Dost  o'er  the  senses  steal  ? 
In  India's  clime  thy  flame's  confest, 

And  felt  'mid  Zembla's  snows  ; 
Thy  spirit  warms  the  peasant's  breast, 

And  in  the  monarch's  glows. 

Thy  secret  charm,  where  doth  it  dwell  ? 
In  feature,  form,  or  face  ? 
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Say,  how  doth  fancy  aid  the  spell, 
And  paint  each  winning  grace  ? 

'Tis  not  the  aspect,  air,  nor  form 
That  doth  the  mind  controul  ; 

Tis  all  combined  creates  the  charm 
Which  fascinates  the  soul. 

Oh,  when  two  souls,  framed  in  one  mould, 

In  love's  soft  links  are  bound, 
In  bliss,  more  prized  than  pomp  or  gold, 

Their  halcyon  hours  go  round  : 
For  them  young  love  a  banquet  spreads, 

Her  choicest  sweets  she  pours, 
Around  their  couch  a  halo  sheds, 

And  strews  their  path  with  flowers. 

But,  oh !  when  Jealousy's  fell  stings 

The  bosom  deeply  wound, 
The  mind,  like  raging  Etna,  flings 

Its  passion -fires  around. 
When  darts  of  Falsehood  pierce  the  soul, 

How  keen  their  torturing  smart, 
Till  madness  drains  the  poisoned  bowl, 

Or  sorrow  breaks  the  heart  ? 


THE    CHILD    OF    SORROW 

When  at  my  birth  the  midwife  sung. 
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And  gossips  gaily  smil'd, 
Dark  Sorroiv  o'er  my  cradle  hung, 
And  marked  me  as  her  child. 

Too  well,  through  many  a  painful  year, 

Her  fatal  mark  I've  borne  ; 
A  Father's  fault  oft  drew  the  tear, 

In  childhood's  smiling  morn. 

The  friends  that  blest  my  manhood's  bloom, 

Their  loss  I  lived  to  tell ; 
And  o'er  loved  Julia's  early  tomb, 

My  tear-drops  softly  fell. 

As  the  world  opened  to  my  view 

My  fondest  hopes  were  foil'd  ; 
O'er  faded  joys  I  sighed  adieu, 

And  wept,  as  Sorroiv  s  Child. 

To  soothe  the  melancholy  hour, 

My  lonely  grief  to  quell, 
I  sought  the  Muse's  magic  bower, 

And  listened  to  her  shell. 

In  pensive  mood  with  her  I  stray'd, 

(For  sorrow  loves  the  muse,) 
I  wooed  her  smile,  nor  did  the  maid 

To  me  her  smile  refuse, 
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I  sought  to  catch  the  living  rays 

Of  Nature's  hallowed  fire, 
That  glance  across  the  Poet's  gaze, 

And  lighten  o'er  his  Jyre. 

Swift  o'er  the  chords,  harsh,  wild,  and  deep, 

At  first  my  hand  I  threw  ; 
Oft  I  essayed,  till,  at  each  sweep, 

The  tones  more  mellow  grew  ; 

Till,  heard  by  village- swains  around, 

The  strains  harmonious  rose  ; 
They  charmed  my  griefs,  while  seemed  the  sound 

Responsive  to  my  woes. 

And  still,  when  sorrow  makes  me  sigh, 

I  share  the  maiden's  smiles, 
She  soothes  me  with  her  lullaby, 

The  lonely  hour  beguiles. 

But  pain  and  sorrow  soon  will  cease, 

The  storm  of  life  pass  o'er, 
And  I  shall  sweetly  sleep  in  peace, 

To  wake  on  happier  shore : 

While,  o'er  my  grave,  at  closing  day, 

Where  all  is  calm  and  mild, 
Haply  some  tuneful  bard  may  say, 

" Here  slumbers  Sorroivs  Child." 
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ADDRESS. 

To  the  Gentlemen  Amateurs'1  Performance  of  "The  Wife,"  at 
the  Theatre,  Bolton,  Nov.  7th,  1845,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Widow  of  the  late  S.  W.  Butler,  Tragedian. 

Thrice  welcome,  Friends  !  whom  motives  pure  invite 
To  grace  our  Temple  and  our  Play  to-night ! 
Patrons  of  Art !  who  seek  the  drama's  weal, 
With  minds  to  judge,  and  hearts  that  warmly  feel ; 
'Tis  Virtue's  cause  your  sympathy  now  wooes, 
We  ask  your  aid,  nor  will  you  us  refuse, 
To  wipe  the  pearly  tear  from  sorrow's  eye, 
And  give  the  Widow's  heart  to  throb  with  joy  ; 
To  soothe  her  grief — till  balmy  peace  returns — 
Who,  in  lone  hour,  like  Belvidera  mourns. 
Oh,  with  your  radiant  smile  dispel  the  gloom, 
Where  Rosa  weeps  o'er  her  loved  Butler's  tomb. 

The  Drama's  loss  now  calls  our  efforts  forth, 
To  pay  the  tribute  to  departed  worth, 
To  talents  rare,  that  charmed  the  grave  and  gay, 
And  splendid  genius  that  have  passed  away. 
Formed  for  the  Stage, — his  majesty  of  mien, 
And  action  dignified  adorned  each  scene. 
Graceful  and  free,  his  art  did  mildly  blend 
The  noble  Actor  in  the  generous  Friend. 
That  manly  form,  so  late  in  life's  full  bloom, 
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Now  cold  and  shrouded  in  the  silent  tomb, 
Shall  ne'er  again  your  smiling  welcome  meet, 
No  more  your  plaudits  shall  his  presence  greet. 
Hushed  is  the  music  of  that  tuneful  tongue, 
On  whose  rich  accents  listening  thousands  hung. 
The  coruscations  of  that  glowing  mind 
Are  fled — nor  left  a  lingering  ray  behind. 

Well  had  he  won — with  "  blushing  honours"  crowned- 
"  Golden  opinions"  from  his  friends  around  ! 
Ye,  that  have  seen  him  rising  in  his  sphere, 
Urging  with  ardent  steps  his  bright  career, 
And  marked  each  trait,  as  he  the  tide  did  pour 
Of  passion  in  Leontes  and  the  Moor  ; 
Or  when,  in  cadence  soft  as  streamlet's  flow, 
He  Hamlet  played,  or  gentle  Romeo ; — 
Those  scenes  enchanting  can  you  e'er  forget  ? 
Then  to  his  memory  pay  the  grateful  debt. 

Our  prologue  o'er, — proceed  we  to  the  play, 
T  enact  "  The  Wife  !  a  Tale  of  Mantua,"  say  : 
Our  purpose  gained,  kind  Friends !  the  praise  be  yours  ; 
Excuse  our  faults,  we  are  but — Amateurs  : 
Let  Charity  our  errors  hide  from  sight, 
And  crown  our  efforts  with  success,  to-night. 
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THE    ADDRESS. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  T.  K.  GreenbanJe,  previous  to  the  Amateur  Per- 
formance in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Philharmonic  Institute,  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  September  lbth,  184G. 

Friends  to  our  Institute  !  the  joy  who  feel, 
To  foster  merit,  and  promote  its  weal ; 
To  rescue  genius  from  her  lowly  shed, 
And  round  her  path  the  light  of  science  spread  ; 
In  Art's  dear  cause  we  now  entreat  your  aid, 
So  often,  here,  so  generously  display'd ! 
Our  Philharmonic  droops  in  plaintive  woe, 
Its  strains  no  more  with  wonted  fervour  flow  ; 
'Tis  yours  to  wake  and  warm  its  languid  lays, 
Its  failing  fund  with  liberal  hand  to  raise. 
Your  smile  shall  grace  our  cause,  each  fear  suppress, 
And  aid  our  talents  to  ensure  success. 

Patrons  of  Art !  we  hail  your  presence  here, 
The  toiling  sons  of  Harmony  to  cheer : 
Our  choral  band,  that  would  to  fame  aspire, 
Shall  it,  unpatronised,  in  grief  expire  ? 
Say,  shall  the  voices  which  in  power  excell'd, 
Our  hallelujah  choruses  that  swell'd, 
That  poured  th'  impetuous  tide  of  hallowed  song, 
And  in  "  harmonious  thunder"  rolled  along, 
Be  heard  no  more  ? — forbid  it,  Handel's  shade  ! 
To  his  "  Messiah,"  then,  be  honour  paid. 
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Fired  at  the  thought,  in  fancy  now  we  view 
Yon'  lofty  structures,  in  their  sunlight  hue ! 
Sublimely,  there,  our  Athenaeum  stands, 
Diffusing  knowledge  thro'  her  classic  bands  : 
There  the  Lyceum,  too,  for  science  framed, 
And  royal  Dome,  for  painting,  sculpture  famed ! 
Nor  less  that  Institute  attracts  the  eye, 
For  art  mechanical,  and  genius  high  ! 
There,  on  each  side,  our  Public  Parks  expand, 
For  sport,  health,  exercise  so  nobly  plann'd  ! 
Green  vales  and  lawns,  with  winding  walks,  invite 
The  People  there  to  range,  their  gifted  right. 
Supreme  o'er  all, — the  mind  to  raise,  refine — 
Sweet  Music  sheds  her  influence  benign  ! 

When  Music  once — as  now — in  langour  'plain'd, 
Her  fanes  forsaken,  and  her  founts  profan'd, 
The  Sister-Arts,  in  musing  pensive  hour, 
To  chase  her  sorrow,  sought  her  magic  bower  : 
To  joy  restored,  her  ancient  sway  she  proves, 
As  when  she  graced  her  loved  Athenian  groves. 
So  comes  our  Drama,  freely  to  impart, 
In  Music's  cause,  the  triumph  of  her  art; 
So  here  the  muse  of  Poetry  is  found, 
With  thoughts  sublime  and  words  of  sweetest  sound  ; 
Their  charms  combined,  shall  draw  a  rich  supply, 
And  raise  our  Institute  to  life  and  joy. 
What  if  they  fail ! — th'  ungenerous  thought  dismiss- 
How  can  they  fail,  with  such  a  House  as  this  ? 
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ADDRESS, 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  at  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
Athenaeum,  Manchester,  October  1st,  1847,  in  aid  of  The 
Shahesperian  Fund. 

Drawn  by  the  magic  of  great  Shakespeare's  name, 
Whose  matchless  powers  dramatic  honours  claim, 
We  gladly  haste  to  aid,  with  liberal  hand, 
The  rising  fund,  for  noble  purpose  plann'd, 
That  pilgrims,  oft,  in  ages  yet  to  come, 
May  point  his  place  of  birth,  the  Poet's  early  home. 

For  mental  beauties  in  his  page  pourtray'd, 
In  closet  read,  or  on  the  stage  display'd, — 
For  hours,  long  past,  in  which  our  hearts  have  felt 
To  thrill  with  transport,  or  in  sorrow  melt, 
We  come  our  grateful  homage  here  to  pay 
To  him  whose  skill  can  best  our  passions  sway. 

Stratford !  thee  viewing,  what  unbidden  sighs 
And  mingled  feelings  in  our  bosoms  rise ! 
The  prized  memorials,  that  to  him  pertain, 
And  time-worn  relics,  yet  their  spell  retain  ; 
While  fancy  views  him,  by  fair  Avon's  stream, 
Pouring  the  raptures  of  his  "  Summer's  Dream  ;" 
Or  marks  the  Bard  as  there  he  seems  to  say, 
"  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  solemn  temples,  yea, 
i 
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"  The  gorgeous  palaces  shall  all  decay, 

"  And  like  the  fabric  of  a  vision  fade  away." 

Thy  spiral  fane,  and  simple  tablet  tell 

Where  thy  loved  Shakespeare  sleeps,  whose  tuneful  shell 

In  lofty  strains  first  charmed  the  rising  stage, 

Nor  failed  t'  enchant  in  each  succeeding  age ! 

Thy  grots,  green  dells,  and  music-breathing  bowers 

Saw  him  unfold  his  Dramas'  brilliant  stores  ; 

And  marked  his  mien,  as  rapt,  inspired,  he  drew 

Those  peerless  plays,  o'er  which  his  genius  threw 

A  glory,  that  shall  beam  to  latest  days, 

While  fame  enwreathes  his  brow  with  fresh  and  fadeless  bays, 

Subjects  sublime,  of  life  in  varied  hues, 
Form,  in  rich  scenes,  the  paintings  of  his  Muse 
Where  fancy,  art,  and  energy  combine 
To  stamp  a  grandeur  in  each  glowing  line ! 
His  name — his  works — his  monument,  and  bust, 
While  made  his  Country's  care,  his  Stratford's  trust, 
Say,  shall  the  home  where  England's  Bard  was  born, 
(The  brightest  one  that  did  his  age  adorn,) 
Be  sold  to  strangers,  for  mean  use  be  bought  ? 
Forbid  the  deed,  the  sacrilegious  thought ! 
"  We  claim  it  ours,"  each  British  heart  replies, 
"  The  Nation's  property,  and  rightful  prize !' 
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SHAKESPEARE'S    GRAVE. 

Sons  of  the  Drama !  here  whom  chance  hath  led, 
Deck  with  bright  flowers  your  Poet's  lowly  bed ; 
Here  wake  the  dirge  to  genius  passed  away, 
Who  sung  "  The  world's  a  stage,  and  life  a  play" 
Friends  of  the  Muse  !  who  here,  as  pilgrims,  come 
To  drop  devotion's  tear  o'er  Shakespeare's  tomb, 
Revere  the  spot  where  rests,  in  slumber  mild, 
Nature's  loved  Bard,  and  Fancy's  favourite  Child ! 

Stratford's  fond  boast,  her  proudest  noblest  theme, 
The  sweetest  swan  of  Avon's  silver  stream — 
The  brightest  star  of  famed  Eliza's  reign — 
The  loftiest  bard  in  Albion's  minstrel-train, 
Here  sleep's  in  death ;  while  him  the  Muses  mourn, 
And  England's  genius  consecrates  his  urn. 

His  name  shall  live, — a  halo  round  it  thrown  ! 
His  magic  lyre,  in  music's  richest  tone, 
To  distant  time  shall  charm  prince,  patriot,  sage, 
And  with  its  grandeur  grace  the  British  stage ; 
Nor,  while  the  passions  hold  their  powerful  sway 
In  human  bosoms,  shall  its  spell  decay. 

Great  Poet !  while  we  count  thy  beauties  o'er, 
Warmed,  we  admire — and,  wrapt  in  awe,  adore  : 
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In  vain  we  strive  thy  monument  to  frame  ; 
Thy  verse,  alone,  can  speak  thy  deathless  fame. 


ON  THE  LATE  S.  W.  BUTLER,  TRAGEDIAN. 

Softly  he  sleeps  ! — here  "  quietly-inurned," — 
By  love  lamented,  and  by  Friendship  mourn'd. 
The  Drama's  beauties  did  his  mind  engage, 
Drew  forth  its  powers,  and  formed  him  for  the  Stage ! 
By  genius  fired,  with  energetic  aim, 
And  ardent  hope,  he  sought  the  path  to  Fame  ; 
Nor  ceased  his  efforts,  till  applauding  lays 
Wreathed  round  his  brow  the  laurel  and  the  bays  ; 
But  splendid  talents,  fame,  nor  power  could  save 
The  graceful  Actor  from  an  early  grave. 
Weeping,  the  Tragic  Muse  her  loss  deplores, 
And  twines  his  hallowed  tomb  with  fairest  flowers  : 
Hope  hails  his  spirit  in  a  happier  sphere, 
And  Mercy  blots  his  failings  with  a  tear. 


RETURNING    HOME. 

When  absent  long  from  home  we've  been, 
From  those  we  love  so  dearly, 

Our  thoughts  retrace  each  rural  scene, 
Where  oft  we  wandered  cheerly  : 

Tn  fancy  there  we  fondly  rove, 
With  friends  in  converse  smiling ; 
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Or  muse  on  that  dear  form  we  love, 
The  lonely  hours  beguiling. 

Though  far  from  all  so  kind  and  dear, 

Joy  mingles  with  the  sorrow  ; 
Hope  points  the  rapturous  meeting  near. 

And  hails  each  coming  morrow. 
Returning  home,  our  toil  forgot, 

How  sweet  to  soon  behold  them  ! 
But,  oh !  the  bliss,  when,  in  our  cot, 

We  to  our  bosoms  fold  them  ! 


TRUE    LOVE. 

The  passion  that's  by  interest  fannd, 

And  forced  into  a  flame, 
Or  kindled  is  by  time's  slow  hand, 

Oh,  Love !  hath  not  thy  name. 

'Tis  friendship,  gratitude,  esteem, 
A  name,  of  milder  charms — 

A  glow-worm  heat,  a  transient  gleam, 
That  shines  but  faintly  warms. 

The  passion,  that  hath  true  love's  name, 

Is  kindled  at  first  sight ; 
'Tis  in  the  breast  a  quenchless  flame, 

That  burns  with  ardour  bright, 
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In  fancy  s  womb  it  is  conceiv'd, 
At  beauty's  glance  'tis  born : 

It  lives,  though  wounded  and  deceiv'd, 
Nor  dies  through  hate  or  scorn. 

The  noblest,  purest  passion  'tis 

That  in  the  bosom  glows ; 
The  source  of  earth's  sublimest  bliss, 

And  of  its  deepest  woes. 

It  is  a  wound  no  art  can  cure, 

Nor  time  nor  absence  heal ; 
And  he  of  this  who  is  not  sure, 

Its  force  did  never  feel. 

In  solitude  to  fold  the  arms, 
To  muse,  and  rhyme,  and  sigh, 

And  gaze  in  silence  on  her  charms, 
With  fond  ecstatic  joy, — 

To  quench  the  rapturous  joy  in  tears, 
While  on  her  smile  he  hangs  ; 

To  bear  the  rack  of  torturing  fears, 
And  jealousy's  dire  pangs, — 

To  weep  when  wayward  she  doth  prove,- 

To  kneel,  adore,  and  sue, 
And  live  for  her  alone — is  love, 

The  only  Love  that's  true. 
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THE  LAMPLIGHTER'S  ADDRESS 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  for  the  year  1812. 

Again  hath  the  revolving  year 

Brought  round  the  welcome  day, 
When  I  your  friendly  Lamplighter ', 

My  annual  visit  pay. 

Kind  Ladies,  and  kind  Gentlemen  ! 

Heaven  bless  your  honours  all ; 
May  peace  and  plenty  you  attend, 

Nor  danger  you  befal ! 

Again  the  Muse  pours  forth  her  strain, 

In  her  accustomed  way ; 
And  hopes  your  kindness  won't  disdain 

The  Lampman's  simple  lay. 

A  sense  of  favours  granted  last, 

Our  grateful  minds  retain ; 
While  we,  encouraged  by  the  past, 

Solicit  you  again. 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  witness  bear 

How  useful  our  employ  ! 
But,  more  than  these,  'tis  Winter  drear, 

Our  worth  can  testify. 
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For  you  we  trim  our  lamps  by  day, 

And,  when  the  night  arrives, 
We  trudge  to  light  you  on  your  way, 

To  sweethearts,  friends,  and  wives. 

Thro'  frost  and  snow,  wind,  rain,  and  hail, 
When  storms  and  floods  are  high, 

Assiduous  to  promote  your  weal, 
Along  the  streets  we  fly. 

Dire  the  disasters  which  we  meet, 
That  you,  each  darksome  night, 

May  pass  along  th'  illumined  street, 
With  safety  and  delight. 

Of  blistering  feet  and  aching  bones, 
Of  bruises,  wounds,  and  sprains, 

From  falling  ladders,  slippery  stones 
The  Lampman  oft  complains. 

But  we  forget  the  pain  and  toil 

We  suffer  through  the  year, 
If  now  we're  welcomed  by  your  smile, 

To  taste  your  Christmas  cheer. 

While  of  your  bounty  we  partake, 
And  quaff  your  nut-brown  ale, 

We'll  laugh,  and  joke,  and  merry  make, 
And  tell  a  harmless  tale. 
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And  as  the  loyal  toast  goes  round, 

We'll  talk  of  victories  won, 
Of  Frenchmen  beat  on  Spanish  ground, 

By  valiant  Wellington. 

We'll  say,  "  May  heaven,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Make  war  and  discord  cease  ; 
And  to  our  favoured  Isle  restore 

The  long-wished  blessing,  Peace  ! " 

But  should  the  foe,  t'  invade  our  land, 

On  some  dark  night  come  o'er, 
He'd  find  us  ready  at  our  stand, 

To  light  him  to  the  shore. 

Bather  than  yield  our  rights  and  claims, 

Or  he  our  Town  should  take, 
Our  torches  should  it  light  in  flames — 

Another  Moscow  make. 

Heaven  save  our  Country  and  our  King, 

Our  wives  and  children  all ! 
And  let  us  hope  that  no  such  thing 

Will  ever  us  befal. 

In  peace,  and  joy,  and  harmless  mirth, 

May  we  our  Christmas  keep, 
When  heavenly  Love  came  down  to  earth, 

To  save  his  chosen  sheep  ; 
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When  angels  hymned  a  Saviour  given, — 

The  God,  whose  hand  divine, 
First  lighted  up  the  lamps  of  heaven, 

And  makes  them  nightly  shine. 

And  let  it  not  seem  strange  to  some, 
That  lamps  should  lectures  preach, 

Since  moon  and  stars,  in  heaven's  high  dome, 
Instructive  lessons  teach. 

Kind  Gentry  all ! — to  close  our  rhyme — 

We  now,  with  hearts  sincere, 
Wish  you  a  happy  Christmas-time, 

And  prosperous  New  Year. 


STANZAS. 


What  is  the  world,  to  such  as  roam, 
Without  friends,  kindred,  house,  and  home  ? 
A  desert  'tis  ! — lone,  dark,  and  wild, 
Where  from  life's  cheerful  haunts  exiled, 
No  joy  domestic  doomed  to  know 
Their  bosoms  ne'er  with  rapture  glow  ; 
No  poet's  fire,  no  patriot's  zeal, 
Nor  warm  philanthropy  they  feel. 

What  though  in  genial  climate  born, 
Where  hill,  vale,  woods,  and  waving  corn, 
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And  towns  and  cities  rise  around  ; — 
A  land  with  richest  blessings  crown'd, 
Where  lovely  Nature  sports  and  smiles 
'Mid  temples,  groves,  and  sunny  isles ; 
Where  arts  and  sciences  excel, 
And  freedom,  peace,  and  commerce  dwell ; 
If  homeless,  friendless  be  their  lot, 
That  country's  glory  charms  them  not ; 
'Mong  smiling  crowds  they  lonely  sigh, 
Unloved  they  live,  unwept  they  die. 

How  happy  they !  their  lot  how  blest ! 
Of  country,  home,  and  friends  possest ; 
For  freedom's  gift  they  grateful  feel, 
And  warmly  seek  their  country's  weal, 
With  social  friends  their  hearts  o'erflow, 
To  kindred  freely,  fondly  glow  ; 
Their  fire-side  group,  whose  circle  cheers, 
Domestic  bliss  !  thy  boon  endears  ; 
There  centres  all  the  world  can  give, 
And  all  for  whom  they  wish  to  live ; 
Contented  with  their  humble  lot, 
They  ask  on  earth  no  happier  spot. 

In  this  wide  world: — while  others  roam — 
Our  peaceful  cot  and  village-home, 
Where  first  our  infant  breath  we  drew, 
Whose  early  scenes  our  childhood  knew, 
To  us  are  dear  ; — but  dearer  far 
That  native  vale  and  village  are, 
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Where  one  fair  form,  our  fancy's  queen, 
Whose  dark  locks  shade  a  brow  serene, 
Smiles  on  our  suit,  and  crowns  our  love, 
And  makes  e'en  earth  elysium  prove. 
That  form,  that  smile,  one  ringlet  curl'd, 
Are  friends — home — country — all  the  world ! 


SLEEP 


Come,  balmy  Sleep  !  and  gently  steep 

Mine  eye-lids  in  thy  dew  ; 
Around  my  head  thy  poppies  shed, 

And  every  sense  imbue, 

Thy  lulling  powers  my  muse  implores, — 
The  muse  that  sings  and  sighs — 

Who  seeks  that  balm  and  holy  calm 
The  world  to  her  denies. 

'Neath  thy  soft  power,  in  silent  hour, 

Let  me  forget,  awhile, 
My  griefs  and  tears,  my  pangs  and  fears, 

And  friendship's  fickle  smile. 

Image  of  Death  !  o'er  all  but  breath 
Thine  influence  thou  dost  sway ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  trace  each  living  grace, 
As  in  thine  arms  we  lay, — 
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The  fringe-closed  eye,  of  sunset  dye — 

The  aspect's  mild  repose — 
The  cheek's  red  stains,  and  azure  veins 

Where  scarce  the  life-blood  flows. 

As  music  floats,  in  melting  notes, 
To  heal  th'  envenomed  wound — 

As  when  its  charm  the  sting  disarms, 
And  pain  no  more  is  found, — 

So  let  me  feel  thy  influence  steal 
Soft  o'er  my  maddening  brain, 

While  shadows  swim,  in  visions  dim, 
'Till  it  no  trace  retain. 

Should'st  thou  not  steep  my  sense  so  deep, 
To  quench  warm  feeling's  beams, 

Let  fancy's  hand,  with  magic  wand, 
Wave  o'er  me  pleasing  dreams  ; 

That  vision  show,  which,  years  ago, 

Walked  lovely  by  my  side, 
Whose  beauteous  gaze,  in  halcyon  days, 

My  raptured  soul  enjoy 'd. 

In  dreams  like  this,  of  vanished  bliss, 

Let  life  pass  soon  away  ; 
Nor  let  me  wake,  till  round  me  break 

The  dawn  of  heaven's  bright  day. 
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JOYS    AND    SORROWS. 

Oh,  sweet  delight !  when  first  th'  exulting  Youth 

In  the  bright  morn  and  blooming  spring  of  life 
Sees,  all  replete  with  beauty,  virtue,  truth, 

The  fair-one  heaven  ordains  his  future  Wife  ! 
Now  yields  his  heart  to  nature's  powerful  law  ; 
What  wonderous  sympathies  his  soul  now  draw ; 

Her  voice,  her  eye,  her  mien,  each  feature  fair, 

To  him  all  pleasing  are  beyond  compare. 
Her  he  beholds  with  transport,  love,  and  awe  : 
Within  him  burns  a  flame,  till  then  unknown, 
He  feels  Love's  sovereign  power,  and  bows  before  its  throne. 

Oh,  rapturous  bliss  !  when  all  her  virgin  charms, 

In  hymeneal  smiles  and  roses  drest, 
Kind  fate  resigns  into  his  longing  arms, 

To  crown  his  hopes,  and  hush  his  fears  to  rest ! 

Of  all  his  heart  can  wish  he's  now  possest : 
With  her  to  walk,  converse,  to  eat,  and  sleep, 

Employ  his  happy  hours  ;  while  heaven's  high  smile 

Marks  their  devotion,  and  rewards  their  toil. 
Perpetual  rounds  their  joys  domestic  keep  ; 
Around  their  board  a  beauteous  offspring  rise, 
Their  parents'  pleasing  likeness,  lovely  in  their  eyes. 

But,  oh  !  the  woes  that  cloud  his  smiling  sky, 
When  lingering  Sickness  marks  her  for  its  prey. 
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Fades  her  fair  form,  and  dims  her  sparkling  eye  ; 

Her  cheeks  sweet  roseate  hue  now  steals  away, 

While  every  grace  looks  lovelier  in  decay. 
She  droops,  she  dies  ; — what  anguish  doth  he  feel  ? 

His  life,  his  joy,  and  comfort  from  him  torn  ; 

His  babes,  now  motherless,  around  him  mourn  ; 
Beside  her  cofhn'd-corse  they  weep,  they  kneel ; 
Till  all  of  virtue,  all  of  life  that  bloom'd, 
He  to  the  grave  consigns  ; — his  joys  with  her  entomb'd, 

Now  fond  Eemembrance  brings  before  his  eye 

Her  late  dear  form,  on  which  he  loves  to  muse  ; 
O'er  it  he  broods  with  sad  and  silent  joy, 

As  fearing  lest  her  features'  trace  he'd  lose ; 
While  in  his  babes  her  semblance  fair  he  views. 
With  Spring's  young  flowers  he  decks  her  simple  tomb, 

And  tunes  his  harp  to  soft  elegiac  woe  ; 

With  rolling  days  his  sorrows  ceaseless  flow  ; 
While  Hope,  t'  assuage  his  grief,  points  thro'  the  gloom, 
To  brighter  world  above — to  that  celestial  shore, 
Where  they  shall  meet  again,  and  join  to  part  no  more. 

Now  in  soft  visions  of  the  silent  night, 
His  gentle  spirit,  borne  on  raptured  wing, 

Beholds  her  form,  in  sainted  beauty's  light ! 
O'erjoy'd,  he  strives  to  speak  some  tender  thing, 
Some  past  endearment  to  her  thoughts  to  bring ; 

To  clasp  her,  now  in  vain  doth  he  essay  ; 
Silent,  she  o'er  him  bends  her  beaming  eyes, 
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And,  more  than  mortal,  earthly  touch  denies ; 
From  earth's  vain  scenes  she  beckons  him  away 
To  where,  as  angels  "  not  in  marriage  given," 
The  saints,  in  sinless  love,  enjoy  the  bliss  of  heaven. 


ON    THE    EMBELLISHMENT    OF    THE 
THEATRE    ROYAL,    1814. 

"  Our  Theatre's  decoration  shows," 
Say  you,  "  in  colour  like  the  rose  !" 
Your  friend,  facetious,  thinks  'twould  suit 
For  the  fire-side  as  substitute ; 
As  if  the  rose-tint  wore  a  charm, 
That  in  cold  winter  could  us  warm. 
You,  in  your  glowing  fancy,  err'd, 
When  of  th'  adornment  you  averr'd 
The  colouring  might  out-rival  some 
Red  cheeks,  that  to  the  theatre  come  ; 
And  that  the  Manager  might  rue 
That  e'er  he  chose  so  bright  a  hue  ; 
For,  ah  ;  few  rosy  cheeks  are  known 
In  our  dull,  dingy,  smoky  town  ; 
Such  charms  but  in  the  country  bloom, 
'Mid  fanning  gales  and  flowers'  perfume ; 
No  ladies  grace  that  house,  I  ween, 
Whose  cheeks  are  like  red  roses  seen, 
Save  some,  with  blushes  unacquainted, 
Whose  cheeks  are,  like  its  panels,  painted  ! 
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TO   MISS   CAROLINE   COWDROY, 

Who  requested  the  Author  to  write  her  some  verses,  saying  she  was 
fond  of  poetry. 

Little  Maiden  !  frank  and  free  ; 
Lover  of  sweet  Poetry  ! 
Grants  the  muse  your  warm  request, 
Late  in  winning  words  exprest. 

What  shall  be  a  subject  meet, 
That  may  furnish  you  a  treat  ? 
Lovely  Virgin !  young  and  fair, 
Listen  to  a  poet's  prayer. 

"  In  youth's  bud,  and  life's  bright  morn, 
May  mild  Virtue  you  adorn  ! 
To  your  pleasing  form  be  join' d 
Beauties  of  a  mental  kind  ! 

"  As  you  range  fair  Learning's  bowers, 
Culling  rich  poetic  flowers, 
Like  the  honey-gathering  bee, 
May  you  toil  improvingly  ! 

"  When,  in  work  of  'broidery, 
You,  at  school,  your  needle  ply, — 
When  you  draw,  or  read,  or  write, 
Be  your  task  a  dear  delight ! 
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"  May  you  be  obedient,  meek, 
Still  a  smile  upon  your  cheek, — 
Silent,  ne'er  to  anger  stirr'd, 
Maidens  should  be  seen,  not  heard  ! 

"  'Neath  a  mother's  watchful  eye, 
May  you  bloom,  her  hope  and  joy  ; 
Moving  mild  in  duty's  sphere, 
To  your  friends  and  kindred  dear  ! 

"  Ripening  into  woman's  years, 
In  a  world  of  smiles  and  tears 
May  your  bosom,  free  from  guile, 
Know  no  base  betrayer's  wile  ! 

"  Courting  not  the  pride  of  dress, 
May  you  shun  its  tawdriness  ! 
We  sweet  wild-flowers  most  admire, 
For  their  simple  chaste  attire. 

"  In  each  future  scene,  may  you 
Fill  your  station,  kind  and  true, — 
Life's  dark  ills  with  patience  brave, 
With  fixed  hope  beyond  the  grave  ! " 

Now  methinks  I  hear  you  say, 
Amen  !  to  my  artless  lay. 
Little  Maiden  !  with  your  smile 
Crown  the  poet's  pleasing  toil. 
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FALSE    LOVE. 

False  Love  !  like  summer's  ranging  Bee, 
Roves  far  and  wide,  in  field  and  bower  : 

Humming  his  beau-like  minstrelsy, 
Alights  he  on  some  beauteous  Flow'r. 

Into  its  inmost  core  he  steals, 

Its  silken  folds  he  wanders  through, 

Its  bosom's  fragrancy  inhales, 

And  drinks  and  drains  its  honied  dew. 

The  flower  despoiled, — it  droops  and  fades 
To  distant  groves  he  flies,  to  find 

Some  fresh  unrifled  rose,  nor  heeds 
The  weeping  fair-one  left  behind. 


HOPE. 


Fair  Hope  still  points  to  prospects  bright, 

And  gilds  affliction's  gloom  ; 
On  pilgrim's  path  she  sheds  a  light, 

And  decks  with  flowers  the  tomb. 
While  beams  her  star,  no  rocks  we  fear, 

The  storm  we  dauntless  brave  ; 
But  quenched  her  ray,  we  joyless  steer 

O'er  life's  dark  ocean  wave. 
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THE    STREET   ORGAN. 

When  in  calm  walk  thro'  square  or  street, 
Some  organ's  distant  tone  I  greet, 

T  pause — proceed — then  listening  stand. 
Now  wake  the  chords,  distinct  and  clear, 
More  sweet  the  music  comes — more  near, 

Anon  it  swells,  deep,  full,  and  grand. 

Now  lured  along,  a  crowd  I  see, 
Marking  the  mingled  harmony, 

As  soft  or  loud  the  strains  arise ! 
Amid  the  group  a  minstrel  stands, 
Of  dusky  hue,  from  sunny  lands, 

Tuning  his  native  melodies. 

The  organs  tone  his  voice  obeys, 
On  Pandean  reeds  his  partner  plays  ; 

His  dear  Dulcinea,  near  his  side, 
The  miscellaneous  concert  shares, 
Warbling  her  wild  Italian  airs, 

Her  head  with  crimson  kerchief  tied. 

The  music  ceased — the  Nymph  is  seen 
Collecting  round,  in  tambourine, 

'Mong  swains  and  maids  the  scatter'd  pence: 
Then  glancing  her  dark  eyes,  in  haste, 
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To  lattice  high,  by  ladies  grac'd, 
Her  smiles  allure  the  silver  thence. 

More  rich  the  organ  sounds,  apart, 
Unaided  by  each  vocal  art ! 

The  gorgeous  harmony  to  hear, 
In  glowing  visions  wraps  the  soul, 
While  soar  my  thoughts  'bove  earth's  controul, 

To  worlds  beyond  this  mortal  sphere. 

Its  varying  airs  and  changing  keys, 
The  minstrel's  finger  shifts  with  ease, 

Fresh  links  of  sweetness  to  unfold : 
His  touch  awakes  the  sleeping  chords, 
Attuned  to  love's  impassioned  words, 

In  simple  strain  of  ballad  old. 

Now  softly  breaths  some  plaintive  tune, 
"  Eobin  Adair,"  or  "  Bonny  Doon  ;" 

Then  "  Home,  sweet  home"  delights  my  ear; 
My  ardour  "  Rule  Britannia  "  warms  ; 
"  God  save  the  Queen"  in  grandeur  charms, 

And  "  Handel's  hymn  "  with  awe  I  hear. 

The  sounds  now  softer,  fainter  grown, 
Dies  on  the  ear  each  dulcet  tone, 

As  lingering — loth — the  spot  I  leave. 
So  are  the  world's  gay  pleasures  found, 
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Our  sense  they  charm  with  witching-  sound, 
Our  fairest  fondest  hopes  deceive. 


TO    A    ROBIN    RED-BREAST. 

When  Autumn-leaves  are  sear  and  dead, 
Then,  blithesome  Bird  !  with  bosom  red, 

Thou  comest,  beloved  of  all, 
The  pittance  of  our  crumbs  to  claim  ; 
E'en  children  love  to  lisp  thy  name, 

And  Bobby,  Bobby!  call. 

Thy  doublet  red,  and  brown  surtouty — 
In  thee  my  fancy  oft  doth  view 

Some  country  swain  or  squire  ; 
Or  patriot  Cobbett,  when,  so  proud, 
He  speechified  the  wondering  crowd, 

In  farmer-like  attire. 

Thou  art,  of  tame  domestic  birds, 
"  Familiar  as  household  words," 

That  still  one  loves  to  see  : 
Not  prating  Poll — sly  raven  Ralph, 
Nor  Mag,  the  mischievous,  are  half 

So  much  esteemed  as  thee. 

That  good  deed  of  thy  sires  of  old, 
To  orphan-babes — in  ballad  told — 
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Endears  thee,  to  this  day  ; 
When  o'er  the  children,  pale  and  dead, 
A  pall  of  woodland-leaves  they  spread, 

And  poured  a  dirge-like  lay. 

In  hedge-row  path,  or  coppice  bare, 
Alone,  thou  pick'st  thy  scanty  fare, 

Alone,  too,  on  the  boughs  ; 
Art  thou  a  bachelor  ? — by  the  way — 
Or,  art  thou  wed  ?  if  coupled,  say, 

Where  dost  thou  keep  thy  house  ? 

Thee  hopping  near  my  door  I  'spy  ; 
Now  on  my  hearth,  with  glistening  eye, 

Free,  friendly,  quiet  at  home  : 
Anon  I  mark  thee,  graceful,  meek, 
High  percht  on  stool,  in  act  to  speak, 

Like  orator  of  Eome. 

So  knowing  with  thy  nods  and  winks 
Thou  seem'st, — thou  art  a  bard,  methinks, 

Whose  breast  for  fame  is  throbbing  ! 
Each  biped,  in  our  day,  we  see, 
"  A  genius  hath  for  -poetry" 

And  why  not  thee,  poor  Kobin  ? 

Oh,  could'st  thou  speak  in  words,  or  write 
Thy  musing  thoughts,  thy  lines,  so  light, 
Would  run  as  if  on  castors  ! 
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With  care  and  practising,  in  time 
I  doubt  not,  thou  might'st  far  out-rhyme 
Some  modern  poetasters. 


VIRTUE. 


The  graceful  form,  the  aspect  bright, 

The  eye  of  violet-blue, 
The  rising  bosom  lily-white, 

And  cheek  of  rosy  hue, — 

Whate'er  in  beauty's  orb  that  shines, 
That  doth  the  mind  controul, 

'Tis  Virtue  gives  the  charm  that  binds, 
And  captivates  the  soul. 

The  loveliest  form  arrayed  in  gems, 

Devoid  of  virtue's  light, 
Walks  like  the  moon  in  borrowed  beams, 

Amid  the  clouds  of  night. 

When  both  unite  their  living  rays, 
Our  hearts  confess  their  power, 

We  think  we  on  an  angel  gaze, 
We  wonder  and  adore. 

When  Vice  with  radiant  Virtue  vies, 
And  beauty's  form  displays  ; 
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We  view  a  demon  in  disguise, 
And  tremble  as  we  gaze. 

Beauty's  swift  glance  like  lightning  wounds, 

We  feel  its  transient  fires : 
Tis  Virtues  smile  enjoyment  crowns, 

A  quenchless  flame  inspires ! 


STANZAS 


If  o'er  thee  Love  his  chain  hath  thrown 

And  captive  led  thy  heart, 
With  pain  or  pleasure  thou  shalt  own 

The  potence  of  his  dart : 
The  smile  of  thy  adored  Orje, 

Alone  can  cure  thy  smart ! 

If  scorn  and  coldness  mark  her  cheek, 

Or  chance  she  fickle  be, 
Dire  pangs  of  jealousy  will  speak 

Thy  soul's  deep  agony  ; 
In  hopeless  grief  thy  heart  shall  break, 

And  Pity  weep  for  thee. 

If  kind,  she  meets  thy  bosom's  love, 
No  change  thy  bliss  shall  know ; 

Thy  passion  ne'er  shall  languid  prove, 
But  purer,  brighter  glow ; 
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Thou  slialt  not  have  a  thought  to  rove, 
Her  truth  shall  charm  thee  so  ! 


COLLYHURST    HALL. 

Where  not  a  sound  breaks  on  the  balmy  breeze, 
Nor  columned  smoke  beclouds  the  sky  serene, 

Stands  Colly  hurst  Hall,  amid  the  rising  trees, 
From  the  road-side  in  rural  beauty  seen. 

The  stately  front,  of  aspect  fair  to  view — 
The  winding  walk — the  garden's  rich  array — 

The  open  lawn — the  shady  avenue, 

And  spreading  lake  their  varied  charms  display. 

In  the  dear  circle  of  domestic  peace, 

Its  happy  inmates  shun  the  world's  gay  snares  ; 
While  love  and  friendship  with  their  hours  increase, 

And  calm  Religion  soothes  their  griefs  and  cares. 

More  blest  the  place  where  humbly  they  reside 
And  in  each  Christian  grace  and  work  excel, 

Than  lordly  dome,  where  luxury  and  pride, 
And  song  and  dance  the  baneful  passions  swell. 

Their  prayers  and  alms  their  piety  disclose  ; 

Friends  of  the  poor !  they  seek  no  higher  fame  : 
Gift  of  his  generous  heart,  yon'  fabric  rose, 

Where  Sabbath-scholars  bless  the  Founder's  name. 
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Oft  treads  the  musing  bard  its  poplar  grove, 

When  moonlight  o'er  the  vale  its  softness  flings  ; 

There  walk,  at  eve,  fond  pair  discoursing  love, 

While  from  the  boughs  the  blackbird  sweetly  sings. 

Around  the  mansion,  while,  with  ruthless  spade, 
Fell  Lucre's  slaves  the  fragrant  meads  deflow'r, 

May  no  rude  hand  the  fair  domain  invade, 
Nor  spoil  the  poet's  haunt,  or  lover's  bow'r. 

The  beauteous  structure  to  its  owner  dear, 
Long  may  he  here  enjoy  the  calm  retreat, 

Ere  heaven  shall  call  him  from  this  cloudy  sphere, 
To  share,  in  blissful  clime,  a  fairer  seat. 


"  THE  LAUREATE,"  AND  "  THE  PILGRIM." 

And  must  the  Pilgrim,  who  his  steps  hath  bent 
Through  towns  and  villages — where'er  he  went, 
Loved  by  the  good,  revered  by  rich  and  poor, 
And  gladly  welcomed  at  each  cottage  door, — 
Who  calmly  penned,  'mid  persecution's  gloom, 
The  Christian's  progress  to  the  world  to  come ; 
Whose  pleasing  dream,  in  allegoric  page, 
Still  charms  the  young  and  old,  the  saint  and  sage, 
The  learned,  and  rude,  in  every  rising  age  ; 
Must  he  a  mark  for  ridicule  be  made, 
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And  the  low  slander  of  a  renegade, 

A  parasite — a  foe  to  freedom,  one 

Who  turned  to  all  creeds,  and  was  true  to  none  ? 

The  persecution  that  in  England  rose, 
Pursued  the  Pilgrim's  life  to  near  its  close  ; 
A  fawning  priesthood  and  a  reckless  king, 
To  crush  the  godly  did  their  edicts  bring  ; 
But  vain  the  kingly  wrath  and  priestly  rage, 
Th'  imprisoned  bird  sung  sweetlier  in  his  cage, 
And  poured  a  strain  in  mingled  prose  and  rhyme, 
Whose  sound  shall  echo  through  the  depths  of  Time 
Then  howled  fell  Bigotry  above  his  grave, 

As  now  blind  S o'er  his  dust  doth  rave ; 

His  foul  aspersion  shows  a  heart  so  vile, 
That  on  himself  the  slander  must  recoil. 

The  Pilgrim's  language  simple  is,  and  quaint 
From  Nature's  quarry,  which  no  art  can  paint, 
A  diamond  in  the  rough  ; — more  touching,  terse, 

Than  all  the  lying  L 's  polished  verse. 

So  highly  prized,  so  wide  his  fame  hath  spread, 
Next  to  God's  word  the  Pilgrims  book  is  read ! 
Britain's  glad  isles  still  on  their  beauties  dwell, 
And  distant  lands  his  holy  travels  tell. 
Fair  Bedford  of  her  Bunyan  long  shall  boast, 
And  fondly  tell  of  him  she  loved  the  most. 
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To  Bunhill-fields  shall  lowly  pilgrims  come, 
And  muse  in  silence  o'er  his  mouldering  tomb. 
His  name  and  work  shall  flourish,  free  from  blot, 
When  titled  bards  and  laureates  are  forgot : 
His  life  was  useful,  marked  by  grace  divine  ; 
His  end  was  peace,  proud  S !  what  was  thine  ? 


STANZAS 


Of  all  afflictions  taught  a  lover  yet, 
Sure  'tis  the  hardest  science  to  forget.' 


Popk. 


Could  I  forget  thee,  worthless  thing ! 

And  from  my  bosom  tear  thee, — 
If  from  my  heart  I  could  thee  wring, 

Where  long  I  loved  to  wear  thee, 
I  might  regain  the  bliss  I  knew 

Ere  fondly  I  believed  thee, 
Ere  first  thy  smile  around  me  threw 

A  spell,  whose  charm  deceived  me. 

Could  I  forget ; — the  wish  how  vain, 
How  weak  my  best  endeavour  ! 

I  cannot  break  the  magic  chain, 
That  binds  me  to  thee  ever  ; 

Thine  image  forms  my  dream  by  night, 
By  day  my  mind  depressing ; 
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It  haunts  me  like  some  evil  sprite, 
Embittering  ever  blessing. 

False  as  thou  art,  no  tear  of  mine 

Shall  with  my  wrongs  reproach  thee  ; 
My  cheek  shall  fade,  my  pulse  decline, 

Where  ne'er  my  woes  may  reach  thee. 
When  in  the  grave  my  griefs  shall  close, 

My  shade  shall  not  remind  thee 
Of  vengeance  due  to  faithless  vows, 

That  soon  or  late  may  find  thee. 


THE    APPROACH    OF    SPRING 

The  frosts  are  fled,  the  winter's  gone  ; 
O'er  hill  and  vale  loved  Spring  leads  on 
The  laughing  hours  ; — around  her  feet 
Young  flowers  arise,  and  odours  sweet. 

The  virgin  snowdrop,  winter's  child  ! 
'Mid  storm  and  gloom  that  patient  smil'd, 
Is  vanished  ;  and,  her  place  to  fill, 
Will  crocus  come  and  daffodil. 

The  hedges,  brakes,  each  bush  and  tree 
Tipt  with  young  swelling  buds  will  be ; 
The  tender  leaves  will  wide  expand, 
And  woodlands  wave  in  foliage  grand. 
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The  silvery  palm  and  hawthorn  white, 
In  greensward  lane  will  greet  the  sight : 
The  gay  laburnum  and  the  broom, 
Their  golden  tassels  will  resume. 

The  clustering  vine,  the  nectariue  tree, 
The  citron  grove,  the  orangery, 
And  orchard-blooms  'mid  leaflets  green, 
In  rich  profusion  will  be  seen. 

Myriads  of  flowers  will,  eve  and  morn, 
Of  earth's  prolific  womb  be  born, 
That  now  in  embryo  folded  lie, 
Forming  their  veins  of  various  dye. 

The  harebell  and  pale  primrose,  then, 
Will  lift  their  heads  in  copse  and  glen ; 
The  daisy  too,  her  tints  will  show, 
And  on  the  banks  blue  violets  blow. 

A  thousand  birds,  of  plumage  bright, 
Will  float  in  fields  of  brilliant  light ; 
And  blackbird,  thrush,  and  linnet  pour 
Their  warbiings  sweet,  in  grove  and  bow'r. 

Soon  will  be  heard  the  cuckoo's  note  ; 
The  swallow,  in  her  glossy  coat, 
From  distant  clime  will  hither  come, 
And  make  her  nest  and  summer  home. 
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The  lark,  on  poising  wing  up-borne, 
Will  gladly  greet  the  blushing  morn  ; 
The  nightingale,  'mid  woodland  sprays, 
Will  richly  trill  her  liquid  lays. 

Glad  children  in  the  meads  will  pull 
Of  buttercups  their  green  laps  full ; 
And  village  lads  and  lasses  gay, 
Wreathe  garlands  bright  for  merry  May. 

The  ploughman's  song,  the  shepherd's  lay, 
Will  then  be  heard  at  early  day ; 
The  beetle's  drone,  and  bee's  low  hum, 
Oft  on  the  ear  at  eve  will  come. 

Soon  will  the  eagle  sunward  soar, 
The  lion  in  rude  gambols  roar  ; 
The  antelope  and  wild  gazelle 
Will,  playful,  bound  in  sylvan  dell. 

Man,  beast,  and  bird — each  living  thing 
Anticipate  thy  coming,  Spring  ! 
Vocal  or  mute,  in  thee  they  join 
To  prove  and  praise  a  Power  divine. 
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ON  MR.  HERBERT'S  HISTORICAL  PICTURE, 

"  The  Independents  Asserting  Liberty  of  Conscience/ 
In  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 

'Tis  a  rich  grouping !  an  assemblage  grand 
Of  Portraits,  painted  by  a  master-hand  ! 
A  bright  creation  of  the  Artist's  mind, 
From  history,  facts,  collected  and  combin'd, 
Of  holy  men,  that  dared  t'assert,  defend 
Freedom  of  Conscience,  and  its  sacred  end ! 
Their  hallowed  deeds  a  higher  honour  claim 
Than  acts  which  shine  in  rolls  of  worldly  fame, 
Of  tyrant-kings  that  seek  t'enslave  the  mind, 
And  "  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ;" 
Or  pontifls  proud,  that  rule,  with  iron  rod, 
The  conscience,  and  usurp  the  seat  of  God. 

In  Salem- Chamber,  lo !  a  goodly  band, 
The  learned  Divines  and  Nobles  of  the  land, 
In  council  met — to  regulate,  by  vote, 
Religious  forms,  and  unity  promote. 
There  Twiss,  the  grand  prolocutor,  behold  ! 
While  each  his  cause  impleads,  in  accent  bold. 
Here  Cromwell  sits,  with  calm  and  steady  mien, 
Marking  the  movements  of  th'  eventful  scene  ; 
Not  less  his  skill  and  judgment  to  debate, 
Than  lead  an  army  or  to  guide  a  state. 

L 
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There  Milton  !  persecution's  foe,  is  seen, 

Fair  Freedom's  friend,  the  bard,  of  soul  serene, 

Ere  to  his  muse  a  glory  from  the  skies 

Had  lit  the  visions  of  his  "  Paradise." 

Here  Goodwin — Calamy,  the  eye  may  trace  ; 

Hale — Owen — Baxter,  each  have  here  a  place, 

Men,  whose  high  names  Religion's  annals  grace. 

High  'mid  tbe  group  great  Nye,  undaunted,  stands, 
Pleading,  like  Roman  orator,  with  outspread  bauds, 
His  sacred  cause, — the  Freedom  of  Mind, 
Protesting  'gainst  the  power  that  seeks  to  bind 
His  conscience  down  :  apart  he  votes  from  those 
That  would  the  Church's  forms  and  rites  impose, 
"  By  law  established  ;"  urging,  in  debate, 
God's  worship  independent  of  the  State. 
Still  perseveres  he,  with  the  point  in  view, 
The  valiant  Leader  of  his  faithful  few, 
The  little  party  that  around  him  range ; 
Th'  Apostles'  count* — coincidence,  how  strange  ! 

Though  him  the  foe  with  argument  assail'd, 
His  doctrine  grew,  and  finally  prevail'd  ; 
To  distant  nations  did  its  truth  extend, 
And  down  to  ages,  then  unborn,  descend. 
Blest  sires !  to  whom  we  owe  this  privilege  high, 
Long  may  their  sons  its  liberty  enjoy, 
To  worship  God — to  outward  form  not  tied — 
As  conscience  dictates,  Scripture-truth  their  guide. 

*  "Ten  or  Eleven." 
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As  a  Memorial  of  that  great  event 
This  splendid  work  of  Art,  all  eloquent, 
May  tell  to  those  who  have  the  truth  receiv'd, 
The  triumph  that  their  ancestors  achiev'd : 
In  colleges  and  halls  the  Picture  hung, 
May  point  the  rising  youth  to  whence  their  freedom  sprung. 


THE    GROVE. 

O'er  the  lone  wild  when  Magic  waves  its  wand, 
Gay  fields  and  flowers  in  pleasing  prospect  rise, 

Gardens  and  groves,  as  in  Arcadian  land, 

And  beauteous  structures  towering  to  the  skies. 

So,  when  the  mind  of  Genius,  bright  and  chaste, 
Illumed  by  heaven,  with  fortune's  favours  crown'd, 

Exerts  its  influence  o'er  the  cheerless  waste, 
The  desert  blooms,  the  landscape  smiles  around  ! 

Her  stately  head  proud  Architecture  rears, 
While  Art  and  Taste  their  elegance  display  ; 

Pomona's  brow  her  varied  foliage  wears, 
And  Flora  spreads  her  fragrance  to  the  day. 

Behold  The  Grove  !  in  maiden  grace  attir'd, 

The  mansion  fair  'mid  young  and  branching  trees  ; 

The  seat  of  L tt !  where  he  dwells,  retir'd 

From  toil  of  trade,  in  independence'  ease ! 
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The  modest  fabric,  rising  near  the  road, 
Oft  draws  the  traveller's  admiring  gaze : 

O'er  woodland,  mead,  and  cot  it  looks  abroad, 
And  Irwell,  winding  thro'  the  vale,  surveys. 

The  building  chaste  bespeaks  its  Master's  mind : 
The  pillared  front,  the  dome,  the  stairs'  bright  bow, 

And  rich  adornings  of  the  rooms,  combin'd, 
His  classic  taste,  and  skill,  and  genius  show. 

Here,  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  joys, 

With  his  loved  consort  he  delights  to  dwell, 

And  view  a  smiling  offspring  round  him  rise, 
That  in  soft  grace  and  manly  arts  excel. 

Hushed  are  the  passions  in  his  calm  retreat, 
His  soul,  serene,  to  holy  thought  is  given ; 

Here  he  beholds  his  earthly  hopes  complete, 
And  here  anticipates  the  joys  of  heaven. 

Patron  of  merit,  and  the  muses'  friend ! 

In  these  still  shades  shall  Science  him  revere : 
Here  may  his  virtues  flourish,  and  descend 

From  sire  to  son,  through  many  a  coming  year ! 

May  L tt  long  enjoy  his  fair  domain, 

To  his  high  talents  and  industry  due ! 
Long  may  kind  Providence  his  life  sustain, 

And  he  its  gifts  with  grateful  heart  review ! 
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THE    WORLD. 

The  Woeld  ! — this  moving  round-about 
Of  vanity,  and  noise,  and  rout, 
With  show  of  fine  things,  is  a  Fair, 
Where  pedlars  vend  their  various  ware, 
And  nymphs  and  swains  laugh,  dance,  and  sing, 
Buy  ribbons,  cakes,  and  wedding  rings, — 
Where  baubles  for  the  young  and  old, 
And  toys  for  rich  and  poor,  are  sold  ! 

Here  children  of  a  larger  size 
Buy  trumpets,  rattles,  gaudy  toys, 
Trinkets  and  dolls — their  time  amusing, 
Whistles  and  drums — their  fancy's  choosing, 
Gilt  coaches  and  fine  hobby-horses, 
To  sport  with — as  the  fashion's  course  is  ; 
Mitres,  cockades,  and  stars,  and  garters — 
In  which  they  strut,  all  fierce  as  Tartars — 
Coronets,  and  crowns,  and  gorgeous  things, 
With  which  they  play  at  lords  and  kings  ! 

If  in  this  world  true  joy  be  found, 
'Tis  where  two  hearts  in  love  are  bound ; 
Brief  space  of  bliss ! — for,  oh  !  how  soon 
Dark  clouds  o'ershade  their  smiling  noon  ; 
Approaching  grief  th'  horizon  streaks, 
And  death  the  fondest  union  breaks. 
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THE     WISH. 

Oh  !  would  I  were  that  tuneful  Bird 

Which  sings  in  yonder  poplar  tree, 
That  oft  at  morn  and  eve  I've  heard, 

Trilling  its  wild  notes  merrily  ! 
How  would  I  fly,  on  joyous  wing, 

Far  from  the  realms  where  tyrants  reign, 
To  where  man's  wrongs  no  more  should  wring 

My  heart,  nor  give  my  bosom  pain  ! 

Here  pressed  with  want,  with  grief  and  care, 

Sweet  Warbler  !  how  I  envy  thee 
Thy  glossy  coat,  and  ample  fare, 

Thy  cheerful  song,  and  liberty  ! 
No  lover  false,  or  friend  unkind 

Hast  thou,  that  can  a  pang  impart ; 
While  disappointment  oft  I  find, 

In  some  loved  object  of  my  heart. 

Blithe  Bird  !  devoid  of  reason's  ray, 

No  care  nor  sorrow  thou  dost  know ; 
(That  ray,  which,  while  it  lights  man's  way, 

But  keener  make  him  feel  his  woe  ;) — 
Nor  lust  of  wealth,  of  fame,  or  pow'r, 

Disturb  thy  bosom's  halcyon  joys ; 
Serene,  in  sunny  sky  and  bow'r, 

Thou  sing'st — remote  from  strife  and  noise. 
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In  Spring  thou  build'st  thy  mossy  nest, 

No  rent  thou  pay'st,  from  taxes  free  ; 
From  nature's  stores,  with  plenty  blest, 

Thou  feed'st  thy  unfledged  family : 
While  here,  with  not  a  shed  my  own, 

For  pittance  bare  I  ceaseless  toil ; 
To  fortune,  friends,  and  fame  unknown, 

A  wanderer  on  my  native  soil. 

With  thee,  glad  Bird  !  oh,  could  I  fly, 

To  distant  climes  our  way  we'd  wing, 
O'er  woodlands,  vales,  and  mountains  high, 

Amid  the  blooming  sweets  of  Spring  : 
Through  fair  creation's  scenes  we'd  rove, 

Our  banquet  berry,  hip,  and  haw  ; 
In  myrtle  groves  we'd  sing,  "  where  love 

Is  liberty,  and  nature  law." 


MEMORY. 


Hail,  Memoey  !  that,  like  Eve's  lone  star, 

Mysterious,  from  her  throne, 
Still  beams  o'er  joys  that  faded  are, 

O'er  happy  days  we've  known : 
But,  oh !  when  Love  works  hours  of  woe, 

Like  Night's  beclouded  Queen, 
She  breaks  in  brightness,  but  to  show 

The  sorrows  of  the  scene. 
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TO    A    FRIEND. 

ON  HIS   MARRIAGE. 

Say,  may  a  Bard  his  lyre  attune 
To  wish  thee  joy,  that  lasts  aboon 
The  raptures  of  the  honeymoon, 

My  dear  Tom  Merry  ? 

In  wedlock's  bands  since  thou  art  tied, 
May  Heaven  thee  bless,  and  bless  thy  bride, 
And  may  "  much  happiness"  betide 
Thee  and  thy  Mary ! 

In  marriage  linked,  long  may  ye  live, 
And  mutual  fond  endearments  give, 
And  still  each  other's  faults  forgive, 
Whene'er  ye  vary. 

Well  may  thy  helpmate  rule  her  house, 
Love  and  obey  her  lawful  spouse ; 
Nor  e'er  forget  her  early  vows, 

When  maiden  Mary. 

Ne'er  may  she  know,  as  wedded  wife, 
Deep  sorrow,  or  domestic  strife  ; 
May  Mary  Merry  still,  through  life, 
Be  merry  Mary. 
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Ne'er  may  you  feel  fell  poverty, 
Nor  rise  in  proud  prosperity, 
But '  tween  the  two  your  station  be, 
Content  and  cheery. 

May  your  bark  glide  before  the  gale, 
With  pennon  plain,  and  steady  sail ; 
Nor  rudder,  mast,  or  compass  fail, 

When  wind's  contrary. 

And  may  ye — life's  rough  ocean  past, 
Your  anchor,  hope,  on  Christ  have  cast, 
And  safely  gained  the  port,  at  last, 
In  world  of  glory ! 


CONTENT. 


Oh,  calm  Content !  where  dost  thou  dwell, 
In  peasant's  cot,  or  hermit's  cell, 
In  shepherd's  hut  by  mountain  side, 
Or  lofty  halls  where  lords  reside  ? 

Fair  Child  art  thou  of  chaste  desires, 
That  ne'er  to  wealth  or  fame  aspires : 
Where  virtue,  peace,  and  freedom  reign, 
Thou  waitest  in  their  smiling  train. 

In  gentle  minds  thou  dost  repose, 
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Not  murmuring  o'er  life's  cares  and  woes 
From  passion  free,  the  tranquil  breast 
Is  thine  abode,  thou  angel-guest ! 

Meek  daughter  of  Humility ! 
Come  to  my  cot,  and  dwell  with  me  ; 
To  God's  disposing  will  resign'd, 
My  heaven  on  earth  in  thee  I'd  find. 


SHIBDEN  HALL,  NEAR  HALIFAX 

Slow-winding  down  from  Queen shead's  airy  height, 
Whose  hardy  sons  its  healthful  breeze  inhale, 

From  toil  released,  to  throw  off  care's  sad  weight, 
In  simple  rhyme  the  bard  sings  Shibden  Dale. 

From  the  high-road  his  pensive  step  he  bends, 
Where,  in  green  lane,  glad  cottage-children  play : 

The  path  by  row  of  plane-trees  then  extends, 

By  knoll  and  crag,  and  many  a  wild-wood  spray. 

There  on  the  rock,  whose  base  the  ivy  twines, 
Stands  a  lone  fabric,  like  dark  feudal  tower  ; 

Not  where  are  manufactured  Rhenish  wines, 
But  a  pure  beverage  of  less  genial  power. 

Thence  opens  wide  the  rural  solitude  : 

Save  where  rough  quarries  break  the  leafy  shade, 
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Or  rugged  boors,  with  vehicles  as  rude, 
Thro'  wheel-worn  furrows  drive  their  stony  trade. 

The  Dale  now  entering,  how  august  the  scene  ! 

The  trees,  like  tall  cathedral  pillars,  stand, 
With  verdant  arches,  aisles,  and  alleys  green  ; 

A  solemn  temple,  reared  by  God's  own  hand. 

In  deep  recess  there  coos  the  turtle  dove ; 

The  cuckoo's  note  Spring's  budding  time  doth  tell ; 
From  branch  to  branch  the  feathered  warblers  rove, 

And  murmuring  brooks  and  rills  the  music  swell. 

Soft  glides  the  streamlet  o'er  its  pebbly  bed, 
Thro'  copse  and  underwood  ;  while  poplar  high, 

Larch,  pine,  and  fir  abroad  their  foliage  spread, 
And  lift  their  proud  tops  to  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Calm  woods  and  waters  weave  a  pensive  gloom ; 

'Mid  glancing  leaves  soft  lights  and  shadows  play  ; 
In  opening  glade  wild-rose  and  hawthorns  bloom, 

And  give  their  beauties  to  th'  effulgent  day. 

Rich  butterflies,  with  gold-bespangled  wings, 
Fluttering  around,  on  bank  or  bush  alight : 

Anon,  from  balmy  flowers  each  upward  springs, 
And  thro'  the  vale  pursues  its  vagrant  flight. 

Shibden's  old  hall  there  stands  on  sunny  brow, 
Like  ruined  Abbey,  venerably  gray  : 
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Where  are  its  gauds  and  once-gay  inmates  now  ? 
Their  names  extinct — its  grandeur  pass'd  away. 

Yon'  modern  mansion,  on  th'  horizon's  verge, 
Like  eagle's  eyry,  'neath  an  Alpine  sky ; 

"  How  frail  its  base!"  doth  gloomy  fancy  urge, 
"  Its  height  how  dizzy  to  the  gazer's  eye !" 

What  if,  when  wintry  storms  around  it  brawl, 

Loosed  from  the  mountain-summit,  wrapt  in  snow, 

It  like  a  mighty  avalanche  should  fall, 
And  whelm  its  tenants  in  the  gulf  below  ? 

Those  low-roof'd  dwellings,  through  the  foliage  seen, 
The  blue  smoke  curling  up  amid  the  trees, 

With  garden-plat  and  patch  of  meadow  green, 
The  tranquil  seats  of  health,  content,  and  ease ! — 

How  favoured  they !  from  th'  town's  tumultuous  strife, 
Who  here,  sequestered,  pass  their  fleeting  days  ! 

Ah,  what  to  them  avail  the  pomps  of  life, 

Whom  Fortune  can't  depress,  nor  Virtue  raise  ? 

Now  bursts  to  view  the  beauty  of  the  Dale, 
In  rich  luxuriance,  breathing  calm  repose  ; 

Its  charms  scarce  less  than  Tempe's  classic  vale, 
And  fair  as  scenes  thro'  which  the  sweet  Dove  flows. 

Glad  peasant-homes  there  skirt  the  green-hill  side ; 
On  lofty  brow  yon'  village  winds  unseen 
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Below  spreads  Emmett  Park  in  sylvan  pride, 
And  farms  appear,  and  scattered  folds  between. 

The  milkmaid's  chant  is  heard  along  the  glade  ; 

The  woodman's  stroke  resounds  in  lonely  dell, 
While  luckless  swain,  by  shady  beech-tree  laid, 

In  plaintive  tone  of  thwarted  love  doth  tell. 

By  grots  and  waterfalls  the  path  proceeds  ; 

The  varying  prospect  charms  at  every  turn, 
Till  on  his  sight  the  lovely  Dale  recedes, 

And  leaves  the  bard  his  hapless  lot  to  mourn. 


TO    A    FRIEND 

Fill  high  the  sparkling  sherry, 
And  pledge  each  honest  heart ! 

Here's  a  health  to  thee,  dear  M 

With  my  best  wish,  ere  we  part. 

The  wind  blows  fresh  and  fairly, 
And  blight's  the  broad  blue  sea, 

While  on  its  waters,  cheerly, 
My  bark  rides  light  and  free. 

Loved  scenes  I  leave,  regretting, 
Where  oft  in  friendship's  joys, 

We've  roamed,  the  world  forgetting, 
Its  pomps  and  paltry  toys. 


-y» 


* 
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Of  friends  the  oldest,  newest, 
In  this  cold  world  IVe  known, 

Thy  heart,  the  warmest — truest, 
No  chill  or  change  hath  shown. 

Her  freaks  let  Fortune  vary, 
May  heaven  but  prosper  thee  ! 

Long  with  thine  own  loved  Mary, 
May  joy  thy  portion  be  ! 

My  trim  bark  now  is  ready 
To  brave  the  billows'  swell : 

In  faith  serene  and  steady, 
I  go, — friend  T !  farewell ! 


A   SONG   ABOUT   LITTLE    FREDERICK, 

The  Poet's   Grandchild. 

There  was  a  bonny  little  Boy, 

Who  had  a  little  bed, 
And  on  his  little  pillow,  high, 

He  laid  his  little  head. 


Had  ceased  its  little  cheeps, 
He  crept  into  his  little  berth, 
And  closed  his  little  peeps. 
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His  little  lullaby  he  sung, 
And  lisp'd  his  little  pray'rs, 

Till  slumber  sealed  his  little  tongue, 
And  hushed  his  little  cares. 

His  dreams  were  of  his  little  toys, 
Of  little  birds  and  flowers  ; 

Of  chasing  little  butterflies, 
Jn  little  sunny  bowers. 

Through  little  window's  jessamin, 

A  little  sun-ray  stream'd, 
He  little  thought  the  dark  had  been,* 

The  nig|it  so  little  seem'd. 

With  joy  he  oped  his  little  eyes, 
And  rubb'd  his  little  nose, 

And  from  his  little  crib  did  rise, 
And  donn'd  his  little  clothes  ! 

And  ran  to  tell  his  little  news 

Where  little  playmates  throng  : — 

Now  is  not  mine  a  little  Muse, 
And  this  a  little  Song  ? 


*  A  little  fellow,  who  had  gone  early  to  bed  by  daylight,  when  nights  were 
at  the  shortest,  on  his  awaking  in  the  morning  after  sunrise,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Father  !  has  the  dark  been  ?" 
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THE    GUARDIAN    ANGEL 

"  From  the  German  Painting  by  Grimeaux." 

What  Form  is  this,  with  beauty  grac'd, 

And  pinions  spread,  whose  hands 
Press  lightly,  by  the  shoulders  plac'd, 

Of  one  that  'fore  him  stands, — 
A  Child  !  who  there,  with  downcast  eyes, 

Seems  half  afraid  to  go, 
As  conscious  that  before  him  lies 

A  world  of  sin  and  woe  ? 

Tis  a  bless'd  Angel !  to  whose  care 

That  gentle  Child  is  given, 
To  guard  from  every  earthly  snare, 

And  train  him  up  for  heaven  ! 
Ere  venturing  forth,  behold  him  drest 

In  all  a  pilgrim  needs, 
In  sandals,  scrip,  and  simple  vest, 

With  crucifix  and  beads  ! 

Him  down  the  path  the  Angel  guides, 

With  mild  benignant  sway  ; 
And,  watchful,  o'er  his  steps  presides, 

Lest  they  should  swerve  or  stray. 
Life's  perils,  like  a  sea  of  gloom, 

Are  dimly  there  descried. 
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While  on  its  brink  bright  roses  bloom, 
Sin's  treacherous  snares  to  hide. 

Go,  pilgrim  of  a  world  untried ! 

With  holy  caution  tread  ; 
Thy  guardian  Angel  near  thy  side, 

What  evil  canst  thou  dread  ? 
When  dangers  threat,  and  troubles  rise, 

Let  not  thy  heart  despair  ; 
Lift  to  the  cross  thy  weeping  eyes, 

And  view  a  Saviour  there. 

And  now  he's  gone  ! — to  manhood  grown, 

And  all  matured  his  mind  ; 
The  light  of  Truth  has  on  him  shone, 

And  in  his  soul  is  shrin'd ! 
His  matin-prayers  to  heaven  preferr'd, 

With  morning's  incense  rise ; 
And  sweet  his  vesper-hymn  is  heard 

At  evening's  sacrifice. 

His  ardent  zeal  each  land  explores, 

Where  Satan  darkly  reigns  ; 
He  plants  the  cross  on  Paynim  shores, 

And  India's  battle-plains : 
In  Palestine  his  vow  he  pays, 

By  Siloa's  fount  reclines, 
And  to  the  Virgin  pours  his  lays 

'Mid  Salem's  ruined  shrines. 

M 
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Life's  trials  and  his  conflicts  o'er, 

Each  foe  beneath  his  feet ; 
The  world  o'ercome,  to  tempt  no  more, 

Faith's  triumph  all  complete ; 
The  victory  gained  o'er  death  and  sin, 

The  pilgrim's  warfare  ends  : 
His  charge  the  Angel  now  gives  in, 

The  Saint  to  heaven  ascends. 


HULME     HALL. 

Once-beauteous  Pile ! — now  drooping  in  decay — 
Thee  artist  views  with  deep-deploring  eye ; 
And  pensive  traveller,  musing  on  his  way, 
Marks  thy  lone  ruin  with  a  rising  sigh, 
And  asks,  "  Were  there  no  guardian  spirit  nigh 
To  save  thy  stuccoed  roof  and  fretted  wall  ? 
Why  left  to  moulder  were  arch,  column  high, 
When  he  that  reared  thee  first,  his  favourite  Hall, 
Might  have  preserved  thy  grandeur,  and  prolong'd  thy  fall?' 

Firm  on  the  flood-beat  rock  thy  ruin  stands, 
By  verdant  bank,  where  th'  Irwell  winding  strays. 
Relique  of  by-gone  days !  thy  form  demands 
My  fervent  homage,  which  the  muse  now  pays : 
What  recks  it,  if  her  wild  and  artless  lays 
Wreathe  no  fit  garland  for  thy  brow  to  wear, 
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More  favoured  bard,  in  nobler  rhyme  may  trace 
Thy  faded  semblance, — as  thou  dost  appear, 
Wrapt  in  Time's  sable  weeds,  like  some  lone  widow  there  ? 

Within  thy  walls,  where  Beauty  shed  her  smile, 
And  Grandeur  shone,  and  rose  rich  minstrelsy, 
Now  dwell  the  pallid  sons  of  want  and  toil, 
From  whose  hard  couch  soft  pleasing  visions  flee. 
Where  song  and  dance,  and  lordly  revelry 
Once  loudly  rung,  now  the  swift  shuttle's  sound, 
The  shrew's  shrill  voice,  the  urchin's  squalling  glee, 
And  sullen  stroke  of  artizan  are  found, 
Breaking  the  calm  repose,  which  else  would  reign  around. 

What  scenes  thou  conjur'st  up  before  mine  eyes  ! 
Methinks  I  see  a  gay  assemblage  move, 
Of  lords  and  ladies ;  while  in  mid-air  flies 
A  keen-eyed  falcon  chasing  there  a  dove  : 
T'  elude  his  sight  in  vain  her  efforts  prove  ; 
She  shrieks,  as  conscious  of  the  foe's  intent, 
Her  flight  bespeaks  her  fear,  while,  from  above, 
The  fierce  hawk  strikes  her, — swift  the  stroke  is  sent, 
Lo !  where  the  victim  bleeds  !  with  head  quite  open  rent. 

Now  a  glad  train,  in  scarlet,  gold,  and  green, 

With  steeds,  and  hounds,  and  horns  the  chase  maintain. 

Before  them  far,  a  stately  stag  is  seen, 

Panting  some  thicket's  sylvan  shade  to  gain : 

There  crouching  close,  he  hears  the  hunters'  strain, 
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The  clamorous  pack  still  nearer  he  descries  ; 
Majestically  bounding  forth  again, 
Again  pursued,  o'er  hill  and  dale  he  flies, 
Till,  tangled  in  wild  brake,  they  seize  him, — and  he  dies. 

Then  comes  the  tournament !  where  armour'd  knights 
Prepare  their  skill,  chivalric,  to  display, — 
Where  ladies  flock,  who  love  such  splendid  sights, 
In  jewels  deckt,  and  costly  rich  array  ! 

*  There,  on  high  prancing  steeds,  in  trappings  gay, 
Will  knights  encounter,  and  brave  deeds  be  done  : 
The  prize,  adjudg'd,  will  thence  be  borne  away, 
By  him  whose  prowess  hath  it  nobly  won, 

While  joy  and  loud  acclaim  thro'  all  th'  assembly  run. 

The  lists  are  marked — the  umpires  take  their  seats — 
The  heralds  shout,  and  hearts  with  ardour  bound : 
See !  how  yon'  steed  the  green-turf  paws  and  beats, 
And  proudly  bears  its  graceful  rider  round ! 
That  youth,  in  casque,  and  plume,  and  vizor  found, 
Throws  down  his  gauntlet,  there,  to  gallant  knight ; 
Thence  musing  where  he  best  his  foe  may  wound, 
That  on  his  name  the  odious  brand  may  light, 
Of  one  unhors'd,  o'erthrown,  'fore  lords  and  ladies  bright. 

His  rival,  'mid  th'  high  plaudits  of  the  crowd, 
With  stately  bearing  and  undaunted  eye, 
(He  having  first  to  th'  gazing  beauties  bow'd,) 
Accepts  the  challenge — daring  to  defy 
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His  proud  opponent.     At  the  trumpet's  cry, 
With  lance  and  shield  the  combatants  engage, 
Till  on  the  field  the  Vanquished  low  doth  lie  ; 
Where,  'reft  of  hope,  he  yields  the  prize  in  rage, 
Which  the  glad  Victor  claims,  for  which  he  arms  did  wage. 

The  groups  disperse ; — the  stars  light  up  the  sky, 
The  moon  is  risen,  and  o'er  the  landscape  beams  ; 
The  gentles  homeward  now  their  palfreys  ply, 
Or  idly  saunter  by  sweet  groves  and  streams. 
In  perfumed  chamber  now  fair  Virgin  dreams 
Of  him  that  wore  her  true-love  gift  that  day  : 
The  valiant  Youth  his  honour's  pledge  redeems, 
And  'neath  her  lattice  pours  th'  impassioned  lay, 
Ere  from  her  sire's  proud  hall  he  bears  his  bride  away. 

Such  were  the  sports  of  old  chivalric  days, 
In  which  our  sires,  our  kings,  and  nobles  join'd, 
When,  rising  Pile !  thou  wert  to  peasant's  gaze, 
A  pleasant  sight !     Where  now  the  gracious  mind, 
And  generous  deeds  which  then  adorned  mankind  ? 
Fell  Tyranny  now  reigns,  and  Freedom's  fled ; 
The  social  Virtues  charm  nor  lord  or  hind ; 
O'er  mouldering  fanes  no  hallowed  tear  is  shed, 
Ah,  such  thy  doom,  old  Hall  !*  no  more  to  raise  thy  head. 

1840. 
*  This  ancient  edifice  has  lately  been  taken  down,  and  entirely  cleared  away. 
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L  I'N  E  S 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  A  PORTRAIT  OF 
MR.  ROBERT  WESTON,  PROFESSOR  OF  MUSIC. 

Speak  !  generous  Weston,  speak ! — for  sure  'tis  he 
The  features  fair  with  his  so  well  agree ! 
In  graceful  attitude,  behold  him  stand, 
In  act  to  lead  his  Philharmonic  band ! 
Spirit  of  Music !  o'er  his  lyre  preside, 
Pervade  its  strains,  his  tuneful  genius  guide  ; 
So  may  his  talents  aid  her  noble  cause, 
And  richly  win  his  patrons'  warm  applause. 


MR.    GERHARD    TAYLOR. 

Artist  sublime ! — the  first  in  Fame's  proud  page ! 
Him  Europe  hails,  the  wonder  of  our  age ! 
With  graceful  ease  th'  harmonious  Harp  he  holds, 
And  all  its  varied  sweetness  thence  unfolds  ; 
His  rapid  fingers  'mid  the  chords  he  flings, 
Waking  to  life  the  soul-entrancing  strings ; 
Th'  chromatic  scale  he  brilliantly  ascends, 
And  florid  airs  in  rich  fantasia  blends ! 
Sons  of  high  Art  with  pride  record  his  fame, 
Extol  his  genius,  and  his  skill  proclaim. 
Long  may  he  grace  his  radiant  sphere, — till  given 
To  aid,  in  realms  of  light,  the  angel-harps  of  Heaven. 
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SONG    OF    THE    CAPTIVITY. 

Where  Babylon's  bright  waters 

Rolled  on  in  palmy  pride, 
Remembering  Zion's  daughters, 

We  silent  sat — and  sigh'd : 
By  rivers,  broadly  sweeping 

The  verdant  banks  along, 
We  mused  on  Salem,  weeping, 

And  mourned  her  vanquish'd  throng. 

Oh,  Zion,  loved  Zion  ! 
In  sorrow  we  there  thought  on  thee. 

On  willow-boughs,  low  bending, 

Our  tuneless  harps  we  hung  ; 
The  Gentile,  o'er  us  tending, 

With  taunts  our  bosom  wrung : 
The  spoiler,  'mid  our  sadness, 

In  mockery  and  scorn, 
Required  the  song  of  gladness, 

From  captives  so  forlorn. 

Oh,  Salem,  dear  Salem  ! 
Lamenting  far  distant  from  thee. 

How  shall  we  wake  the  chorus, 

To  Israel's  Lord  and  King, 
That,  in  his  temple  glorious, 

Our  tribes  were  wont  to  sing  ? 
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Shall  exiles,  meekly  mourning, 
On  hostile  heathen  ground, 

Their  thoughts  to  Judah  turning, 
The  hymn  of  gladness  sound  ? 
Oh,  Zion,  loved  Zion  ! 
Our  harps  and  our  songs  should  be  free 

If  I  forget  thee,  Salem ! 

For  Olivet  ne'er  grieve, 
My  tongue,  amid  the  anthem, 

Shall  to  my  palate  cleave  : 
If  yet  my  heart  not  lingers 

By  Judah's  living  springs, 
In  praise,  ne'er  let  my  fingers 

Awake  the  hallowed  strings. 

Oh,  Salem,  dear  Salem ! 
Thee  ne'er  will  we  cease  to  regret ! 

Remember,  Lord  !  Thy  Zion, 

How  Edom,  in  our  woe, 
Her  ruthless  bands  did  hie  on, 

To  lay  Thy  temple  low ! 
Thou,  Babylon's  doomed  daughter  ! 

When  God  his  vengeance  pours, 
Thy  children  they  shall  slaughter, 

And  raze  thy  haughty  towers  : 

Oh,  Salem,  dear  Salem ! 
Thy  triumph  again  we  shall  see  ! 
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ON  HEARING  THE  INFANT  HARPISTS, 

And  their  Instructor,  Mr.  Gerhard  Taylor,  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Manchester. 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  the  night, 

Day's  gaudy  sunlight  fled,' 
The  Muse,  enraptured,  took  her  flight, 

By  charm  of  music  led. 

Full  on  her  gaze,  'mid  city  fair, 

Arose  a  splendid  hall, 
Gay  crowds  of  gentry  gathering  there, 

To  concert,  fete,  or  ball. 

Three  lovely  Children  there  she  view'd, 

Minstrels  !  of  mortal  mould  ; 
Their  looks  with  angel-smiles  imbued, 

Their  hands  bright  harps  did  hold. 

At  once  they  struck  the  swelling  chords, 

That  woke  the  ravished  sense  ; 
Nor  wanted  they  sweet  charm  of  words 

To  aid  their  eloquence. 

And  One  them  taught  each  graceful  trill, 

His  form  of  youthful  mien, 
Whose  magic  harp  and  matchless  skill, 

Wild  airs  threw  in  between. 
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Alone,  from  out  his  instrument 

Sweet  liquid  tones  distill'd  ; 
Then  louder,  loftier  strains  it  lent, 

Till  they  the  region  fill'd. 

Kichly  they  rolled  through  all  the  dome, 

In  one  vast  flow  of  sound  : 
She  heard  no  more — with  joy  o'ercome— 

In  the  sweet  transport  drown'd. 


THE  SONG  OF  MOSES  AT  THE  RED  SEA. 

Written  (by  request)  to  the  Music  of  "  Sound  the  loud  Timbrel. 

Sing  to  the  Loed  !  how  triumphant  was  He  ! 
The  rider  and  horse  He  hath  drowned  in  the  sea ; 
How  Pharoah  marched  forth  in  the  hour  of  his  glory, 
With  chariots  and  captains,  and  horsemen  all  brave ! 
"  Haste !  I'll  pursue — overtake — and  them  conquer ; 
And  who  from  my  vengeance  the  people  shall  save  ?" 
So  boasted  proud  Egypt :  the  Loed  from  His  pillar 
Looked  out  on  her  host,  and  their  heats  were  dismay'd. 

Praise  to  Jehovah  !  the  sea  Him  obey'd, 
Rose  high  on  each  hand,  while  His  chosen  passed  thro'. 
Who  shall  relate  how  the  waves,  in  their  fury, 
Closed  o'er  the  dread  thousands  that  dared  to  pursue  ? 

Sing  to  the  Loed  ! 
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STANZAS. 

Occasioned  by  the  Author's  last  Visit  to  Lichfield,  in  1847. 

A  Christian  Temple  'tis ! — towering  in  pride 
Of  architectural  beauty — chaste  its  frame, 

With  heaven-directed  spires,  marked  far  and  wide, 
Where  the  Most  High  hath  writ  His  holy  name. 

Noblest  of  structures  that  in  England  rose  ! 

Loveliest  of  fanes  that  'mid  her  cities  stand, 
The  fading  fabric  still  a  grandeur  shows  ; 

Arch,  column,  aisle  the  gazer's  awe  command ! 

(Oh,  woe  the  time,  when  war  disgraced  our  isle, 
And  throne  and  temple  tottered  to  their  base, — 

When  furious  zealots  sought  her  fanes  to  spoil, 
Her  hallowed  shrines  and  altars  to  deface  ! 

Nor  thee  they  spared — a  stone  now  points  the  spot 
Where  ruthless  Brooke,  thy  walls  besieging,  fell, 

When  reached  its  mark  the  well-aim'd  fatal  shot, 
By  Dyott  levelled  from  th'  high  pinnacle. 

A  Christian  army,  here — say  annals  true  ? — 
The  host  of  th'  haughty  Saracen  defied : 

Fearless  they  fought,  the  heavenly  cross  in  view, 
And,  martyrs  to  their  faith,  in  triumph  died.) 
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On  its  broad  front,  each,  in  his  niche,  apart, 

Kings,  prelates,  knights,  and  warriors  stately  stand ! 

Sculptures,  in  ages  past,  of  ancient  art ! 
Keliques,  late  rescued  from  the  spoiler's  hand ! 

Within  its  sacred  walls  are  yet  retain'd 

The  Christian  Church,  her  faith  and  doctrine  pure, 
By  prophets,  saints,  and  martyrs  long  maintain'd, 

That  to  the  end  triumphant  shall  endure. 

A  stillness  deep  pervades  the  ample  Pile, 
Around,  above,  an  awful  silence  dwells ; 

Save  when  the  organ  peals  along  the  aisle, 
And  the  full  choir  the  choral  anthem  swells. 

Where  painted  window  sheds  a  purple  gloom, 
Are  urns  and  monuments  to  grandeur  rais'd : 

There  armoured  knight  rests  proudly  on  his  tomb, 
With  trophies  deckt,  and  elegy  emblaz'd. 

That  mural  Marble  ! — as  with  life  'twere  warm — 
Say,  to  whose  fame  the  muse  hath  lent  her  aid  ?* 

Why  droops  the  willow  o'er  that  lovely  form  ? 
Why  sleeps  the  lyre  amid  its  foliage  laid  ? 

Here  Art  her  proud  memorials  hath  wrought, 
To  the  illustrious  dead,  their  high  reward  ; 

Men  !  with  grace,  genius,  wisdom,  virtue  fraught — 
The  patriot,  peer,  philanthropist,  and  bard! 

*  Miss  Seward,  the  poetess. 
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Hallowing  the  place  where  Lichfield's  Mentor  rose,* 

A  noble  statue  now  his  form  displays, 
Whose  pedestal,  in  each  compartment,  shows 

The  mental  triumphs  of  his  early  days. 

In  pensive  posture  sits  her  honoured  Sage, 

The  right-hand  raised,  his  cheek  thereon  reclin'd, 

As  some  deep  subject  did  his  thought  engage, 
Or  moral  truth  dawned  on  his  mighty  mind. 

The  calm  Cathedral's  Close ! — there  passing,  tread 
Prebend  and  gownsmen,  wrapt  in  theme  sublime. 

There  bard  devout,  by  twilight  musing  led, 
Soars  in  bright  faith  to  worlds  of  purer  clime. 

How  sweet  to  mark  mild  Evening  onward  steal, 
The  swift-wing'd  swallows  on  the  spires  alight, 

Or  round  the  pinnacles,  disportive,  wheel, 
Rising  and  falling  in  their  varied  flight! — 

To  view  its  spires  reflected  in  the  lake — 

The  lake's  clear  marge  with  bending  willows  drest ; 
And  watch  the  swans  their  graceful  sailings  take, 

In  snowy  plumage  on  its  placid  breast ! 

How  still  the  landscape  by  St.  Chad's  low  shrine  ! 

By  Stow's  broad  pool  the  balmy  zephyrs  play, 
Where  the  young  angler  throws  his  flowing  line, 

And  anxious  waits  to  lure  the  finny  prey. 
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Proud  mansions  there,  and  villas  grace  the  scene, 
The  light  walls  peering  'mid  dark-linted  trees  ; 

While  woodland,  grove,  and  winding  paths  serene, 
Tn  beauty  blend, — a  prospect  formed  to  please. 

And  there  the  annual  show,  the  "  Greenhill  Bower? 

With  flowers,  and  flags,  and  garlands  gaily  dight ; 
Where  country  peasants  sport  the  jocund  hour, 

And  citizens  enjoy  the  rural  sight. 

Lichfield !  there  is  a  magic  in  thy  name, 
A  spell,  to  me,  no  other  word  supplies, 

That  still  my  tribute  of  a  tear  doth  claim, 
For  One,  long  dead,  whose  dust  there  sleeping  lies. 

Fair  City !  leaving  thee,  the  muse  doth  mourn, 
Where  passed  my  palmy  days  of  love  and  joy  : 

To  distant  scenes  my  lonely  steps  I  turn, 
And  quit  thy  precincts  with  a  parting  sigh. 


*  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  a  native  of  Lichfield.  A  handsome  monument 
to  his  memory  is  now  erected  in  the  market-place  of  that  City,  opposite  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born.  The  Doctor  is  represented  in  his  chair,  as 
musing,  with  his  cheek  resting  on  his  right-hand. 

The  front  of  the  pedestal  shows  him,  in  bass-relief,  as  carried  in  triumph 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  boys,  another  one  behind  supporting  him ;  with  the 
inscribed  words,  "  Thus  was  he  borne  from  school." 

On  the  left  he  is  shown  as  on  his  Father's  shoulder,  with  the  words, 
"Listening  Dr.  Sacheveral preaching." 

On  the  right,  as  seen  amidst  a  group  of  gazers,  "  In  penance  at  Uttoxeter 
Market." 

Behind  is  inscribed,  "This  statue  was  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Lichfield 
by  James  T.  Law,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese.    August,  1838." 
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PALESTINE. 

Loved  Palestine  !  hail, — land  of  holiest  song ! 
What  time- cherished  memories  to  thee  still  belong  ! 
There  pilgrim  and  bard  by  the  way-side  may  trace 
The  Saviour's  lone  path  on  his  mission  of  grace- 
Beneath  the  broad  palm,  where  the  rude  pillar  stood, 
Thy  Patriarchs  worshipped,  and  communed  with  God  : 
There  visions  of  Him,  the  Almighty,  they  saw, 
And  welcomed  the  visits  of  angels  with  awe. 

Canaan  is  thine  ;  rich  in  earth's  precious  things, 
In  fig-trees  and  vines,  gardens,  rivers  and  springs! 
The  Lord's  chosen  tribes  her  fair  cities  possest, 
The  land  he  them  promised,  the  place  of  their  rest. 

How  goodly  their  tents,  in  the  valleys  wide  strown  ! 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hills  dwell  the  people  alone : 
There  Balaam,  entranced,  Him  beheld  as  afar, 
The  Sceptre  of  Israel,  and  Jacob's  bright  Star. 

There  Deborah  sang  what  Jehovah  had  wrought, 
When  the  stars  in  their  courses  'gainst  Sisera  fought : 
His  chariots  destroyed,  him  the  Kenite  laid  low, 
And  Kishon  was  swollen  with  the  slain  of  the  foe. 

There  Gideon  went  forth,  with  his  chosen  and  few, 
To  the  Midianite  camp,  where  the  trumpets  they  blew, 
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When  the  terror-struck  host  each  his  fellow  assail'd, 
And  the  arm  of  the  Lord  in  the  rescue  was  hail'd. 

Thine  is  Naphtali's  land  !  where,  a  triumph  to  claim, 
To  the  help  of  the  Lord  'gainst  the  mighty  they  came, — 
And  Zebulon's  coast !  where  arose  a  great  light 
On  the  people  that  sat  in  the  region  of  night. 

Thy  blue  hills  of  Nazareth,  how  fair  to  descry  ! 

And  the  beautiful  home-site,  where,  sent  from  on  high, 

An  angel  announced,  to  the  Virgin  'twas  told, 

The  conception  of  Him  whom  the  prophets  foretold  ! 

'Mong  the  thousands  of  Judah  is  Euphratah  seen, 
Whence  the  Ruler  who  from  everlasting  hath  been  ; 
Where  in  Bethlehem's  fields  heard  the  shepherds,  by  night, 
The  angels'  sweet  chant  'mid  the  halo  of  light. 

There,  Jordan !  thy  waters  a  path  made,  of  yore, 
For  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the  ark  to  pass  o'er. 
The  heavens,  there  opening,  illumined  the  stream, 
When  the  Lord  was  baptized  who  was  born  to  redeem. 

The  Wilderness  thine  !  where  the  Prophet's  loud  cry 
Prepared  the  Lord's  way,  told  his  coming  drew  nigh  ; 
There  Satan  him  tried  ;  there  the  Tempter  was  foil'd, 
And  the  Son  of  the  Highest  came  thence  undefil'd. 

The  Twelve,  there,  he  called  and  ordained  by  his  word  ; 
Poor  illiterate  fishermen  followed  their  Lord : 
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By  Hiin  alone  taught,  with  nor  scrip,  purse,  or  gold, 
He  sent  them  to  preach  to  the  flock  of  his  fold. 

There  the  Mount,  where  He  taught  and  the  blessed  oues  nam'd, 
Where  the  captive  He  freed,  and  glad  tidings  proclaim'd  : 
The  weary  and  laden  He  promised  them  rest, 
And  joy  to  the  mourner,  and  peace  to  th'  opprest. 

In  cities  and  villages  where  His  path  led, 

The  lepers  He  healed  and  to  life  raised  the  dead. 

In  the  coasts  round  about  were  His  mighty  works  done, 

His  gospel  was  preached,  and  His  kingdom  begun. 

Oh,  hark  the  glad  sounds  as  they  rise  on  the  air ! 
'Tis  the  marriage  in  Cana,  and  Jesus  is  there : 
His  glory  there  shone  in  the  water  made  wine, 
Miraculous  proof  of  his  mission  divine  ! 

And  thine  Jacob's  Well,  by  the  hill-side  that  lay  ! 
Messiah  there  rested,  when  faint  with  the  way  : 
To  her  of  Samaria,  who  came  there  to  draw, 
Himself  he  revealed, — Him  a  prophet  she  saw, 

And  Bethany's  village! — the  Sisters'  quiet  home — 
By  palm-trees  half  hid,  there  would  Jesus  oft  come. 
Who  is  He  that  rides  there,  while  hosannas  they  sing  ? 
Tis  the  Saviour,  the  lowly  and  meek — Z ion's  king  ! 

And  thine  the  blue  waves  of  the  broad  Galilee, 

Where  he  stilled  the  loud  tempest,  and  walked  on  the  sea, — 
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And  thy  lake,  too,  Gennesaret!  where,  at  his  command. 
They  let  down  the  net,  and  a  draught  drew  to  land. 

Jerusalem's  City  sits  desolate  now, 
The  tear  on  her  cheek  and  the  cloud  on  her  brow  ; 
Her  children  are  scattered,  her  temple  o'erthrown ; 
The  proud  Crescent  shines  where  the  holy  Cross  shone. 

Oh,  Salem,  dear  Salem !  thy  sad  doom  we  see, 
For  thy  scorning  of  Him  that  once  wept  over  thee. 
The  Mocker  hath  spoiled  thee  ;  the  Gentile  hath  trod 
Where  cherubim  o'ershadow'd  the  glory  of  God. 

Yet  faith  hails  the  time,  when — the  scripture  fulfil'd — 

The  Lord  will  again  His  Jerusalem  build : 

His  people  of  old,  still  preserved  in  His  hand, 

In  peace  will  He  plant  in  their  own  promised  land. 


THE     TWO     STARS. 

Two  radiant  Stars — in  time  and  station  near- 
Rose  to  adorn  our  age  and  hemisphere, 
And  Europe's  azure  sky  illume.     The  one, 
The  great  and  grand,  th'  august  Napoleon, 
Whose  mighty  influence  ruled,  in  realms  afar, 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  storm  of  war ! 
Byron,  the  other, — whose  soul-thrilling  name 
Shines  loveliest  in  the  lists  of  lyric  fame ! 
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Napoleon's  genius  every  ray  combin'd, 
A  constellation  of  a  splendid  kind ! 
His  own  vast  mind  its  rich  ideas  wrought, 
Which  dark  events  into  bright  action  brought : 
From  its  deep  source  those  energies  he  drew, 
That  awed  proud  thrones  and  kingdoms  did  subdue. 
Stately  he  rode,  eclipsing  each  compeer  ; 
Brilliant  and  beautiful  his  brief  career  ! 
That  Star  is  set :  millions  of  wondering  eyes 
Pursued  his  path  of  triumph  thro'  the  skies. 
Malignant  orbs,  that  could  not  brook  his  blaze, 
Grew  bright,  as  shone  his  pale  receding  rays. 
That  grandeur,  fame,  and  glory  faded  are, 
And  France  no  more  beholds  her  favourite  Star  * 

Byron  still  shines ! — in  all  his  living  light, 
And  gazing  nations  hail  the  cheering  sight ; 
His  brilliant  beams  he  pours  around,  below, 
Scattering  the  gloom  on  Poesy's  fair  brow ! 
Ye  twinkling  stars !  "  hide  your  diminish' d  heads," 
As  on  our  eyes  his  glorious  light  he  sheds. 
While  biped  brutes  bark  at  his  splendid  rays, 
Proud  Albion's  minstrels !  yield  to  him  your  praise  ; 
Honour  the  bard,  to  British  bosoms  dear, 
From  our  horizon  ere  he  disappear. 

*  Written  in  the  year  1822.    Bonaparte  died  in  May,  1821.    Lord  Byron 
died  in  April,  1824. 
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THE    CHILD    AND    DOVE. 

From  a  Painting  by  Romney. 

Sweet  Child  !  as  o'er  thy  favourite  Dove 

Thy  features  fondly  beam, 
In  beauty,  innocence,  and  love, 

An  angel  thou  dost  seem. 

Should  the  fierce  hawk,  thee  hovering  nigh, 

Thy  gentle  dove  affright, 
Thy  shielding  arm,  and  startling  cry, 

Would  haste  the  vagrant's  flight. 

So,  Woman  her  dear  fame  doth  prize, 

A  gem  serene  and  pure, 
When  the  betrayer  basely  tries 

Her  virgin  heart  to  lure. 


THE    RETURN    OF    THE    VIOLET 

On  Bonaparte's  Return  from  Elba, 

On  stormy  banks  the  Violet  sleeps, 

Wrapt  up  in  Winter  snows  ; 
When  Spring  appears  she  mildly  peeps, 

Again  herself  she  shows . 

Again  she,  in  the  lovely  vale, 
Her  regal  tints  displays ; 
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Her  kind  return  the  peasants  hail, 
And  on  her  beauty  gaze. 

So,  when  proud  foes  'gainst  France  conspir'd, 

Nor  fate  to  aid  her  seem'd, 
Napoleon  from  the  storm  retir'd 

Till  fairer  fortune  beam'd. 

In  Elba's  isle  he  calmly  sleeps, 

Rocked  by  the  ocean-waves, 
While  Congress  its  high  revel  keeps, 

And  dictates  and  enslaves. 

In  exile  he  forgets  to  mourn — 

Magnanimous  in  woe — 
But  not  his  promise  to  return, 

When  violets  'gin  to  blow. 

Sweet  Spring  arrives — the  violets  peep, 

Soon  he  unfurls  his  sails, 
And  steers  his  bark  across  the  deep, 

'Mid  heaven's  auspicious  gales. 

On  his  dear  subject-shore  he  lands ! 

Him  the  glad  peasants  greet, 
While  France  pours  forth  her  martial  bands, 

Her  Emperor  to  meet. 

Lo !  o'er  the  hills  his  chariot  flies ! 
Now  they  behold  him  come, 
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("  Vive  rEmpereur'  rends  the  skies,) 
And  shout  him  welcome  home. 

The  Violet's  rival  hue  he  shows 
Among  the  sons  of  France, 

While  each  away  the  Lily  throws, 
As  on  he  doth  advance. 

As  near  the  capital  he  comes, 

The  hated  Bourbons  fly ; 
Napoleon  now  his  throne  resumes, 

Amid  the  Nation's  joy. 


WATERLOO. 

O'er  mountain-sward  and  ocean-wave, 
A  thousand  thousand  warriors  brave, 

Proud  Europe's  sons !  in  vigour  blooming, 
All  armed  with  sword,  and  spear,  and  shield, 
Now  rush,  like  lightning,  to  the  field, 
Their  hearts  against  soft  mercy  steel'd, 

The  foe  to  swift  destruction  dooming. 

Now  'gins  the  dreadful  storm  of  War  : — 
There  valiant  spirits  nobly  dare 

T'  engage, — their  lives  at  hazard  setting- 
Warriors,  that  rose  with  yon  bright  sun, 
Who,  ere  its  set,  or  victory's  won, 
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Shall  fall, — their  race  of  glory  run, 
Life's  griefs  and  joys  in  death  forgetting. 

Now  rages  high  the  battle's  tide  ; 
They  fight  and  fall  on  every  side, 

Nor  Pity  drops  a  tear  of  sadness  : 
More  furious  they  go  on  destroying, 
'Mid  shouts  and  groans, — pursuing,  flying, 
O'er  heaps  of  wounded,  dead,  and  dying, 

Till  Victory  crowns  the  work  of  Madness. 

'Tis  o'er ! — dread  scene  !  the  slain  behold, 
Bathed  in  their  gore,  all  breathless,  cold, 

No  more  their  breasts  with  ardour  burning : 
Covered  with  wounds,  there  sleep  the  brave, 
Nor  skill  nor  courage  could  them  save ; 
They  fell,  and  found  an  early  grave, 

And  lovers,  wives,  and  friends  left  mourning. 

That  fallen  Chief!  on  whose  chill  brow 
The  fiercer  passions  lour  not  now  ! 

'Mid  bayonets,  swords,  and  sabres  gleaming, 
Far  from  yon'  ball,  and  gay  resort, 
His  Highness,  here,  found  warmer  sport ; 
Now  low,  among  th'  ignoble  sort, 

He  sleeps — no  more  of  glory  dreaming. 

But  who  is  He,  that,  anxious  eyed 

The  battle's  fate, — that,  vanquished,  sigh'd, 
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Imperial  guards  and  ensigns  near  him  ? 
His  empire  lost, — himself  to  save, 
The  Victor's  grace  he  stoops  to  crave, 
In  vain — far  o'er  th'  Atlantic  wave, 

A  captive,  they  in  triumph  bear  him. 


ST.     HELENA. 

Poor  was  the  triumph  o'er  a  fallen  foe, 
Who  claimed  th'  protection  of  Britannia's  Isle  : — 
Sweet  spot !  adorned  with  Nature's  lovely  smile  ; 
Far  famed  for  Honour,  Generosity. 

Glory,  and  Virtue,  and  fair  Freedom's  love  ! 
Her  Sovereign's  grace  Napoleon  sought  to  know, 
And  on  his  clemency  himself  did  throw, 

Trusting  his  magnanimity  to  prove, 
And,  in  auspicious  hour,  a  Prince  to  find, 
Fraught  with  that  radiant  attribute  of  mind — 
Mercy !  that  doth  man's  nature  dignify, 
Making  earth's  kings  like  heaven's  High  Majesty, 

As  if  the  lie  to  Fame's  report  to  give, 

And  England's  shame  emblazon  to  the  world, 

Him  on  a  Kock  they  chained — to  breathe,  not  live — 
And  all  their  petty  thunder  on  him  hurl'd  : 

Their  impotence  of  torture  he  defied, 
He  all  their  malice,  all  their  meanness  bore, 
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With  spirit  unsubdued  !     Long,  years  exil'cl 
From  his  loved  France,  his  Consort,  and  his  Child, 
With  a  few  faithful  friends,  he  smiled  and  sigh'd, 
Till,  as  he  lived  a  Conqueror,  so  he  died. 
Th'  imprisoned  Eagle  from  that  lonely  shore, 
Takes  his  long  flight, — and  England's  fears  are  o'er. 


HYMN. 

ON  SEEING  MR.  LLOYD'S  GRAND  TRANSPARENT  ORRERY. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  air,  and  skies,  and  seas, 
Thy  glorious  works,  O  God  !  are  these  ; 

Almighty  !  Thine  they  are  ! 
Thine  is  this  vast  stupendous  frame ! 
The  shining  heavens  reveal  Thy  name  ; 
Their  orbs  Thy  power  and  skill  proclaim  ; 

Thy  glory  they  declare. 

High  o'er  the  heavens  Thou  sittest,  0  Lord  ! 
By  all  the  seraph-host  ador'd, 

And  mortals  hymn  Thy  praise. 
Thy  mighty  hand  sustains  the  poles  ; 
There  turns  the  earth,  and,  as  it  rolls, 
The  varying  seasons  it  unfolds, — 

The  changing  nights  and  days. 

How  manifold  Thy  works — how  fair  ! 
In  heaven  above,  in  sea,  and  air 
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Thy  wonders  are  display 'd : 
Thy  wisdom  o'er  the  whole  presides, 
The  earth,  the  moon,  and  planets  guides, — 
The  flowing  and  the  ebbing  tides, — 

And  worlds  of  light  and  shade ! 

From  Thee,  th'  Eternal,  great  First  Cause  ! 
Nature  received  her  changeless  laws 

Of  motion,  time,  and  place. 
Far  hast  Thou  stretched  Creation's  line ; 
Thy  works — how  glorious  their  design  ! 
With  what  magnificence  they  shine 

In  nature's  boundless  space  ! 

Harmonious,  'mid  the  vast  expanse, 
The  radiant  orbs,  in  mystic  dance, 

Their  evolutions  roll ; 
While  musing  Sage,  enraptured,  hears 
The  hallowed  music  of  the  spheres, 
And  the  great  Architect  reveres, 

Who  framed  and  tuned  the  whole. 

How  insignificant  is  man, 
Creation's  wonderous  work  to  scan ! 

How  transient  are  his  joys  ! 
Emperors,  and  all  of  noble  birth, 
The  mighty  conquerors  of  the  earth, 
With  all  their  titles,  pomp,  and  mirth, 

How  soon  their  glory  dies  ! 
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Kingdoms  and  men,  how  little  all, 
Compared  with  this  terrestrial  ball! 
This  dusky  spot  of  earth  how  small, 

To  yon'  refulgent  sky  ! — 
Far  less  the  universe  appears, 
With  all  its  planets,  stars,  and  spheres  ;— 
Yea,  no  comparison  it  bears 

With  Thee — The  Loed  Most  High  ! 

Up  through  Creation's  works  I  climb, 
And  soar  beyond  the  realms  of  Time, 
And  ask  of  angel-minds  sublime, 

Thy  being's  source  to  find : 
In  vain  I  strive  Thee  to  explore, 
For  Thou  art  God  ! — I  can  no  more ; 
Thine  essence,  without  bound  or  shore, 

O'erwhelms  my  labouring  mind  ! 


THE     REQUEST. 

I  ask  not  riches,  bounteous  Lord  ! 

Lest  them  in  vice  I  gaily  spend  ; 
Or,  miser-like,  the  gold  should  hoard, 

Nor  aid  to  suffering  Virtue  lend. 
For  wealth  nor  grandeur  do  I  sigh, 

Though  sorrow's  lowliest  lot  be  mine 
For  riches  make  them  wings  and  fly, 

And  glory's  rays  but  transient  shine. 
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I  ask  not  fame  ; — to  be  enroll'd 

With  poets  that  have  nobly  sung ; 
With  saints  and  orators  of  old, 

On  whose  rapt  strains  attention  hung ; 
Or  kings  and  heroes  that  have  led 

To  slaughter  half  the  human  race ; 
Content,  if  in  some  humble  shed, 

Obscure,  unknown,  I  pass  my  days. 

I  seek  not  honour ; — to  enjoy 

The  pensioned  place  or  princely  smile, — 
Nor  pomp,  nor  power,  nor  title  high, 

For  which  proud  mortals  pant  and  toil : 
While  these  their  eager  grasp  elude, 

Or,  if  possest,  soon  flee  away  ; 
Oh,  give  me  some  enduring  good, 

To  charm  me  through  life's  little  day. 

I  court  no  lordly  heritage, 

The  splendid  hall  and  wide  domain, 
The  arms-emblazoned  equipage, 

With  glittering  servants  in  my  train, — 
With  slaves,  in  summer,  me  to  fan, 

And  screen  me  from  rude  winter's  breath 
Lest  I  forget  I'm  but  a  man, 

And  subject  to  disease  and  death. 

I  ask  not  costly  robes  to  wear, 
On  downy  pillows  to  repose, — 
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To  revel  at  the  banquet's  cheer, 

Where  sparkling  wine  in  goblets  flows. 

What  recks  it — since  I  soon  must  die  ? 
Ah,  then  my  shroud  shall  dress  me  fair  ; 

In  the  cold  grave  my  head  shall  lie, 
And  the  foul  worm  feed  on  me  there. 

But  this  I  ask, — to  which  all  these 

Are  baubles,  vanity,  and  dust ; 
The  toys  that  nature's  children  please, 

Their  god,  their  glory,  and  their  trust ; — 
My  interest  in  thy  love  to  know, 

0  God  ! — to  feel  my  sins  forgiven  ; 
To  live  to  Thee  while  here  below, 

And  die  in  peace,  assured  of  heaven. 


A    PARAPHRASE. 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept. 

Where  broad  Euphrates  sweeps  along, 

By  Chebar's  rolling  stream, 
We  musing  sat — a  captive  throng, 

Dear  Zion  all  our  theme. 

Our  vanquished  chiefs  we  wept  to  see  ; 

The  tears  yet  faster  flow'd, 
When,  Salem !  we  remembered  thee, 

Fair  City  of  our  God  ! 
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Our  harps — in  loved  Judea  strung, 

To  aid  the  choral  band, — 
We  on  the  drooping  willows  hung, 

That  gently  waved  at  hand. 

As  there  we  wept,  with  grief  o'erfraught, 

To  mock  us  in  our  chains, 
Music  and  mirth  our  spoilers  sought, 

And  one  of  Zion's  strains. 

How  shall  we  wake,  amid  our  woes, 

Oh,  Solyma  !  the  lays 
That  in  thy  hallowed  temple  rose, 

On  Israel's  festal  days  ? 

Jerusalem  !  my  chiefest  joy, 

If  thee  I  e'er  forget, 
Still  may  my  harp  its  chords  deny, 

Its  strings  in  silence  fret. 

If  e'er  'mid  Zion's  minstrel  throng, 

My  lips  thy  praise  refuse, 
Parched  to  my  palate,  let  my  tongue 

Her  tuneful  accents  lose. 

Lord !  be  not  Edom's  sons  forgot, 

Who,  in  that  dreadful  fray, 
Cried,  u  Down  with  Salem  !  spare  her  not, 

Her  fane  in  ruins  lay." 
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Daughter  of  Babylon !  the  hour 

Of  thy  destruction  come, 
God  shall  on  thee  his  vengeance  pour, 

And  seal  thy  righteous  doom. 

And  happy  he,  who,  when  around 

Thy  towers  demolished  lie, 
Shall  dash  thy  dear  ones  to  the  ground, 

As  thou  did'st  ours  destroy. 


A    SABBATH-SCHOOL    HYMN 

Majesty  of  heaven  !  eternal, 

Sovereign  Loed  of  earth  and  sea ! 

Round  Thy  throne,  with  songs  supernal, 
Ransomed  spirits  worship  Thee  ; 
High  archangels 

Hymn  Thy  praise  incessantly ! 

While  the  angel-choir  adore  Thee, 

And  the  bless'd  in  rapture  gaze, 
Deign  to  bow  Thine  heaven  of  glory 

To  the  hymns  that  Children  raise  ; 
Who,  before  Thee, 
Offer  songs  of  grateful  praise ! 

Fount  of  Life !  the  world's  Creator ; 
On  whose  will  our  breath  depends, 
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Thee  we  laud,  whose  glorious  nature 
To  Thy  works  a  lustre  lends, — 
For  its  grandeur, 
That  our  utmost  thought  transcends  :■ 


For  Thy  providence,  presiding 

O'er  this  widely-peopled  ball ; 
All  the  wheels  of  nature  guiding, 

Each  event,  the  great  and  small ; 
Empires  ruling, 
Marking  e'en  a  sparrow's  fall : — 

For  Creation's  boundless  beauties, 
Verdant  vales,  and  vine-clad  hills  ; 

Birds,  and  flowers,  and  blooming  fruit-trees, 
Spring's  soft  showers  and  Summer's  smiles 
For  Thy  bounties, 

Scattered  o'er  a  thousand  isles  ! 

But  Thy  word  of  revelation 
Claims  a  sinner's  loftiest  praise ! 

Thence  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
To  the  soul  Thy  power  conveys  ; 
There  Thy  glory 

Shines  with  more  refulgent  rays. 

Source  of  every  boon  and  blessing 

We  enjoy  or  hope  below  ! 
Raiment,  food,  and  health  possessing, 
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To  Thy  goodness  them  we  owe ; 
With  these  favours, 
God  !  Thy  gift  of  grace  bestow ! 

Pastors  kind  Thou  dost  provide  us — 
Teachers  on  Thine  hallowed  day, 

In  fair  wisdom's  path  to  guide  us, 

Far  from  sin's  delusive  way : 

Crown  their  labour ! 

Fruits  of  grace  may  we  display. 

Hast  Thou  taught  us  by  the  Spirit, 
Our  deep  vileness  made  us  see  ? 

From  the  curse,  through  Jesu's  merit, 
Hath  Thy  mercy  set  us  free, 
Life  t'  inherit  ? 

We  the  glory  give  to  Thee. 

Virgins,  in  our  bloom  of  beauty, 
Children,  in  our  youthful  years  ; 

Shine,  Lord  !  on  our  path  of  duty, 
Guard  us  from  the  world's  dark  snares; 
With  Thy  counsel 

Guide  us  through  this  vale  of  tears. 


FROM    MILTON. 

With  Thee,  my  God !  'tis  sweet  to  talk, 
As  in  the  verdant  fields  I  walk, — 
o 
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Thy  glory  there  1  see ! 
No  earthly  cares  my  joy  control, 
Time's  circling  hours  forgotten  roll, 
Alike  the  seasons  charm  my  soul, 

In  converse  sweet  with  Thee. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  rosy  morn, 
The  dew-drop  glittering  on  the  thorn, 

And  lark  that  hails  the  day  ; 
Pleasant  the  sun,  on  earth  new-risen, 
And  sweet  the  charm  of  silent  even  ; 
The  silver  moon,  the  stars  of  heaven, 

And  Philomela's  lay ! 

Sweet  is  the  violet  of  the  vale, 

The  snow-drop,  and  the  primrose  pale, 

And  blossom  on  the  tree  ; 
The  fragrant  earth,  and  vernal  showers, 
With  birds,  and  fruits,  and  budding  flowers 
In  these  my  soul  her  God  adores, 

All  these  are  sweet,  with  Thee ! 

But  rosy  morn,  nor  sun  new-risen  ; 
Nor  dew-drops  on  the  thorn  that  glisten, 

Nor  lark  that  soars  above ; 
Nor  fragrant  earth,  nor  vernal  showers  ; 
Nor  song  of  birds,  nor  fruits,  nor  flowers  ; 
Nor  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  evening  hours, 

Are  sweet  without  Thy  love  ! 
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THE     CRUCIFIXION. 

In  the  Judgment-hall  behold  Him  ! 

Bound,  betrayed,  he  silent  stands. 
To  his  foes  they  basely  sold  him  ; 

Each  with  crime  the  Saviour  brands. 
"  He  is  faultless  !" 

Pilate  said,  and  washed  his  hands. 

Him  had  Herod,  with  his  captains, 
Mocked,  arrayed,  and  set  at  nought. 

Jewish  Priests,  and  Scribes,  and  Rulers, 
Him  accused,  with  envy  fraught ; 

While  the  People, 
Blindly  urged,  his  life-blood  sought. 

With  deep  malice  they  pursue  him, 
Choose  a  murderer  in  his  stead  ; 

Asked  what  Pilate  should  do  to  him, — 
"  Let  him  forth  to  death  be  led ; 

"  Crucify  him ! 
"  Be  his  blood  upon  our  head  !" 

Roman  soldiers  scourge  and  smite  him ; 

He  from  shame  nor  spitting  turns. 
In  a  purple  robe  they  deck  him, 

Crown  him  with  a  wreath  of  thorns  ; 
"  King !"  they  hail  him, 

While  the  knee  true  homage  scorns. 
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Now,  from  out  the  Holy  City 
Moves  the  multitude  ! — while  he, 

Meek  and  calm,  his  cross  is  bearing  ; 
There  his  falling  blood-drops  see ! 

With  their  Victim, 
On  they  press  to  Calvary. 

(Women,  wailing,  followed  after ; 

Mildly  turning,  Jesus  said — 
"  Weep  not  for  me,  Salem's  daughters  ! 

"  For  yourselves  the  tears  be  shed ; 
"  Desolation 

"  Shall  your  City  soon  o'erspread.") 

There  his  hands  and  feet  they  pierced, — 
There  transfixed  him,  bruised  and  torn 

O'er  his  head  was  Pilate's  writing, 
Put  above  his  crown  of  thorn  ; 

There  his  title 
Head  the  Jews,  with  jeer  and  scorn. 

Near  him  stood  his  Virgin-Mother, 
With  the  women  weeping  there  : 

Them  with  languid  gaze  beholding, 
'Mid  the  sorrows  that  he  bare, 

He  bequeathed  her 
To  the  "  loved  Disciple's"  care. 

See  him  on  the  Cross  extended, 
'Tween  two  malefactors  placed ! 
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(One  to  Paradise  ascended, 
Trophy  of  his  power  and  grace  !) 

Marred  his  visage, 
There  no  beauty  might  ye  trace  ! 

Vinegar  and  gall  they  gave  him, 
Mocked  him  in  his  agony  :  — 

"  Let  the  God  he  trusted  save  him  ! 
"  From  the  cross  come  down,  and  we, 

"  King  of  Israel ! 
"  Will  believe  and  honour  thee." 

God's  fierce  ire  o'erwhelmed  his  spirit, — 
Deep  he  sank  its  waves  beneath. 

"  Eli,  lama,  sabachthani  ?" 

(Then  he  drank  the  dregs  of  wrath.) 

"  It  is  finished," 
Jesus  cried,  and  bowed  to  death. 

Hid  the  sun  its  golden  splendour, — 
Darkness  o'er  Judea  spread, — 

Rent  the  temple  s  vail  asunder, 
When  th'  Messiah  bowed  his  head ! 

The  Centurion 
Him  confessed  "  The  Son  of  God  !" 

Soldiers  lotted  for  his  vesture, 

Shared  the  garments  that  were  seam'd  ; 
One  then  pierced  him  ; — blood  and  water 

From  his  side,  unmingled,  strea^'d : 
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Blessed  Martyr ! 
'Twas  thy  death  a  world  redeem'd ! 

They  to  Galilee  returning, 

Who  that  awful  sight  had  seen, 

Deeply  mourned  him  ; — others  scorning 
Musing,  some,  what  it  might  mean. 

Men  and  angels 
Gazed,  and  wondered  at  the  scene  ! 


THE    RESURRECTION 

Mildly  breaks  the  hallowed  Morning 
O'er  the  dark  Judean  hills  : 

Now  the  sun's  bright  rays  illumine 
Salem's  towers  and  pinnacles  ; 

Lightly  glancing 
On  her  holy  founts  and  rills. 

Morning  of  that  day  illustrious, 
Which  the  Lord  foretold,  when  He 

From  the  grave  should  rise,  victorious, 
Bringing  blessings,  full  and  free : 

Day  of  triumph, 
Life,  and  immortality ! 

Near  to  Calvary  was  a  garden, 
Where  stood  Joseph's  sepulchre ; 
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When  the  evening  shades  were  gath 'ring, 
There  they  Jesus  did  inter, — 

His  bruised  body 
Wrapt  in  aloes,  spice,  and  myrrh. 

There  they  left  hirn,  calmly  sleeping, 
Grief  and  suffering  passed  away ; 

The  dark  tomb  its  captive  keeping, 
Till  the  third  bright  dawning  day. 

Women — weeping, 
Saw  where  crucified  he  lay. 

Priests  a  Eoman  guard  preferring, 

("  Lest,"  say  they,  "  his  followers  come, 

And  by  night  him  steal,  averring 
He  is  risen  from  the  tomb.") 

Pilate  bade  them 
Set  a  watch  amid  the  gloom. 

Sudden  earthquake  roused  the  watchers, 
Trembling  lest  their  charge  was  gone  : 

Death-like  terrors  seized  the  keepers, 
When  around  the  brightness  shone  ; 

And  th'  archangel 
From  the  door  rolled  back  the  stone. 

To  the  sepulchre,  at  dawning, 

Came  the  weeping  Magdalene  ; 
And  the  other  Mary,  early; 
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There  an  angel  mild  did  say, 

"  He  is  risen  ! 
See  the  place  where  Jesus  lay  !" 

Peter,  and  the  loved  Disciple, 
To  the  rock's  dim  portal  hied  ; 

Stooping  down,  they  saw  the  linen, 
And  the  napkin  laid  aside  : 

"  He  is  risen  !" 
Each  to  th'  other  then  replied. 

At  his  tomb,  the  women  bending, 

Found  not  him  they,  mourning,  sought 

As  they  ran  to  tell  the  tidings, 

How  He  from  the  dead  was  brought, 

Jesus  met  them, 
And  their  joy  and  wonder  wrought! 

Him  the  glad  disciples  hailed, 

Going  into  Galilee : 
He  himself  to  them  revealed, 

By  the  broad  Tiberian  sea ; 
Them  instructing, 

"  Simon !  feed  my  sheep !"  said  He. 

To  the  unbelieving  Thomas, 

He  the  crimson  nail-prints  show'd : 

As  the  Two  went  to  Emmaus, 
He  drew  near  them  on  the  road, 
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And  discoursed, 
While  their  hearts  within  them  glow'd. 

Of  His  person,  death,  and  passion, 

Proofs  infallible  were  given  : 
Forty  days,  in  various  fashion, 

Was  He  seen  of  the  Eleven  : 
From  amidst  them, 

He  ascended  into  Heaven. 


E  M  M  A  U  S 


Luke  xxiv.  13—35. 


To  a  place  called  Emmaus,  a  village,  that  lay 
Not  distant  from  Salem,  and  pleasant  the  way, 
Two  lowly  Disciples  their  footsteps  did  bend, 
And  sorrowed  as  those  who  had  lost  a  dear  friend. 

As  they  communed  together,  and  deeply  deplor'd 
The  sufferings  and  death  of  their  crucified  Lord  ; 
And  reasoned  how  he,  who  was  laid  in  the  grave, 
Could  be  him  whom  they  trusted  should  Israel  save  ; — 

Messiah  drew  near,— with  them  calmly  he  walked, 
And  marked  their  discourse,  as  they  plaintively  talk'd. 
Their  eyes  were  so  holden,  their  hearts  so  forlorn ! 
They  knew  not  their  Lord  who  had  risen  that  morn. 
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"  What  tidings  are  these,"  he,  in  sympathy,  said, 
"  That  over  your  faces  such  sorrow  hath  spread  ? 
What  new  thing  hath  happened  in  Salem,  oh,  say, 
That  thus  ye  sadly  converse  by  the  way  ?" 

"  Art  thou  only  a  stranger,"  then  said  Cleopas, 

"  To  know  not  the  things  which  are  there  come  to  pass, 

Of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? — a  Prophet  indeed, 

'Fore  God  and  the  people  his  cause  he  did  plead. 

"  How  our  Priests  and  our  Kulers  have  him  crucify'd — 
How  him  they've  condemned  on  whom  Israel  relied. 
We  hoped  he,  to-day,  would  have  left  the  cold  tomb  ; 
The  Lord  not  appearing,  our  hearts  sink  in  gloom. 

"  The  men  at  the  sepulchre,  ere  it  was  day, 
Looking  in,  saw  his  clothes,  and  the  place  where  he  lay 
The  women,  there  weeping,  who  early  him  sought, 
Saw  a  vision  of  angels,  but  him  they  saw  not." 

Then  Jesus  in  pity  and  love  on  them  look'd, 
Their  hearts'  unbelief  thus  he  softly  rebuk'd, — 
"  Oh,  foolish  disciples !  how  slow  to  believe ! 
How  blind !  in  the  Prophets  not  Christ  to  perceive. 

"  Ought  not  he  to  have  suffered,  as  surety  for  sin, 
In  the  people's  law-place,  their  salvation  to  win  ; 
And  into  the  heavens  have  entered,  that  there 
The  redeemed  of  his  blood  in  his  glory  might  share  ?" 
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What  Moses  wrote  of  hiui,  to  them  he  explain'd, — 
The  things  of  his  law  how  to  him  they  pertain'd  ! 
In  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  he  the  words  did  unfold, 
That  his  person  and  work,  and  his  triumph  foretold. 

When  come  near  the  village,  he  seemed  further  bent : 
"  As  evening  draws  on,  and  the  day  is  far  spent, 
Abide  with  us  here,  nor  thy  words  let  us  lose," 
They  said,  and  constrained  him ;  nor  did  he  refuse. 

He  went  in  to  tarry  ; — while  sitting  at  meat, 
He  took  bread  and  blest  it,  and  gave  them  to  eat. 
Their  eyes  were  then  opened,  the  Saviour  they  knew, 
When  he  from  their  vision  his  presence  withdrew. 

"  Oh,  did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,"  they  say, 
"  As  mildly  he  taught  us  of  things  by  the  way? 
How  warmed  our  sad  thoughts,  that  before  were  so  cold, 
As  the  scriptures  of  truth  he  to  us  did  unfold  !" 

Then  straight  to  the  city  returned  the  glad  pair, 
And  found  the  Apostles  assembled  in  prayer  ; 
To  whom  they  related  each  wonderous  event, 
That  befel  them,  as  into  the  country  they  went. 

They  told  what  were  done,  all  the  words  that  he  said, 
How  he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread  ; 
And  how,  as  they  hailed  him  with  awe  and  delight, 
His  bodily  form  vanished  out  of  their  sight. 
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A    PASTORAL    HYMN. 

Canticles,  i.  7« 

Shepherd  divine !  who  ledd'st  Thy  chosen  flock, 

When  in  the  wilderness  they  wandered  long, 
Where  lucid  streams  gushed  from  the  smitten  rock, 

And  by  their  side  ran  murmuring  along  ; 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  lowly  plaintive  song, 
As  in  a  desert  world  I  wander  here, 

'Mid  thorns  and  briars,  fell  wolves  and  men  among, 
With  no  sweet  streams  my  thirsting  soul  to  cheer ; 
Oh,  show  me  Canaan's  land,  and  guide  me  safely  there.  ^ 

Say,  heavenly  Shepherd  !  whom  my  soul  doth  love, 
Where  grow  the  pastures  for  Thy  flock  design'd  ? 

Nor  let  me  thus  from  my  companions  rove  ; 
Their  footsteps  would  I  trace,  till  them  I  find, 
Screened  from  the  summer's  sun,  and  winter's  wind, 

By  spring  or  fountain,  or  on  hill  or  dell, 
Ranging  Thy  pastures,  free  and  unconfin'd  : 

Where  feed  Thy  beauteous  flock  ?  0  Shepherd !  tell, 

That  with  them  I  may  rest,  among  them  feed  and  dwell. 

Sweet  is  Thy  name,  to  frankincense  preferr'd  ! 

Not  roses  are  so  fragrant  to  the  smell ! 
Sweet  is  Thy  voice,  when  on  the  mountains  heard ; 

No  angel's  harp  its  music  doth  excel, 
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Nor  sweetest  honeycomb  doth  taste  so  well, 
As  the  kind  accents  from  Thy  lips  that  flow, 

When  Thou  thy  love,  more  sweet  than  wine,  dost  tell, 
While  the  high  mountains  of  my  guilt  sink  low, 
And  my  full  heart,  for  joy,  leaps  like  the  bouuding  roe. 

Thy  head's  like  Carmel,  raven-black  Thy  hair; 

Thine  eyes,  the  rock-dove's,  are  as  diamonds  bright : 
Thy  cheeks  are  like  two  lily-beds,  so  fair, 

With  each  a  rose  in  th'  midst,  pure  red  and  white  ; 

Thy  stature's  like  the  palm-tree  to  the  sight ; 
To  Thee,  as  king,  all  other  shepherds  bow! 

Love,  wisdom,  beauty,  all  in  Thee  unite  ; 
Majestic  grace  sits  smiling  on  Thy  brow, 
The  fairest  of  the  fair,  in  heaven  and  earth  art  Thou ! 

Not  floods  of  wrath  Thy  love  could  quench  or  drown  ; 

To  save  Thy  chosen  flock  from  endless  pains, 
Thou  laid'st  aside  Thy  glory  and  Thy  crown  ; 

"  Salvations  Jinisked  /"  sound  in  echoing  strains : 

Sing,  O  ye  mountains !  shout,  ye  rocks  and  plains  ! 
Join  in  the  song,  ye  minstrels  of  the  grove  ! 

The  Loed  hath  done  it !  Grace  triumphant  reigns. 
See  smiling  Mercy  bending  from  above  ! 
Now  God  descends  to  men,  and  Heaven  to  Earth  makes  love! 

As  pants  the  hart  beneath  noon's  scorching  beams, 
For  cooling  water-brooks,  and  seeks  their  place ; 
So  longs  my  soul  for  Thy  celestial  streams, 
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To  see  Thy  glory,  and  enjoy  Thy  grace. 

Come  o'er  the  hills  of  frankincense  apace  ; 
Swift  as  a  roe  o'er  Bether's  mountains  come, 

And  bear  me  where  I  may  behold  Thy  face, 
Where  love,  and  peace,  and  joys  immortal  bloom, 
To  Paradise  above,  my  fair  eternal  home. 


FEAR    NOT,    LITTLE    FLOCK! 

To  the  chosen  sheep  of  God  ! 
Ransomed  with  the  Shepherd's  blood, — 
To  his  flock,  in  every  place, 
Called  and  saved  by  sovereign  grace  ; 
Of  whatever  name  or  tongue, 
To  the  Saviour  that  belong  ; 
Wheresoever  their  abode, 
Scattered  through  the  earth  abroad  ; 
In  the  vales,  on  barren  mountains, 
By  sweet  springs,  or  flowing  fountains, 
Grace,  and  peace,  and  heavenly  blessing, 
Still  be  given,  and  still  increasing ! 

Ye,  whose  lonely  lot  is  cast 
In  a  distant  joyless  waste, 
Where  no  shepherd's  tent  is  near, 
And  no  flocks  or  folds  appear ; 
Be  not  troubled  in  your  mind, 
That  the  Lord  may  prove  unkind  ; 
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Though  you  pour  the  plaintive  strain, 
Flow  your  sorrows  not  in  vain  ; 
There  the  Shepherd  of  your  souls, 
All  your  grief  and  care  beholds  ; 
While  the  tears  bedew  your  cheek, 
They  a  Saviour  yours  bespeak — 
They,  as  from  a  source  divine, 
Are  of  faith  a  gracious  sign  ; 
Every  falling  drop  you  weep, 
Proves  you  of  his  ransomed  sheep. 
Thus  on  Gideon's  fleece  we  find 
There  was  dew  of  heavenly  kind  ; 
While  on  all  the  herbs  around, 
Parched  and  drooping,  none  was  found. 

And  ye  simple  ones,  and  poor, 
In  the  vale  of  life,  obscure, 
Who,  in  some  sequestered  spot, 
Live,  as  by  the  world  forgot, 
Where  you,  often  suffering  want, 
Crop  the  greensward  bare  and  scant. 
While  you  feel  the  driving  snow, 
And  the  chilling  winds  that  blow, 
On  the  promised  aid  depend, 
Of  your  kind  unchanging  Friend  ! 
When  you  to  his  feet  are  led, 
Praying  for  your  daily  bread, 
There  dismiss  your  anxious  care, 
How  to  morrow  you  may  fare  ; 
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Leave  the  Lord  your  way  to  guide, 
Food  and  raiment  to  provide, 
And  no  good  will  he  withhold 
From  the  chosen  of  his  fold. 

Mark  the  wanderers  of  the  air, 
They  no  barn  or  storehouse  share  ; 
Them  your  Shepherd  kindly  feeds, 
And  supplies  their  hourly  needs. 
Mark  the  lilies  of  the  vale, 
That  perfume  the  evening  gale, 
And  their  finery  admire, 
Clothed  in  all  their  gay  attire  ! 
These,  in  all  their  glory  clad, 
By  your  Shepherd  are  array'd. 
Doth  he,  then,  for  lilies  care, 
And  for  sparrows  food  prepare  ? 
These  in  memory  doth  he  keep, 
And  will  he  forget  his  sheep  ? 
No,  he  cannot  them  deceive  ; 
In  his  promise  then  believe. 
Oh,  ye  flock !  of  little  faith, 
Doubt  not  what  the  Saviour  saith. 

Ye !  to  whom  kind  Providence 
Doth  his  liberal  gifts  dispense, — 
Whether  ye,  who,  pasturing  well, 
Mid-way  of  the  mountain  dwell  ; 
Or  ye  few !  of  noble  line, 
Sharers  of  a  birth  divine  ; 
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On  the  mountain  who  reside, 
Well  with  earthly  store  supply'd, 
When  your  Shepherd's  smile  is  seen, 
In  his  pastures  fair  and  green, 
Then  the  gratitude  you  owe 
For  his  goodness,  freely  show, 
In  your  love  to  them  alone, 
Who,  with  you,  like  grace  have  known. 
When  in  tent  or  field  you  meet, 
Them  with  kindness  gently  treat ; 
On  the  poorest  bend  your  eye, 
Nor  too  proudly  pass  them  by ; 
When,  through  want,  they  sickly  droop, 
Shut  not  your  compassion  up  ; 
So  you  best  shall  know  and  prove 
That  you  feel  a  Saviour's  love. 

Ladies  fair,  queen-lilies  gay  ! 
Fashion's  daughters !  of  a  day  ; 
And  ye  lordly  sons  of  pride, 
Who  Christ's  little  flock  deride, 
Boast  not  o'er  them  ; — what  if  you 
In  them  can  no  beauty  view, 
They  of  dress  have  richer  store 
Than  you  ever  saw  or  wore  ; 
In  their  Saviour's  righteousness, 
And  their  graces'  holiness, 
They  on  earth  are  fairer  far, 
Than  the  fairest  lilies  are  ; 
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In  their  heavenly  Shepherd's  eye, 
They  as  far  those  flowers  outvie, 
As  those  flowers, — mark  what  I  tell — 
You  in  grandeur  far  excel. 

Now  to  Him  that  will  his  sheep 
From  eternal  falling  keep, 
And  present  them,  with  delight, 
Spotless,  in  his  Father's  sight, — 
To  the  Shepherd  great  and  good, 
Who  hath  bought  them  with  his  blood, 
Glory,  power,  and  praise  be  given, 
By  his  flock  in  earth  and  heaven  ! 


THE    LORD    IS    MY    SHEPHERD. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd !  he  gives  me  a  place 
With  the  flock  of  his  fold,  in  his  pastures  of  grace : 
He  calls  me  away  from  the  fierce  leopard's  den, 
From  mountains  of  prey,  and  the  haunts  of  dark  men. 

He  leads  me  in  fields  ever  fragrant  and  green, 
Where  glide  the  still  waters  along  the  calm  scene  : 
He  makes  me  lie  down  by  the  river's  soft  flow, 
Where  trees  of  ling-aloes  and  pomegranates  grow. 

In  Achor's  rich  vale  he  a  door  opens  wide, 

There  I  feed  with  his  flock,  where  at  noon  they  abide. 
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'Mid  the  beauty  of  Sharon,  at  evening's  mild  close, 
And  the  glory  of  Carmel,  he  bids  me  repose. 

My  peace  he  restores,  when  his  paths  I  forsake, 
And  leads  me  in  righteousness,  for  his  name's  sake : 
From  his  fold  when  I  stray  in  the  broad  beaten  track, 
In  mercy  he  seeks  me,  and  brings  me  safe  back. 

In  the  wilderness,  he  for  my  comfort  provides  ; 
To  springs  of  salvation  my  footstep  he  guides  : 
In  midst  of  the  desert  my  cup  he  o'erflows, 
And  spreads  me  a  feast  in  the  face  of  my  foes. 

In  his  fold  will  I  dwell  all  the  rest  of  my  days, 
His  goodness  to  tell,  and  his  mercy  to  praise : 
When  near  to  life's  verge,  the  dark  valley  I  view, 
My  Shepherd,  there  with  me,  shall  guide  me  safe  thro' 


WAR. 


"  Ah,  Monarchs  !  did  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret, 
The  hoarse  full  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  be  happy  yet." 

Byron. 

Sing,  Muse  !  how  Wae,  dire  evil,  springs 
From  fell  Ambition,  pride  of  kings, 

And  lust  of  empire's  sway  unbounded ! 
Foul  War  !  thou  dreadful  source  of  ills, 
The  groaning  earth  thy  burden  feels, 
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And  drunk  with  blood  and  slaughter  reels, 
Her  beauteous  bosom  torn  and  wounded. 

Because  proud  monarchs  can't  agree 
How  they  may  share  the  earth  and  sea, 

Call  names  and  quarrel  with  each  other  ; 
Can  men  be  found,  whom  reason  schools, 
To  be  their  war-supporting  tools — 
To  fight  and  kill  by  martial  rules, 

And  brother  madly  slay  his  brother  ? 

Say,  why  should  those  so  near  allied, 
Whom  little  hills  or  seas  divide, 

Rush  on  to  war,  each  other  killing  ? 
Why,  at  Ambition's  tyrant-call, 
Should  nations  arm  ? — why  myriads  fall 
To  please  a  few  ? — 'tis  madness  all, 

The  heart's  warm  blood  with  horror  chilling. 

The  maniac,  bursting  from  his  chaius, 
Raving  in  wild  heroic  strains, 

His  dearest  friends  remorseless  slaying, 
Is  not  more  lunatic  than  they 
Who  rage  amid  the  battle's  fray, 
And,  heroes  deemed,  their  thousands  slay, 

No  sense  of  murderous  guilt  betraying. 

Oh,  when  will  men  be  wise  and  learn 
What  doth  their  happiness  concern, 
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To  cherish  peace,  and  friendship  dwell  in,- 
Assert  their  heaven-born  native  right ; 
Be  free  ;— leave  kings  alone  to  fight  ? 
So  war  shall  cease,  and  God  delight 

To  dwell  with  men  in  love  excelling. 


THE    REIGN    OF    DEATH 

"  Death  reigned  by  One  man's  offence." 

Come,  my  melancholy  Muse  ! 
Theme  of  solemn  import  choose  ; 
Yon'  lone  church-yard's  yew  beneath, 
Sing  the  gloomy  reign  of  Death. 

Emperors  and  kings  he  awes  ! 
When  life's  veil  aside  he  draws, 
They,  at  his  terrific  frown, 
Lay  their  pomp  and  glory  down. 

At  the  Tyrant's  stem  approach, 
Nature,  starting  from  her  couch, 
Trembles  to  behold  his  face, 
Shrinks  to  meet  his  chill  embrace. 

Flesh  of  feeling  hath  he  none  ; 
His  the  shape  of  skeleton, 
Bony,  marrowless,  and  cold, — 
Spectre  !  hideous  to  behold. 
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On  that  eyeless,  awful  sconce, 
Seen  by  mortals  only  once, 
Doth  an  iron  crown  remain, 
Emblem  of  his  cruel  reign. 

On  his  pale  horse  he  doth  ride, 
Sin  and  Sorrow  by  his  side  ; 
War  and  Famine  in  his  train, 
Plague,  and  Pestilence,  and  Pain . 

Fire,  and  flood,  and  racking  wheel, 
Poison,  hemp,  and  murderous  steel, 
Are  the  engines  in  his  hand, 
Executing  his  command. 

When  this  Archer  takes  his  aim, 
From  the  pinnacle  of  fame, 
Deckt  with  coronet  or  crown, 
How  he  brings  the  lofty  down  ! 

Steadily  his  bow  he  bends, 
Thick  and  fast  the  shafts  he  sends  ; 
Sure  and  silent  in  the  dark, 
Speed  his  arrows  to  the  mark. 

Not  the  gems  on  India's  strand, 
Can  him  bribe  to  stay  his  hand  ; 
Nor  Arabia's  spicy  shore 
Could  him  tempt  to  slay  no  more. 
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He  regards  not  mortal  power, 
Nor  protracts  the  fated  hour ; 
Prince  and  peasant,  bond  and  free, 
Fall  beneath  his  archery. 

Moor  and  Christian,  saint  and  sage, 
Men  of  every  clime  and  age, 
Death's  cold  terrors  o'er  them  steal, 
Doomed  alike  his  shafts  to  feel. 

Fall  ten  thousand  at  his  side, 
Yet  is  he  not  satisfied ; 
Fall  shall  tens  of  millions  more, 
Nor  exhaust  his  quiver's  store. 

Stalks,  unseen,  the  ghastly  Shade, 
In  the  midnight  masquerade, 
There  he  struts  in  princely  plumes, 
Or  a  martial  air  assumes. 

In  the  banquet-room  he  kills  ; 
Gaily  there  the  wine  he  fills, 
Steeps  his  arrows  in  the  cup, 
Ere  they  drink  its  nectar  up. 

In  the  hall  of  revelry, 
Laughs  the  Archer  there  to  see 
How  they  seek  his  shafts  to  shun, 
Yet  still  on  them  love  to  run ! 
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When  they  deem  him  not  at  hand, 
Frowns  he  on  them  from  his  stand ; 
At  the  sight,  his  victims  dire 
Start,  and  tremble,  and  expire.* 

To  the  toilette  he  doth  pass, 
Lurks  behind  Belindas  glass, 
There,  unseen,  he  whets  his  dart, 
Ere  he  hurls  it  at  her  heart. 

'Mid  the  dance,  all  debonair, 
Leads  he  down  my  Lady  fair ; 
Soon  he  makes  his  mask  to  fall, 
And  at  once  breaks  up  the  ball. 

Death,  with  Time's  hour-telling  glass, 
Marks  each  mortal's  moments  pass, 
Waiting  while  the  Sisters  Three 
Weave  the  web  of  destiny. 

When  the  ebbing  sand  is  run, 
When  the  web  is  wove  and  done, 
Soon  he  cuts  the  vital  thread, 
And  they  drop  among  the  dead. 

Yet  unerring  Truth  has  shown 
Sin's  fell  power  shall  be  o'erthrown — 
Told  that  Time  shall  be  no  more, 
And  the  reign  of  Death  be  o'er. 
*  See  Young— Night  5th. 
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"THE  HOUSE   APPOINTED  FOR  ALL  LIVING.' 

Job  xxx.  23. 

To  the  destined  house  and  home 
For  the  living,  all  must  come. 
To  the  mansion  of  the  dead, 
Still  the  gloomy  path  we  tread. 

Suffering  Virtue,  from  her  woes, 
Finds  a  refuge  and  repose — 
An  asylum  in  The  Geave, 
Hushed  from  every  wind  and  wave. 

From  the  boisterous  storms  of  life, 
From  its  bitter  scorn  and  strife, 
Oh  !  'tis  sweet  to  calmly  rest 
In  the  haven  of  its  breast ! 

Here  they  lie,  whom  Fortune's  smile 
Raised  to  pomp,  through  fraud  "and  guile  : 
High  in  vice  they  spread  their  sail, 
Borne  through  life  with  prosperous  gale. 

Here  they  rest,  whom  Fortune's  frown, 
'Mid  their  stragglings,  still  kept  down : 
Though  depress'd,  they  scorned  to  rise 
By  their  virtue's  sacrifice. 
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Here  Affliction's  children  rest ! 
Some  who  sunk,  hy  want  opprest ; 
Some  who  fell,  through  falsehood's  darts 
Some  that  died  of  broken  hearts. 

Sleep  in  peace  the  happy  dead  ; 
And  the  heart  that  ached  and  bled, 
Now,  that  life's  dark  dream  is  o'er, 
Aches,  and  bleeds,  and  beats  no  more. 

Of  what  in  this  world  is  done, 
Sense  and  feeling  have  they  none  ; 
Fled  are  thought  and  memory  too, 
Of  what  here  they  loved  and  knew. 

Hope,  and  joy,  and  fond  desire, 
Love's  soft  flame,  and  passion's  fire 
In  the  cold  grave  wake  no  glow ; 
These  no  more  their  bosoms  know. 

All  of  genius,  fancy,  art, 
Soul  of  fire,  and  feeling  heart, 
That  could  animate  their  clay, 
Meteor-like  have  passed  away. 

All  the  matchless  powers  of  mind, 
That  have  charmed  and  awed  mankind— 
That  first  bade  the  canvas  glow, 
And  the  song  sublimely  flow  ; 
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That  awoke  the  ancient  lyre, 
Lent  the  marble  form  and  fire, 
Grandeur  gave  to  Greece  and  Home, 
Are  extinguished  in  the  tomb. 

Recks  it  not  unto  the  dead, 
Whether  storms  howl  o'er  their  head; 
Or  mild  zephyrs  softly  blow ; 
Undisturbed  they  sleep  below. 

In  their  cold  bed  slumbering, 
What  to  them  the  bloom  of  Spring, — 
Whether  nature  o'er  them  throws 
Summer-flowers  or  Winter-snows  ? 

Not  a  footstep  hear  they  stir, 
Nor  the  tread  of  grasshopper, — 
Not  a  sound  that's  o'er  them  borne, 
Nor  the  hum  of  beetle's  horn. 

Not  a  whisper  or  a  breath, 
In  that  silent  house  of  death ; 
Not  a  sigh  or  sob  is  there, 
Nor  the  trickling  of  a  tear. 

Not  a  ray,  or  glow-worm's  spark, 
Glimmers  in  their  dwelling  dark  : 
Night,  and  gloom,  and  silence  spread 
Through  the  region  of  the  dead. 
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Glory's  crest  and  Pride's  high  plume, 
Ask  no  homage  in  the  tomb  : 
Titles,  honours,  wealth,  and  fame, 
In  the  grave  no  worship  claim. 

There's  nor  music,  mirth,  nor  ball, 
Bridal-room,  or  banquet-hall : 
There,  the  trappings  of  the  proud 
Are  the  winding-sheet  and  shroud. 

There,  on  Beauty's  faded  cheek, 
Doth  the  worm  her  banquet  seek, — 
Drinks  the  dew  from  lip  so  cold, 
As  it  threads  each  mazy  fold. 

There,  by  Death's  resistless  stroke, 
All  love's  tender  ties  are  broke  ; 
Friends  and  brothers,  near  and  dear, 
In  long  silence  moulder  here. 

Parted  here  are  wedded  pair — 
Faithful  lovers,  fond  and  fair  ; 
Some,  whom  death  could  not  divide, 
Softly  slumber  side  by  side. 

Swain,  that  drooped  thro'  virgin's  scorn, 
Maid  who  died  of  love,  forlorn, 
'Neath  the  flower- deckt  sod  they  sleep, 
Where  they've  long  forgot  to  weep. 
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Eich  and  poor,  the  lord  and  slave, 
Meet  together  in  the  grave : 
Tis  the  final  house  and  home, 
Where  the  living  all  must  come. 


STANZAS. 


"  Ah,  me  !  the  bliss  my  heart  enjoy'd 

When  last  I  went  this  way, 
With  dearest  Julia  by  my  side, 

While  nature  round  looked  gay !" 
I  sighing  said ; — as  now,  forlorn, 

My  walk  I  did  pursue, 
While  some  fair  spot,  at  every  turn, 

Brought  Julia  to  my  view. 

I  marked  the  copse,  the  verdant  glade, 

And  bank  of  flowerets  wild ; 
"  Twas  here  sweet  words  of  love  she  said  ; 

And  there  my  Julia  smil'd." 
While  here  the  beauties  of  her  mind, 

As  on  her  face  I  gaz'd, 
My  heart  to  her  the  more  did  bind, 

My  love  the  higher  rais'd. 

The  sun  shone  bright  on  bank  and  glade, 
There  grew  the  same  sweet  flowers ; 
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While  Nature,  all  in  smiles  array'd, 

Led  on  the  rosy  hours ; 
Yet  joyless  still,  with  pensive  gait, 

I  wandered, — when  I  found 
'Twas  Julia's  presence  that,  of  late, 

My  walk  with  rapture  crown'd  ! 

Tis  Julia's  smile  my  heart  can  bless  ; 

'Tis  Julia  on  my  arm, 
To  nature  gives  a  loveliness, 

To  rural  walk  a  charm  ! 
With  her  in  verdant  vales  to  stray, 

Is  joy  to  me  supreme  ; 
But  verdant  vales,  her  far  away, 

To  me  wild  deserts  seem. 


STANZAS. 


He  who  hath  long  in  secret  lov  d, 
And  the  soft  pangs  of  passion  prov'd, 
And  sought  its  ardent  force  to  tame — 
To  quench  in  tears  the  rising  flame ; 
(While  in  his  breast  the  hallowed  fire 
But  burned  the  more  and  blazed  the  high'r  ;) 
And  lonely  sat,  with  folded  arms, 
Musing  on  the  dear  maiden's  charms  ; 
And  on  her  gazed  with  that  rapt  joy, 
As  all  the  soul  were  in  his  eye ; 
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And  marked  her  voice,  in  accents  sweet, 
As  if  his  heart  to  music  beat ; 
And  whispered  in  her  listening  ear 
The  pledge  of  love,  the  vow  sincere, 
Till,  'mid  each  mental  charm  and  grace, 
She  bent  to  meet  his  fond  embrace  ; 
He,  only  he,  0  Love  !  can  tell 
What  magic  in  thy  name  doth  dwell ! 

Sweet  hour !  when  first  he  doth  disclose 
The  flame  which  in  his  bosom  glows, 
And  finds  that  in  her  breast  doth  burn 
Of  passion  pure  a  rich  return, — 
That  long  they've  nursed,  to  each  unknown, 
A  love  that  neither  dared  to  own  ; 
While  his  deep  sigh  and  languid  air, 
His  pensive  brow,  and  the  sadness  there, 
Half-told  the  flame  that  consumed  his  joys  ;- 
And  the  stolen  glance  of  her  dark-blue  eyes, 
And  cheeks'  soft  blushing  half-reveal'd 
The  passion  that  she  deemed  conceal'd. 

What  tongue  or  pen  hath  art  or  pow'r 
To  paint  the  rapture  of  that  hour, 
When,  of  her  virgin  heart  possest, 
He  clasps  her  to  his  throbbing  breast, 
And  on  her  lip  imprints  the  kiss, 
And  feels  her  lips'  warm  press  on  his, 
Joy's  opening  flower,  Love's  budding  bliss? 
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While  her  soft  bosom's  gentle  swelling 
Thrills  to  his  heart,  her  transport  telling  ; 
And  the  faint  blush  o'erspreads  her  cheek, 
And  she  sighs  the  feeling  she  cannot  speak, 
Or,  in  soft  whisper's  sweetest  tone, 
Avows  her  love  for  him  alone  ? 

Should  friends  unkind,  or  cruel  fate, 
For  months  or  years  them  separate, 
Or  ocean's  waves  between  them  roll, 
His  breast  still  owns  the  soft  control ; 
The  lovely  idol  of  his  soul 
Absorbs  his  thoughts.    From  distant  shore, 
By  fanning  gales  soon  wafted  o'er, 
In  love-song  sweet  his  plaint  he  pours 
To  her  whom,  absent,  he  adores ; 
While  Fancy  still  delights  to  dwell 
On  her  dear  image,  loved  so  well ; 
And  Memory  to  his  mind  pourtrays 
The  past  endearments  of  the  days, 
When  love  was  in  its  early  bud, 
Ere  a  bright  tear-drop  on  it  stood  ; 
And  Hope,  enchanting,  points  to  view 
The  hour  that  shall  their  loves  renew ! 
After  long  absence  from  her  charms, 
Again  to  fold  her  in  his  arms, 
The  joy  o'erpays  what  grief  did  borrow, 
And  in  the  bliss  is  drowned  the  sorrow. 
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SORROW. 

Grief  is  a  favoured  gift  of  heaven, 

An  angel  in  disguise, 
To  erring  man  in  mercy  given, 

To  form  him  for  the  skies. 

With  fortitude  her  mind  she  arms, 
Mild  patience  marks  her  mien ; 

She  keeps  her  course  'mid  clouds  and  storms, 
In  faith  and  hope  serene. 

Though  thorns  the  pilgrim's  path  annoy, 

And  tears  his  portion  prove, 
Grief  wreathes  for  him  a  crown  of  joy, 

In  better  world  above. 


STANZAS. 


Fair  rural  spot ! — where  oft  I  rove, 

When  silence  reigns  in  brake  and  bower — 
Sacred  to  wedlock's  early  love, 

To  memory  dear,  in  sorrow's  hour  ! 
When  eve's  soft  breath  has  shut  each  flower, 

And  sleeps  the  breeze  on  bank  and  stream, 
There  sad  I  muse  on  fate's  fell  power, 

On  bliss  long  faded,  like  a  dream. 
Q 
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Thy  poplar  walk,  a  high-arched  shade- 
Where  stately  stems  enchant  the  eye, 

Like  some  cathedral  colonnade — 

Lone  wandering  there,  I  heave  the  sigh, 

And  think  with  tears  on  hours  goue  by, 
When  Julia  there  with  me  did  rove, 

While  the  bright  stars  that  gemm'd  the  sky, 
Shed  their  chaste  light  to  crown  our  love. 

When  twilight  o'er  the  scene  doth  throw 

Her  veil,  and  music  dies  away, 
Oft  by  thine  ancient  hall,  with  slow 

And  pensive  step,  I  love  to  stray  ; 
To  cherish,  by  the  moon's  pale  ray, 

The  sorrows  that  my  heart  consume, 
With  Philomel  to  pour  my  lay, 

And  breathe  my  sighs  o'er  Julia's  tomb. 


TO    A    YOUNG     GENTLEMAN, 

Entering  on  the  Profession  of  the  Law. 

The  heart's  warm  virtues  and  the  judgment  cool, 
Of  young  Ascanius,  just  emerged  from  school, 
Now  entering  on  the  world,  sing,  Muse  !   and  tell 
In  what  bright  sphere  his  genius  may  excel : 

As  some  fair  vessel,  richly  built  and  stored, 
Ready  to  launch,  awaits  the  signal  word, 
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Then  proudly  shoots  into  the  swelling  sea, 

To  bear  abroad  her  honours  gallantly  ; 

While,  on  the  beach,  the  beauteous  and  the  brave, 

Waft  their  warm  wishes  and  white  kerchiefs  wave  ; 

So  stands  Ascanius  ; — ready  to  depart, 

Fraught  with  the  feelings  of  a  generous  heart. 

His  Parents'  hope !  his  high-aspiring  mind 

They  hail,  as  for  some  noble  end  design'd  : 

His  dawning  genius  they  with  joy  survey, 

And  splendid  visions  seen  in  long  array ; 

Their  hearts,  exulting,  own  his  powerful  claim, 

And  gladly  give  him  to  his  future  fame ; 

Bright  hopes  and  prospects  breaking  on  their  view, 

'Mid  parting  friends  they  bid  the  youth  adieu. 

But  say,  my  Muse !  in  what  bright  sphere  or  line, 
Is  young  Ascanius  formed  to  move  and  shine  ? 
To  sing  of  heroes  doth  his  art  aspire, 
With  Homer's  majesty  or  Virgil's  fire  ? 
To  bid  with  all  but  life  the  canvas  glow, 
With  Eubens,  Titian,  or  an  Angelo  ? 
Or  doth  fair  Sculpture's  charms  his  skill  command, 
The  grand  and  graceful  of  Canova's  hand  ? 
For  his  high  walk  doth  he  the  Drama  choose, 
To  woo,  in  Shakespeare's  scenes,  the  Tragic  muse  ? 
Or  doth  he  wait  to  catch  Coecilia's  fire, 
In  rapture  listening  to  Apollo's  lyre  ? — 
Nor  this  nor  that  high  art — tho'  each  requires 
A  master-mind — his  ardent  spirit  fires  ; 
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His  destined  sphere,  with  hiin  a  nobler  far, 
T  adorn  the  Law,  and  grace  the  British  Bar  F 

In  the  long  vista  of  forthcoming  years, 
Fair  to  my  view  Ascanius  now  appears  ; 
Him,  in  forensic  robe,  in  court  I  see, 
Pouring  with  pathos  his  resistless  plea ; 
Justice  for  injured  worth  his  voice  demands, 
Nor  gold  corrupts  his  heart  or  bribes  his  hands  ; 
Of  innocence  he  advocates  the  cause, 
Makes  Vice  abashed  and  conscious  Guilt  o'erawes  ; 
While  he  displays,  in  Virtue's  bold  defence, 
An  Erskine's  energy  and  eloquence. 

With  open  brief,  behold  him  at  the  Bar, 
Armed  with  each  weapon  of  the  "  wordy  war !" 
Strong  to  convince,  and  mighty  to  o'erthrow, 
He  wields  them  as  his  client's  case  may  show. 
Raised  to  the  height  of  some  law  argument, 
Like  orator  of  old,  all  eloquent, 
In  Virtue's  cause  he  Truth's  fair  triumph  shows, 
And  Falsehood's  wiles  and  windings  doth  expose : 
His  "  learned"  opponent's  skill — his  framed  defence- 
His  premise  proud  and  false  deduction  thence — 
His  art  and  sophistry  unmasking  all, 
For  judgment  he,  as  victor,  loud  doth  call ! 
Nor  the  bold  strokes  of  Rhetoric  alone, 
The  flowers,  the  gems,  the  graces  are  his  own, — 
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The  sportive  faucy  and  the  vivid  wit, 

The  satire  keen,  the  figure  apposite, 

The  learned  quotation  culled  with  classic  taste, 

And  anecdote  illustrative  and  chaste ! 

The  court,  the  jury  even  with  him  agree, 

And  yield  the  verdict  on  his  powerful  plea. 

Wanned  with  a  Sydney's  fire,  a  Hampden's  zeal, 
In  freedom's  cause  he  seeks  his  country's  weal ! 
A  patriot  who,  with  judgment  strong  and  clear, 
'Mid  faction's  storms  holds  on  his  calm  career, 
Thro'  envious  clouds  his  steady  course  maintains, 
Till  he  a  seat  in  England's  senate  gains  ; 
There  with  Athenian  orators  to  vie, 
Or  those  of  Eome  when  her  renown  ran  high  ; 
Displaying  Cicero's  gracefulness  and  ease, 
Or  the  loud  thunder  of  Demosthenes. 
While  Grecian  lore  to  him  its  pomp  displays, 
He  moulds  his  speeches  in  pure  British  phrase, 
With  taste  and  skill  condensing,  in  his  plan, 
The  force  of  Fox,  the  fire  of  Sheridan, 
Pitt's  flowing  periods,  fraught  with  copious  sense, 
Cannings  rich  vein  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
Burkes  flowery  style,  of  grace  and  beauty  full, 
And  Chatham  s  strain,  whose  grandeur  crowns  the  whole  ! 
Names  that  adorn  our  Isle's  historic  page, 
The  pride  and  glory  of  the  Georgian  age  ; 
A  constellation  bright— a  grand  array 
Of  living  genius  that  hath  pass'd  away  ; 
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All  that  art,  nature  could  inspire  or  teach, 
The  mind  conceive,  expression  grasp  or  reach, 
The  depth  of  thought,  the  graceful  flow  of  speech  ! 

Go,  generous  youth  ! — but  first  a  brief  farewell 
To  the  dear  hall,  where  joys  domestic  dwell ; 
Its  walls,  and  gates,  and  gardens'  rich  array, 
His  mind  shall  view  when  from  them  far  away. 
Go  now,  Ascanius !  with  ambitious  aim, 
Pursue  the  path  to  honour,  wealth  and  fame, 
And  emulate  the  sons  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
In  virtuous  deeds  that  shall  outlast  the  tomb  ; 
Fulfil  whate'er  thy  warmest  friends  may  claim, 
And  all  a  sire's  fond  heart  can  wish  or  frame. 

Should  Vice,  voluptuous,  seek,  with  syren  lay, 
From  wisdom's  path  to  lure  thy  heart  astray, 
Resist  her  wiles,  nor  listen  to  her  voice, 
With  Virtue  walk  and  in  her  smile  rejoice  ; 
Afar  from  Paphian  bowers  and  Folly's  fanes, 
Where  pleasure  revels  and  where  riot  reigns, 
Associate  with  the  good  and  godlike  few, 
Who  noble  acts  and  worthy  aims  pursue  ; 
Thy  word  regard,  Religion's  truths  revere, 
Nor  aid  the  Sceptic's  laugh  or  Scorner's  sneer  ; 
Let  duty's  hallowed  path  be  firmly  trod,' 
True  to  thy  King,  thy  Country,  and  thy  God. 
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Presented  to  Mademoiselle  Lind. 

As,  by  the  nmsic  of  Amphion's  lyre 
Rose  early  Thebes  in  splendid  arts'  attire  ; 
So  Lind  attunes  the  magic  of  her  lays, 
The  rapture  of  the  listening  throng  to  raise ! 
Peer— merchant— artist— bard,  all  eager  press, 
Of  powers  so  famed  their  plaudits  to  express. 
'Mid  the  deep  stillness  of  the  dazzling  scene, 
Lo !  she  appears,  in  loveliness  serene : 
Now  wakes  her  voice  in  tones  of  grief  intense 
That  tell  the  pangs  of  injured  innocence  ;* 
Now  her  own  native  melodies  she  pours, 
The  cherished  themes  of  Sweden's  tuneful  bowers 

Her  warbling  airs — with  Philomel's  that  vie — 
Thrill  the  warm  sense  with  pure  ecstatic  joy  : 
The  passion-tones  in  music's  varied  swell, 
Her  hallowed  virtues  heightening  the  spell, 
Give  a  more  softened  beauty  to  her  brow, 
And  the  wreathed  roses,  there,  a  richer  glow. 
Charmed  by  her  living  strains,  yon'  central  Pilef 
Uprears  the  wanted  wing,  in  chasten' d  style, 
Fair  wishes  crowning !     The  fagade  complete, 
Glad  citizens  the  finished  fabric  greet ; 

*  Amina,  in  "  La  Sonnambula ,"      t  The  Infirmary. 
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While  genius  consecrates  its  wing,  apart, 
As  the  proud  triumph  of  Link's  vocal  art  I 


THE     QUEEN'S     PARK. 

Lady  !  crowned  Sovereign  of  our  Sea-girt  Isle ! 

A  lowly  Suppliant  would  these  flowers  present, 
To  draw  fresh  fragrance  'neath  Your  radiant  smile, 
And  bloom  the  more,  of  beauty  redolent ! 
Late  gathered  where  Your  Name  hath  shed  a  grace, 
Low  at  Your  feet  his  Wreath  he  fain  would  place, 
In  the  fair  hope  it  may  acceptance  find, 
And  gain  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Mind  ; 
So  would  your  gracious  Condescension  claim 
The  gratitude  of  One  not  born  to  fame, — 
Of  a  lone  Bard  that  spreads  his  little  sails 
Where  ride  proud  barks  'mid  Albion's  favouring  gales. 

The  Park  my  theme  !  by  rural  bards  unsung, 
Ye  Nine  !  assist  me,  and  attune  my  tongue, 
To  pour  my  lay  in  homage  to  the  Name, 
That  gives  the  place  its  grandeur  and  its  fame  ! 

Where  Irwell  winds  its  verdant  banks  along, 
And  boatmen  ply,  and  wharfs  the  margin  throng, 
Behold  Mancunium  !  rising  in  renown, 
From  lowly  village  to  a  borough-town  ! 
And  now  a  City,  with  cathedral  grand, 
Raised  by  the  magic  of  Victoria's  wand, 
The  second  on  fair  England's  fertile  shores, 
Of  wealth  possessing  rich  exhaustless  stores! 
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Trade's  famed  emporium  she  proudly  stands, 
Pouring  her  produce  o'er  far-distant  lands  ; 
A  mart,  where  princely  merchants  daily  meet, 
And  men  of  every  clime  in  friendship  greet ; 
Where  splendid  squares  and  mansions  nobly  range, 
And  depots  cluster  round  her  gorgeous  'Change ! 
Here  halls  of  justice,  science,  commerce  show, 
And  charities  t'  alleviate  human  woe ; 
Domes,  temples,  porticoes  here  stately  rise, 
With  spires  and  columns  pointing  to  the  skies  ; 
Arts  and  the  drama  here  unfold  their  powers, 
And  music  breathes  as  in  Athenian  bowers. 
Seat  of  mechanic  skill !  its  potent  spell, 
Her  steam-fraught  looms  and  lofty  factories  tell ; 
Around  her  homes  heaven's  favours  gently  fall, 
And  altars  rise  to  God  who  gives  her  all ; 
While  groves  and  villas  in  her  skirts  are  seen, 
And  gardens  gay  'mid  suburbs  ever  green  ! 
There  spacious  parks  are  to  the  view  display'd, 
The  people's  walks,  a  public  promenade  ; 
Of  these,  The  Queen's  is  foremost — first  in  fame  ! 
The  next,  from  Peel  its  fair  renown  doth  claim  ; 
Philips,  the  last,  a  not  less  honoured  name. 

Mancunium  !  thou,  to  me  dear  spot  of  earth, 
The  kindly  mother  that  first  gave  me  birth ; 
Though  from  thee,  since,  I've  little  favour  found, 
An  almost  alien  on  my  native  ground, 
Yet  still  I  love  thee,  and  amid  my  sighs, 
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My  warmest  wishes  for  thy  welfare  rise  ; 
Nor  shall  forget  thee,  till  death  ends  my  woes, 
And,  "  dust  to  dust,"  I  on  thy  lap  repose. 

Queen's  Park  I  sing  !  long  may  its  bloom  remain 
The  beauteous  emblem  of  her  peaceful  reign ! 
Serene  the  place,  mild  airs  the  region  fill, 
Round  Harpurhey  and  on  by  Cheetham  hill  ? 
On  holidays  and  summer-evenings  fine, 
To  range  the  Park  what  motley  groups  incline ! 
From  towns  and  villages  they  bend  their  way, 
In  cab,  coach,  omnibus,  all  blithe  and  gay  ; 
Pedestrians  too,  in  youthful  vigour  warm, 
Single  or  wed,  alone  or  arm  in  arm  ; 
While  witless  jests  and  snatches  of  rude  song 
Beguile  the  way  and  charm  the  rustic  throng ! 
By  Rochdale-road  they  gladly  reach  the  gates, 
Where  for  the  pence  no  proud  official  waits  ; 
Freely  they  find  access,  and  all  they  owe, 
Is,  for  the  gift,  their  gratitude  to  show, 
Complying  with  the  rules,  in  every  case, 
Made  to  preserve  the  order  of  the  place. 

Th'  enclosure  entered — each  in  wonder  views 
Its  numerous  walks,  scarce  knowing  which  to  choose, 
Lengthwise — across — oblique,  and  intertwin'd, 
(As  on  a  map  are  different  roads  defin'd,) 
Bordered  and  trimm'd  as  art  or  fancy  please, 
O'er  sun-bright  knolls  or  'neath  dark-foliaged  trees; 
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With  shapeless  patches  from  the  greensward  gained, 
Where  flowers,  and  plants,  and  tender  shrubs  are  train'd 
There  resting  seats  at  fitting  turns  are  laid, 
For  musing  bards  or  whispering  lovers  made  ; 
While  all  are  cautioned,  as  along  they  pass, 
From  plucking  flowers  and  trampling  on  the  grass. 

Eich  the  variety  of  hill  and  vale, 
Of  grove  and  glen,  that  here  the  sense  regale  ; 
The  open  lawn,  the  cool  umbrageous  shade, 
And  mimic  gardens  tastefully  array'd  ; 
The  bridge  fantastical — the  brooklets  flow, 
Meandering  on — the  measured  cadence,  low 
And  musical,  of  waters  murmuring — 
The  placid  lake,  the  primrose-shaded  spring, 
And  woodland  bower  whence,  warbling  full  and  clear, 
The  blackbird's  note  breaks  on  the  listening  ear  ! 
Nor  is  the  prospect  to  the  Park  confined, 
Thro'  wilds  and  flowery  dells  bright  rivers  wind ; 
While,  far  o'er  moor  and  mead,  green  banks  among, 
Canal-boats  glide  and  rail-trains  sweep  along. 

Sweet  rural  walks !  by  nature  framed,  and  art, 
That  to  the  peasant  can  a  joy  impart, 
To  the  polite  a  pleasure  more  refin'd, 
For  all  a  charm  congenial  to  the  mind. 
The  wealthy  merchant  here,  from  'Change  releas'd, 
In  nature's  scenes  may  share  a  richer  feast. 
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The  pent-up  clerk,  now  free  and  at  his  ease, 
Wide-ranging  here,  may  drink  the  balmy  breeze. 
Here  may  the  sage  and  cynic  deign  to  smile, 
The  hind  and  artizan  their  cares  beguile ; 
Th'  enamoured  swain,  in  rural  shade,  may  seek 
To  sigh  the  tale  his  lips  refuse  to  speak ; 
While  the  coy  maiden,  guessing  his  intent, 
In  faltering  accents  breathes  her  soft  assent. 
In  these  pure  walks,  remote  from  paths  of  vice, 
Old  age  may  moralize  and  youth  rejoice, 
The  rich  forbear  to  frown,  the  poor  to  sigh, 
And  all  unite  in  one  unbounded  joy  ! 

The  poet  too,  'mid  stirring  crowds  alone, 
May  here  expatiate  in  a  world  his  own, 
Where  fairer  scenes  arise  to  fancy's  view, 
Than  dreams  e'er  formed  or  pencil  ever  drew  ! 
Here  may  the  bachelor — whom  none  can  bless, 
Him  blessing  no  one — woo,  in  loneliness, 
The  beauty  of  the  scene,  while  he  foregoes 
Dear  woman's  smile  whence  pure  enjoyment  flows. 
The  once-gay  belle,  her  transient  reign  nigh  o'er, 
Her  youthful  beauty  past  to  bloom  no  more, 
May  here  parade,  her  faded  charms  to  show, 
And  spread  her  snare  to  catch  some  fluttering  beau. 
Here  happy  pair,  whom  love's  soft  fetters  bind, 
In  converse  sweet  these  verdant  paths  may  wind, 
While  round  them  play,  in  innocence  and  glee, 
The  rising  pledges  of  their  constancy. 
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Where  yon'  fair  mansion  lifts  its  front  on  high, 
Glad  visitors  may  choice  refreshments  buy ; 
There  kindly  welcomed,  are  gay  parties  shown 
To  rooms  in  modern  taste  ;  their  wishes  known, 
For  them  prepared  a  ready  banquet  waits, 
Of  rich  bohea,  with  sandwiches  and  cates. 
Their  fare  enjoyed,  from  the  high  windows,  they 
May  all  the  area  of  the  park  survey, 
And  view  the  joyous  groups,  at  listless  ease, 
Stroll  o'er  the  lawn  or  wind  among  the  trees  ; 
Here  with  delight  they  on  its  charms  may  dwell, 
Nor  fail,  when  home  returned,  with  joy  to  tell 
How  far  Queen's  Pakk  in  grandeur  doth  excel ! 

Here  the  tired  rambler,  parched  and  faint,  is  led 
Where  water  trickles  from  the  lions  head ; 
A  ladle  near,  low  hanging  by  a  chain, 
Will  him  assist  the  longed-for  draught  to  gain  ; 
Or,  if  'twill  better  suit  his  aim,  he  may 
Apply  his  mouth  and  there  his  thirst  allay ; 
As  did  Diogenes,  when,  at  the  well 
He  stoop'd  to  drink,  as  tales  of  Athens  tell. 
Pure  water  here  with  temperance  best  accords, 
The  only  beverage  that  the  Park  affords, 
Save  that  which  "  cheers  and  not  inebriates," 
Fermented  drinks  forbid  within  the  gates. 

Close  by  the  hall  the  classic  scholar  sees 
A  lovely  islet,  shaded  by  low  trees, 
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Where  stands  a  statue  'mid  the  foliage  green, 
The  fabled  Atlas  ! — while,  to  grace  the  scene, 
Fair  bending  lilies  kiss  the  water's  brim, 
And  swans*  and  wild-fowl  round  its  margin  swim  ; 
There  oft  the  bard,  in  sweet  seclusion,  wooes 
The  genius  of  the  place  to  aid  his  muse. 

From  a  fixt  point — and  soon  the  artist's  eye, 
In  rich  perspective,  will  the  scene  descry — 
Saint  Luke's  tall  spire  is  in  the  distance  seen, 
Halls,  cots,  and  gardens  rising  fair  between, 
On  terraced  heights  ;  while,  in  th'  extended  shade 
Of  dark-green  foliage  are  proud  domes  displayed  . 
When  there,  at  eve,  a  golden  sunset  throws 
Its  radiance  o'er  the  clouds  in  calm  repose, 
A  landscape  'tis,  whose  charms  the  mind  enchain, 
Worthy  a  Poussin  or  a  Claude  Lorraine ! 

Praise  to  the  Patrons  who  the  place  first  plann'd, 
And  carried  out  their  views  with  liberal  hand ; 
Who  counting  o'er  the  vast  expense  required, 
The  means  supplied,  with  energy  admired, 
Nor  ceased  their  efforts  till  the  work  was  done, 
And  pleasure  crowned  what  patriot-zeal  had  begun  ; 
Then  was  the  Park,  in  the  full  light  of  heaven, 
Freely — for  ever — to  the  People  given  ! 
Still  may  each  Spring  renew  its  verdant  bloom , 
And  they  prove  worthy  of  so  rich  a  boon. 

*  Swans,    or  should,  be. 
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From  nature's  charms  now  turn  to  art's  display, 
In  preparation  made  for  sports'  array. 
Lo  !  yonder  stage,  a  frame-work  fair  to  scan, 
And  grounds  laid  out,  to  aid  the  generous  plan, 
For  children  of  all  growths,  that  here  resort, 
To  pass  the  cheerful  hour  in  varied  sport — 
Gymnastic  feats  or  gentler  exercise, 
As  suits  the  taste,  as  each  the  play  may  prize. 

Here,  from  the  walks,  may  visitors  behold 
(Faint  semblance  of  th'  Olympic  games  of  old) 
Th'  arena,  where  athletic  swains  delight 
The  bar  to  wrestle  and  to  pitch  the  quoit ; 
High  in  full  swing  the  somerset  to  throw, 
To  fling  the  bowl  and  lay  the  nine-pins  low  ; 
To  climb  the  ladder,  swarm  the  lofty  pole, 
And  speed  the  arrow  to  its  destined  goal ; 
To  wield  the  bat,  strike  back  the  cricket-ball, 
And  gain  the  runs  whose  count  for  game  may  call ; 
Feats  like  to  these,  on  lawn  or  village-green, 
In  England's  olden  days  adorned  each  rural  scene. 

There,  far  apart,  and  free  from  rude  access, 
The  female  band  their  place  of  play  possess. 
Around  a  pole  each  other  chasing,  lo ! 
The  younger  misses  form  a  pleasing  show, 
As  running,  swinging,  in  a  ring  they  go ; 
While  taller  nymphs  to  noble  flights  aspire, 
In  air  high-mounting, — seeming  ne'er  to  tire — ■ 
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Each  other  daring  who  can  swing  the  higher ! 
But,  more  than  these,  delightful  'tis  to  see, 
'Mid  the  fair  group,  when  two,  in  girlish  glee, 
One  on  each  end  a  plank — saw  up  and  down, 
Till,  jerk'd  quite  off,  one  or  ex-board  is  thrown  ; 
Nor  from  her  fate  can  she  herself  redeem, 
Her  fall  announced  by  many  a  joyous  scream. 

Sport  on,  ye  juveniles  !  while  'tis  your  day, 
To-morrow  may  not  give  you  leave  to  play  ; 
Or  if  to  distant  years  your  lives  extend, 
The  longest  summer  soon  will  have  an  end. 
Yon'  sculptured  tombs,  within  your  vision's  reach, 
May  you  instruct,  in  eloquence  of  speech, 
And  to  each  heart  a  solemn  lesson  preach, 
Inducing  you,  by  acts  of  prayer  and  praise, 
To  serve  your  Maker  in  your  youthful  days, 
Ere  come  the  years  when  each  one,  with  a  sigh, 
Shall  say,  '  To  me,  alas !  they  bring  no  joy,' 
When  fade  the  features,  and  the  cheek  doth  pale, 
And  music  charms  not,  and  desire  doth  fail, 
Or  e'er  the  cord  be  loosed,  or  with  a  stroke, 
The  golden  bowl  be  at  the  fountain  broke. 

Deem  not  the  bard  would  rural  sport  decry, 
Youth  is  the  day  its  rapturous  scene  t'  enjoy : 
Free  exercise  and  recreation  tend 
To  nerve  the  system,  and  the  mind  unbend ; 
Far  higher  views,  and  thoughts  from  earth  refin'd, 
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Demand  the  ardour  of  the  youthful  mind, 

To  fit  the  spirit  in  her  sojourn  here, 

For  joys  unfading  in  a  happier  sphere. 

Let  youths  and  maids  rejoice  and  cheer  their  heart, 

While  in  each  sylvan  sport  they  take  a  part ; 

Yet  not  to  these  alone  in  fondness  cling, 

Theirs  be  the  pleasures  from  a  purer  spring, 

With  wisdom  to  allot  fit  time  and  place 

For  harmless  play,  or  seeking  heavenly  grace. 

Glad  sports  in  hall  or  park,  howe'er  they  may 

Attract  the  crowd,  the  giddy  and  the  gay, 

Should  ne'er  once  desecrate  God's  hallowed  day. 

As  in  this  world  are  joy  and  grief  allied, 
And  pain  and  pleasure  still  march  side  by  side  ; 
So,  near  this  Park,  for  sport  and  pastime  made, 
A  Cemetery  spreads  its  chilling  shade ; 
The  thin  partition  marks  each  bound,  that  tells 
Where  gladness  reigns  or  gloomy  silence  dwells — 
Where  pass  gay  living  forms  in  beauty  drest, 
Or  shrouded  corses  'mid  foul  earth-worms  rest. 
Say,  of  two  scenes  what  contrast  strange  appears, 
One  bright  in  smiles,  the  other  dimmed  with  tears  ? 
Glad  friends  here  greet,  with  cheeks  of  roseate  bloom, 
Or  there,  in  grief,  weep  o'er  some  loved  One's  tomb. 
Mortals !  ye  little  deem  that  but  a  breath 
Divides  the  land  of  life  from  that  of  death. 
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MADEMOISELLE     JENNY     LIND.* 

When  from  his  lyre  Apollo  rose, 
And  music's  brilliant  world  survey'd, 

He  marked  where  genius  warms  and  glows, 
Its  brightest  gem  a  Swedeland  Maid : — 

Or  say  'tis  some  angelic  Mind, 
In  whose  fair  frame,  that  never  sinn'd, 

Truth,  goodness,  gentleness  are  shrined, 
Adored  and  loved  as — Jenny  Lind  ? 

Her  vocal  powers  in  grandeur  rise, 
Amaze,  enchant  the  glittering  throng  ; 

Glad  cities  laud  her  melodies, 
And  nations  hail  her,  Queen  of  Song  ! 

In  richest  strain,  with  pathos,  power, 
Each  warbler's  flight  she  soars  above  ; 

The  Songstress  heard  in  princely  bower, 
The  Philomela  of  the  grove ! 


*  These  lines  and  the  preceding  ones  having  been  sent  to  Mademoiselle 
Lind,  she  very  kindly  presented  the  septuagenarian  poet  with  a  couple  of 
tickets  to  her  performance  in  the  oratorio  of  "  The  Creation  !"  and  also  with 
her  autograph  as  a  subscriber  to  the  second  edition  of  his  poems. 
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TO    JOSEPH    LOCKETT,     Sen., 

Who   had  promised  his   Son  a  present  of  an   Organ. 

My  honoured  Parent,  dearest  Friend  ! 

Whom  gladly  I  obey, 
Your  grateful  Son  these  lines  hath  penn'd, 

Accept  the  artless  lay. 

No  harsh  complaint  his  verse  implies, 

Still  were  you  kind  and  dear, 
Pleased  to  behold  his  virtues  rise, 

Nor  on  his  faults  severe. 

Not  merely  to  request  your  aid, 

Is  this  my  lay  design'd, 
But  of  your  promise,  freely  made, 

You  gently  to  remind. 

Music  can  soften  rocks  and  stones, 

The  savage  breast  can  quell ; 
The  knotted  oak  its  triumph  owns, 

So  potent  is  the  spell ! 

The  organ's  rich-toned  melodies 

This  charming  power  possess, 
And  wrap  the  soul  in  ecstacies 

That  words  can  ne'er  express. 
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How  fondly  o'er  the  ivory  keys 
Would  my  swift  fingers  move  ! 

But  more  the  organ's  self  would  please, 
A  Father's  gift  of  love. 

Your  promise  kind  fulfil  to  me, 

And  thus  my  heart  delight, 
When  I,  with  sweetest  harmony, 

Your  goodness  will  requite. 


THE     EXILE     OF     ST.     HELENA 

Ah,  how  art  thou  fallen  from  thy  sphere, 

Thou  radiant  imperial  star  ! 
Where  thy  glory  eclipsed  each  compeer, 

And  thy  triumphs  were  hail'd  from  afar ! 
'Mid  the  hosts  of  confederate  War, 

Thine  armies  thou  ledd'st  to  renown  ; 
There  Victory  urged  on  her  bright  car, 

And  thy  brow  with  her  laurel  did  crown  ! 

Thy  moves,  'mid  the  battle's  array, 

Mark'd  thy  genius,  deep  foresight,  and  skill. 

It  was  thine  kings  and  monarchs  to  sway, 
To  make  or  depose  them  at  will ! 

On,  to  Moscow !   There  dark-frowning  skies, 
Fire  and  storm  did  thy  daring  defeat ; 
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In  fair  Elba  thine  eagles  'gan  rise, 
And  France  thy  returning  did  greet. 

When  the  tide  of  dread  War  'gainst  thee  turn'd, 

Thy  greatness  of  soul  it  ne'er  shook. 
From  her  shores  when  proud  England  thee  spurn'd) 

And  thee  captive  to  Helena  took, 
Her  meanness  thou  nobly  didst  brook, 

Moving  there  in  calm  dignity's  state ! 
Tis  with  awe — wrapt  in  wonder — we  look 

On  thy  life's  strange  reverses  of  fate. 

Illustrious  Exile ! — thy  mind  ' 

(All  remote,  in  a  region  its  own) 
In  thy  cottage  a  palace  will  find, 

In  thine  exalted  spirit  a  throne. 
To  the  Isle,  where  he  rests  with  the  dead, 

Shall  men  from  far  nations  now  come, 
To  mark  where  it  pillows  his  head, 

Where  the  green  willow  waves  o'er  his  Tomb. 

Nor  long  shall  his  relics  there  sleep, 

Ere  a  fleet,  with  furled  sail,  shall  advance, 
Them  to  waft  o'er  the  wide-flowing  deep, 

To  the  fair  fertile  coast  of  dear  France. 
Now  they  rest  in  their  own  hallowed  pile, 

Where  her  patriots  them  due  honours  pay ; 
Yet  his  Name  and  his  Genius,  awhile, 

Shall  France  and  her  destiny  sway. 
1832. 
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ON    AN     UNFORTUNATE    YOUTH 

Near  the  grey  walls  of  yon'  low  mouldering  fane, 
'Mid  verdant  scenes,  where  peace  and  silence  reign, 
He  lonely  rests ! — a  Youth,  to  Hope  once  dear, 
Whose  frailty  but  too  soon  drew  Pity's  tear  ; 
Who,  slighting  sage  example  and  advice, 
Made  inebriety  his  fatal  choice  ; 
And  blindly  spurning  reason's  mild  controul, 
Sought  his  vain  pleasure  in  the  poisonous  bowl ; 
Who  else  had  moved — with  genius'  talent  bless'd, 
In  virtue's  sphere,  respected  and  caress'd. 
Oh,  madness  dire !  in  each  dram-drinking  breath, 
Brief  life  to  shorten,  and  accelerate  death. 


EPITH  AL  AMIUM. 

Singly-blessed  no  more ;  now  is  Weston  become 

A  Benedict,  married  for  life  ! 
Glad  friends  hail'd  the  morning  that  saw  him  bring  home 

The  Maiden  he  chose  for  his  Wife. 

Let  myrtle-crown'd  Hymen  the  banquet  provide, 

Tair  Venus  them  lead  to  her  bower, — 
That  gives  to  the  Bridegroom  the  charms  of  his  Bride, 

With  love,  truth,  and  virtue  her  dower. 
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The  gift  now  bestown  him  by  fortune's  kind  hand, 
May  he  cherish,  nor  with  it  e'er  part : 

In  life's  weal  or  woe  may  her  fealty  command 
The  homage  and  love  of  his  heart ! 

Let  the  harmonic  band  wake  the  gratulant  strain, 
The  song  and  the  wine-cup  go  round  ; 

May  peace  and  content  in  their  bosoms  still  reign, 
And  their  union  with  blessings  be  crowned. 


ON    THE    DEATH    OF    A    BULLFINCH 

My  bonny  Bullfinch  !  thou  art  gone, 
That  I  had  fixed  my  fancy  on ! 
Methinks,  dear  Bird!  I  see  thee  still, 
Thy  graceful  form  and  glossy  bill — 
Thy  sable  crest,  thy  bosom  red, 
And  wing  with  varied  dyes  o'erspread — 
Thy  tail's  dark  feathers,  tipt  with  white, 
And  taper  leg  so  slim  and  tight. 

But  lately  caught  in  storm  severe, 
No  sheltering  bush  or  homestead  near, 
Had  cold  and  hunger  pierced  thy  heart, 
That  thou  with  life  so  soon  didst  part  ? 
Or,  wont  to  range  the  welkin  free, 
Was  it  the  loss  of  liberty, 
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That  early  damp'd  thy  bosom's  joy, 
And  made  thee  sullen  grow — and  die  ? 
Well-pleased,  at  morning  and  at  noon, 
I  listened  to  thy  trilling  tune  ; 
Each  evening,  when  my  toil  was  ended, 
Thy  cage  I  anxiously  attended, 
To  feed  thee,  and  thy  water  bring, 
And  mark  thee  smoothe  thy  ruffled  wing  ; 
And  when  thy  strain  had  ceased  to  flow, 
I  fondly  sought  to  soothe  thy  woe, 
And  win  a  song,  but,  ah !  in  vain, 
No  more  was  heard  thy  tuneful  strain. 
Adieu,  poor  Bully  !  sad  and  lone, 
The  loss  of  thee  I  long  must  moan  : 
Such  fate  to  man  is  not  uncommon, 
Who  sets  his  heart  on  bird  or  woman. 


STONE     MUSIC. 

What  sounds,  so  strange  !  are  those  I  hear, 

While  passing  with  the  throng, 
Like  ocean's  billows  breaking  near, 

Or  thunder  rolled  along  ; 
Or  like  those  dreadful  fulling-mills, 

That  did  Don  Quixote  shock  ? 
More  loud  they  come,  yet  seeming  still 

To  say,  "  Chack,  check,  chick,  chock," 
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Where  workmen  toil,  break  stones  and  jokes, 

The  town's  bad  ways  to  mend, 
I  mark  the  paviors'  ponderous  strokes, 

As  they  in  rows  descend  : 
They  rise  and  fall  in  measured  time, 

Exact  as  any  clock, 
While  gazers  note  the  stony  chime, 

That  goes,  "  Chack,  check,  chick,  chock" 

No  more  we  need  kind  help  t'  impart, 

Fallen  horse  or  ass  to  save, 
When  coach,  or  cab,  or  donkey-cart 

Lie  prostrate  on  the  pave. 
Since  good  results  from  all  we  meet, 

Let  none  my  stanzas  mock  ; 
Then  hail  the  music  of  the  street, 

That  sings,  "  Chack,  check,  chick,  chock." 


THE     CONTRAST. 

A  contrast  strange  one  era  brought  to  pass, 
In  Milton's  muse  and   Butler's  Hudibras  ! 
This,  in  low  doggrel,  marks  the  Parasite, 
The  Patriot,  that,  in  verse  of  loftiest  flight : 
One,  the  "  ridiculous,"  damn'd  to  future  time, 
The  other  praised,  immortally  "  sublime." 
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AN    EQUESTRIAN    ADVENTURE. 

As  versified  by  desire  of  the  Hero  of  the  Tale. 

Laid  up,  a  poor  cripple  !  confined  to  my  room, 
Musing  o'er  a  dull  fire,  on  my  sad  hapless  doom  ; 
To  beguile  a  lone  hour,  in  lame  verse  let  me  tell 
Th'  equestrian  disaster  which  late  me  befel. 

Ah,  luckless  the  day  !  when  I  sallied  to  town, 

On  old  Horsefield's  high  hack,  like  some  squire  of  renown  ; 

Far  better  for  me — but  who  fate  can  oppose  ? — 

Had  he  kept  his  four  shanks  and  I'd  trudg'd  on  ten  toes. 

The  beast  I  bestrode  was  tall,  bony,  and  gaunt, 
Like  the  knight  of  La  Mancha's  far-famed  Rosinante, 
For  beauty  and  blood  him  all  brutes  did  surpass, 
From  the  Arab's  bold  steed  to  the  John  Bull's  jack-ass. 

Unlike  Tarn  o'  Shanter's  grey  mettlesome  mare, 

That  by  sprites  urg'd  behind,  gained  the  old  brig  of  Ayr ; 

Nor  spirits  above,  nor  foul  fiends  from  below, 

Could  lash  him  to  swiftness,  or  make  him  more  slow. 

John  Gilpin,  that  hero  and  horseman  of  fame  ! 
Rode  fearless  and  foremost,  yet  safe  home  he  came  : 
'Mid  the  gibes  of  pedestrians  who  quizz'd  my  queer  hack, 
I  rode  slow  and  stately — but  got  not  safe  back. 
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Dark  as  pitch  was  the  night,  and  down-hill  lay  the  road, 
Nor  moonlight,  nor  starlight  the  lonely  way  show'd, 
Home  I  was  returning,  "  Sweet  Home"  was  my  song, 
And,  "  We  fly  by  night"  I  was  humming  along, — 

When  down  came  my  horse,  o'er  his  head  quick  I  flew — 
A  thing  quite  of  course — and  a  somerset  threw  ; 
One  hand,  not  so  handy,  was  bruised  and  broke, 
My  right  one  was  left  without  harm  by  the  stroke. 

The  0 — df— d-lane  Doctor,  whose  skill  is  well  known, 
In  coursing  a  hare,  or  in  setting  a  bone, 
To  him  I  soon  hied,  with  a  sad  heart,  'tis  true, 
For  I'd  heard  he  was  hard  as  a  Turk  or  a  Jew. 

He  grappled  my  paw,  and  he  played  it  about, 

I  felt  it  was  in,  though  he  swore  it  was  out ; 

He  rubb'd  it,  and  bath'd  it,  and  bound  it  up  tight, 

And  said,  though  my  left  hand,  he'd  soon  make  it  right. 

Unable  to  work,  and  to  beg  all  unused, 

Thanks  to  friends  for  their  kindness,  it  was  not  abused  ; 

My  pittance  I  promise,  by  gratitude's  rule, 

Should  any  e'er  fall  off  a  horse,  mare,  or  mule. 

I  hope  the  kind  host  who  my  steed  did  supply, 
Will  sell  off  his  old  stud  and  a  better  one  buy  ; 
Nor  by  loan  of  his  stock  into  jeopardy  bring 
The  lives  of  the  lieges  of  our  lord  the  King, 
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To  ivalk's  not  the  go,  now  ; — to  rides  all  the  mode  I 
While  vehicles  various  upset  or  explode, 
And  donkies,  hacks,  hunters  along  the  road  scour, 
My  limbs  will  I  trust  to  no  horse  or  ass-power. 

On  the  roof  of  a  steam-coach  I'd  not  risk  a  bone, 
As  well  be  hurl'd  down  as  i'  th'  air  be  upblown  ; 
Nor  on  steam-boat  or  railway  would  I  sail  or  slide  T 
As  soon  on  the  road  I'd  rip  Rosinante  ride. 

Why  ventured  I  on  him  ? — my  putting  to  sea 

In  horseman-sA^  was  a  sore  voyage  for  me  ; 

On  board  the  like  deck  if  my  limbs  I  embark, 

May  they  make  a  short  meal  for  the  maw  of  a  shark. 

O'er  the  head  of  a  horse  e'er  again  I'd  be  tost, 
I'd  pad  the  bare  hoof,  be  it  rain,  hail,  or  frost ; 
Safe,  in  a  whole  skin,  will  I  trudge  the  road-side, 
Nor  on  horse,  mule,  or  pony  to  town  again  ride. 

Ride  no  more  !  why  e'en  now,  classic  honours  to  claim, 
I'm  on  Pegassus  mounted,  and  pant  after  fame, 
I  spar  my  proud  steed,  fancy's  realms  to  explore, 
Such  a  bard,  so  sublime  !  never  back'd  him  before ! 

"  Is  it  this  you  call  riding  ?"  friend  Pat  loud  doth  bawl, 
"  Your  flying  Peg-ass,  sure,  is  no  horse  at  all !" 
Then,  faith  !   I'll  dismount ; — so  to  riding,  adieu ! 
My  narrative  told,  leaves  the  moral  with  you. 
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BEAUTY     IN     TEARS. 

As  shines  the  Moon  with  fairer  beams, 
When  clouds  surround  her  throne  ; 

So  Beauty  more  enchanting  seems, 
'Mid  tears  of  sorrow  shown. 

The  tears  from  virtue's  source  that  flow, 

For  innocence  betrayed, 
Give  beauty's  tints  a  richer  glow, 

Its  lines  a  softer  shade. 

The  pearly  tears  that  gently  rise, 

And  sparkle  on  the  cheek, 
Awake  the  heart's  warm  sympathies, 

Its  generous  aid  bespeak. 


GRATITUDE. 

Sweet  Gratitude,  for  gifts  bestow'd, 
In  gentle  hearts  hath  its  abode  ; 
With  rapturous  feeling  there  it  glows, 
In  fervent  language  thence  it  flows, 
Or  silent  tear — whose  eloquence 
Tells  more  than  words  of  thrilling  sense ; 
That  grateful  tear,  a  brighter  gem 
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Than  e'er  deckt  monarch's  diadem — ■ 
The  pearly  drop,  a  dearer  prize 
Than  golden  hoards  to  miser's  eyes! 
The  erring  heart,  by  grace  renew'd, 
Pours  the  rapt  prayer  of  gratitude — 
Its  contrite  sigh  and  secret  glow, 
Surpass  the  deeds  of  splendid  show. 
Men  of  all  climes,  the  mild,  the  rude, 
In  social  state,  or  solitude, 
Oh,  Gratitude  !  thy  power  obey, 
And  gladly  own  thy  genial  sway. 
The  sordid  and  the  savage  breast, 
Few  transient  gleams  of  thee  attest ; 
The  heart  that  is  not  true  to  thee, 
Nor  tuned  to  music's  harmony, 
Love's  throne  and  temple  ne'er  can  be. 


THE     SIN     AND     CONFESSION 

Job  iii.  3. 

"  Perish  the  day  that  gave  me  birth, 

When  heir  to  misery  I  was  born  ! 
Ne'er  let  it  know  sweet  sound  of  mirth, 

From  Time's  fair  record  be  it  torn. 
Oh,  that  the  womb  my  grave  had  been, 

Or  thence  I'd  slumbered  with  the  dead  ! 
The  world's  deceits  I  ne'er  had  seen, 

Nor  had  my  heart  thro'  falsehood  bled. 
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"  But  I  was  born  in  ill-starr'd  hour, 

Where  fate  no  flowery  prospect  show'd, 
With  none  to  launch  me  from  the  shore, 

When  fortune's  tide  in  fulness  flow'd,— 
My  lot  with  gloomy  want  to  dwell, 

No  smile  of  kindred  to  enjoy, 
Of  faded  hopes  with  tears  to  tell, 

O'er  bliss  soon  vanished  long  to  sigh." 

Thus,  in  rebellious  mood  I  spake, 

By  passion  blindly  led  astray, — 
"  Forgive  me,  Lord  !  for  mercy's  sake, 

And  wash  my  sin  and  guilt  away  ; 
Pardon  a  worm  that  dared  t'  arraign 

Thy  providence  and  ways  divine  ; 
Still  let  me  at  thy  feet  remain, 

And  know  no  other  will  but  thine." 


THE     GRAVE. 

;  The  grave,  dread  thing  !  men  shiver  when  thou'rt  named."— Blair. 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars." — Young. 

Ah,  who  would  toil  for  wealth  or  power, 

For  fame  or  empire's  sway, 
When  Death,  in  some  unlook'd-for  hour, 

May  sweep  them  all  away ! 
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Throned  on  the  circle  of  the  earth , 

His  shafts  the  tyrant  flings  ; 
He  silenceth  the  sons  of  mirth, 

And  levels  haughty  kings. 

Before  him  fall  the  good  and  brave, 
Nor  sage  nor  bard  he  spares  ; 

He  keeps  his  revels  in  the  grave, 
His  banquet  there  prepares. 

The  guests,  unbidden,  riot  there, 

In  chambers  dark  and  cold, 
And,  welcomed,  gorge  their  dismal  fare 

Where  eye  may  ne'er  behold. 

The  hall  where  Beauty  holds  her  court, 
The  dome  where  lodged  the  Soul, 

In  mazy  folds  the  earthworms  sport, 
Arid  drain  the  festal  bowl. 

To  grace  the  banquet,  there  no  tones 

Of  heavenly  music  fall ; 
O'er  ghastly  skulls  and  mouldering  bones 

Dread  silence  spreads  her  pall. 

In  coffin,  winding-sheet,  and  shroud, 
The  foul  worm  winds  its  way : 

To  this  must  come  the  rich,  the  proud, 
The  gorgeous  and  the  gay. 
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Vain  man !  go,  boast  thy  blood  and  birth, 

Thy  pageantries  admire ! 
Allied  to  reptiles  of  the  earth, 

Corruption  is  thy  sire. 

Since  joys  serene  all  transient  prove, 

May  faith  the  mind  illume, 
And  point  my  thoughts  to  bliss  above, 

In  worlds  beyond  the  tomb. 

Teach  me,  0  God  !  the  rod  to  kiss, 
Thy  chastenings  here  to  prize  ; 

Nor  let  me  build  my  hope  of  bliss 
On  aught  below  the  skies. 


DYING 


ft  Hark  !  they  whisper,  Angels  say, 

Sister  Spirit  come  away."  Pope. 

When  the  shaft  of  Death  has  flown 
At  a  life  loved  as  our  own, 
O'er  the  fainting  frame  we  bend, 
As  its  flight  we  would  suspend. 

Hushed,  we  gaze,  as  parts  the  breath, 
In  the  change  from  life  to  death; 
Nature's  strife  now  works  its  will, 
Soon  'tis  o'er— and  all  is  still : 

s 
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While  the  spirit,  called  away, 
Wings  to  heaven  its  trackless  way, 
Quits  with  joy  the  mortal  shell, 
Bidding  earthly  scenes  farewell. 

Slow  recedes  the  rosy  light 
O'er  the  cheek  now  paleing  white ; 
From  the  dimming  eye  retire 
Love's  pure  glow  and  passion's  fire. 

Spark  of  life !  its  gleam  is  gone, 
Where  truth,  virtue,  genius  shone  ; 
Vital  warmth  forsakes  its  seat, 
And  the  heart  forgets  to  beat. 

Calm's  the  corse  and  mild  its  air, 
As  the  soul  yet  lingered  there  ; 
While  the  placid  features  show 
Sweet  release  from  pain  and  woe. 

Life's  last  look,  a  languid  grace, 
Stamped  in  death,  retains  its  place ; 
While  the  traits  their  semblance  keep, 
Seems  it  Beauty  in  her  sleep. 

Save  the  lips,  unwet  with  dew, 
Speak  not,  when  'tis  spoken  to  ; 
Save  that  brow  is  fix'd  and  chill, 
One  might  deem  it  living  still. 
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Thus  some  Grecian  statue  seems 
As  life  warmed  the  marble  limbs ; 
Where  the  sculptor's  art  could  give 
All  but  breath  to  make  it  live. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH  BURGESS, 

Late  Sabbath-school  Teacher  at  Brunswick  Chapel,  Pendleton. 


"Each  Minute  plays 
His  little  weapon  in  the  narrow  sphere 
Of  sweet  domestic  comfort,  and  cuts  down 
The  fairest  bloom  of  sublunary  bliss."  Young. 


Lamented  Maid  !  thus  early  called  away 
From  this  dark  world  to  that  of  heavenly  day  ! 
While  mourning  relatives  in  silence  weep, 
And  pour  their  sorrows  o'er  thy  place  of  sleep, 
May  friendly  bard,  who  thee  but  lately  knew, 
Present  a  flower- wreath,  to  thy  memory  due  ? 
But  poor  the  tribute,  words  were  cold  and  faint, 
Thy  living  virtues  and  thy  worth  to  paint. 

And  can  it  be,  that  she,,  who  lately  moved 
In  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  so  beloved, 
Hath  vanished  like  a  dream — and  left  behind 
No  trace  of  all  that  once  was  fair  and  kind  ? 
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Oh,  she  was  mild  as  morning's  fragrant  hour, 
And  pure  and  spotless  as  May's  springing  flower ! 
When  at  the  annual  party  friends  did  meet, 
With  modest  mien  she  furnished  forth  the  treat ; 
To  her  fair  form  and  features'  lovely  trace, 
Her  winning  manner  gave  a  finished  grace  ! 
The  stranger,  there,  whom  chance  had  made  a  guest, 
Gazed  and  admired,  and  all  her  charms  confest. 

Known  but  to  Him  whose  way  is  in  the  deep, 
O'er  others'  frailty  was  she  doomed  to  weep  ; 
'Keft  of  her  sire,  affliction's  path  she  trod, 
In  silence  bowed,  and  blest  the  chastening  rod. 
Kindly  her  hands  still  ministered,  alone, 
To  orphaned-ones  on  her  protection  thrown  ; 
While  her  best  thoughts  to  heavenly  truths  were  led, 
Patient  she  wrought,  and  earned  their  daily  bread  ; 
Till  suffering  nature  droop'd — of  toil  and  pain, 
The  fragile  structure  could  no  more  sustain  : 
Meekly  she  sank  beneath  the  fatal  stroke, 
The  golden  bowl  was  at  the  fountain  broke, 
The  silver  cord  was  loosed, — when  soared  away 
Her  joyful  spirit  to  the  realms  of  clay. 

No  more  shall  home  receive  her — her  who  cheer'd 
Its  humble  inmates,  and  its  hearth  endear'd  ; 
At  Sabbath-school,  no  more  shall  children  share 
Her  kind  instruction,  and  her  fervent  prayer: 
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No  more  her  smile  shall  grace  the  festive  board, 

Or  her  chaste  converse  sweet  delight  afford ; 

From  earth  she's  gone, — Jesus  her  hope  and  boast, 

To  join  the  spirits  of  the  ransomed  host, 

In  that  blest  world  where  sorrow  is  unknown, 

And  all  is  peace  and  joy  around  the  Saviour's  throne. 


ON   THE    DEATH   OF   MY   MOTHER, 

Who  died  at  Leeds,  Nov.  24th,  1818,  aged  64  years. 

With  plume  and  scarf,  and  sable  bands, 
Proud  England  mourns  her  Queen,* 

A  Mother  s  death  my  grief  demands, 
In  no  mock-trappings  seen. 

She  that  conceived  me  in  the  womb, 

And  nursed  me   at  her  breast, 
Her  frame  lies  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 

Her  spirit  is  at  rest. 

That  form,  in  life  so  loved  and  dear, 

Is  now  to  earth  consign'd, 
And  not  a  trace  is  left  me  here, 

Of  all  so  good  and  kind. 

*  The  death  of  Queen  Charlotte  occurred  about  the  same  time. 
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Each  hasty  word  or  frowning  look, 

In  anger  or  in  pet, 
That  from  her  drew  the  soft  rebuke, 

How  much  I  now  regret ! 

Would  she  were  here,  I'd  kinder  be 

Than  e'er  I  was  before  ; 
But,  oh  !  she's  gone,  and  I  shall  see 

That  Mother's  face  no  more. 

(Yet  on  the  Portrait*  will  I  gaze, 
That  Lonsdale  s  genius  drew, 

Her  well-known  lineaments  retrace, 
Till  fancy  doth  her  view.) 

Her  presence,  as  night's  lonely  star, 
Still  cheered  me  in  life's  gloom  ; 

Those  soothing  smiles  now  faded  are, 
Within  the  darksome  tomb. 

Long  in  its  socket  leapt  the  flame  ; 

The  spark,  of  heavenly  birth, 
In  rising  left  its  mortal  frame 

To  mix  with  kindred  earth. 

That  spark,  immortal  and  divine, 
Emerged  from  cumbrous  clay, 

Shall  yonder  radiant  sun  outshine, 
In  heaven's  eternal  day. 

*  Her  likeness,  by  J.  Lonsdale,  Esq. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH   KENWORTHY, 

Aged  Twenty-one  years. 

"  And  thou  wilt  live  to  bless  thy  Sire  ?" 
Thus  late  I  sung,  in  lowly  strain  ; 

Delusive  dream  ! — now  weep,  my  lyre  ! 
For  Death  my  fondest  hope  hath  slain. 

Child  of  my  hope,  and  art  thou  gone  ? 

Still  dwells  thine  image  in  my  mind  : 
In  vain  I  call  thee,  dearest  One  ! 

Thee  only  in  my  dreams  I  find. 

Child  of  my  home !  who  cheer'd  my  toil, 
And  charmed  the  hours  with  song  and  glee ; 

How  dark  that  home,  without  thy  smile  ! 
How  dull  its  hearth  devoid  of  thee ! 

As  some  fair  flower,  that  decks  the  wild, 

To  my  lone  cot  a  charm  she  lent, 
No  lurking  serpent  her  beguiled, 

In  maiden  beauty  forth  she  went. 

Fond  sires  !  who  gracious  children  rear, 
And  count  their  coming  years  with  pride, 

I'd  once  a  child  as  young  and  dear ; 

In  life's  sweet  spring  she  drooped  and  died. 
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Ye  virgins !  flowers  of  loveliest  hue, 
Fair  lilies,  that  sweet  fragrance  shed  I 

I'd  once  a  daughter  fair  as  you, 

But  now  she  sleeps  in  earth's  cold  bed. 

Oh,  she  was  kind,  and  good,  and  wise  ; 

Gentle  and  mild  as  is  the  dove  : 
Truth  graced  her  lips,  and  in  her  eyes 

Beamed  angel-sweetness,  joy,  and  love. 

Sweet  Flower  !  so  soon  to  reach  the  tomb  ; 

Or  but  transplanted  ere  her  prime, 
In  paradise  to  live  and  bloom, 

Beyond  the  realms  of  death  and  time. 

Yet  'mid  the  ruin  Death  has  wrought, 
One  consolation  still  remains, — 

Amid  the  wreck,  with  mercy  fraught, 
One  hope  the  sinking  heart  sustains, — 

One  hope,  to  break  the  gloom  is  given, 
(A  boon  worth  all  the  world  beside,) 

Pardoned  and  saved,  she's  gone  to  heaven 
To  see  and  praise  The  Crucified. 

Lowly  and  meek,  on  earth  she  trod, 
With  noiseless  step,  the  narrow  way  ; 

O'er  gloomy  fears,  by  faith  in  God, 
Her  spirit  soared  to  endless  day. 
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With  tears  her  dust  to  earth  we  gave, 

Till  that  glad  morn,  when,  o'er  Death's  sting, 

And  o'er  the  empire  of  the  grave, 
The  saints  of  God  shall  victory  sing. 

Adieu,  dear  Child !  in  heaven  above, 
The  life,  the  gain,  the  bliss  are  thine  : 

On  earth  the  parting  pang  I  prove, 
The  death,  the  loss,  the  sorrow  mine. 

Spring's  earliest  flowers  shall  deck  thy  bed  ; 

Above  thy  couch  of  hallowed  sleep, 
Soft  Pity's  self  the  tear  shall  shed, 

And  lorn  Affection  love  to  weep. 

Near  yon'  rude  fane,  where  elm-trees  wave, 

In  rural  shade  thy  relics  lie  ; 
A  Parent's  muse  shall  mark  thy  grave, 

And  passing  strangers  o'er  it  sigh. 

And  oft  at  eve  and  twilight  hour, 
He'll  pensive  seek  thy  place  of  rest ; 

x\nd  o'er  thy  dust  his  sorrows  pour, 
And  joy  to  think  thy  spirit  blest. 

The  heavenly  "  calm  for  those  that  weep," 
The  "  rest  for  pilgrims"  thou  hast  found  : 

Soft  be  thy  bed,  and  sweet  thy  sleep, 
Till  the  archangel's  trumpet  sound. 
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In  the  Rusholme  Road  Cemetery. 

In  life's  bright  morn  she  rose,  beloved,  esteem'd  ; 
In  her,  mild  beauty,  wit,  sense,  virtue  beam'd. 
Earth's  bliss  how  brief!  Hope's  dream  how  soon  destroy'd. 
Ere  noon,  like  Spring's  fair  flower,  she  droop'd  and  died. 
O'er  all  that  cheer'd  and  charm'd  chill  silence  reigns  ; 
Of  all  that  breath'd  and  bloom'd  but  dust  remains. 

$ti  Mttnovv  tff 

MARGARET,  the  BELOVED  WIFE  of  JOSEPH  BROOKS. 

Early  they  loved.     In  hallowed  wedlock  join'd, 
Gay  flowery  summers  seemed  their  lot  assign'd, 
When  dire  Consumption  near  its  victim  drew, 
And  o'er  her  frame  its  weakening  fetters  threw  ; 
His  the  sad  task,  in  mute  despair,  to  tend 
Her  couch,  and  o'er  her  altered  mien  to  bend  ; 
To  mark  the  dimming  eye,  the  fading  cheek, 
And  catch  the  accents  that  in  whispers  break ; 
Such  were  his  pangs  when  he  to  God  resign'd 
The  precious  trust  that  in  his  heart  was  shrin'd. 

So  pass'd  to  life  the  Partner  of  his  breast, 
Whose  love  enriched  him,  and  whose  virtue  blest : 
Oh,  say  not  death — in  sleep  she  closed  her  eyes  ; 
When  part  fond  pair  'tis  the  survivor  dies. 
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ELIZABETH    DOBSON, 

Died  at  Manchester,  April  8th,  1833,  aged  86  years. 

She  sleeps  in  peace.     Her  memory  be  revered. 
Who  with  her  smile  her  circling  Children  cheer'd. 
In  early  bloom  a  Wife's  blest  name  she  bore, 
Lonely  and  long  the  Widow's  weeds  she  wore  : 
A  Mother,  matron,  in  her  tender  care, 
Formed  her  domestic  character  more  fair. 
Simple  and  good,  in  worldly  arts  unskill'd, 
With  calm  content  her  humble  sphere  she  fill'd. 
An  aged  pilgrim,  on  her  heaven- ward  way, 
Down  lengthened  years  she  travelled  to  our  day  ; 
Through  various  change  descended  to  our  time, 
She  saw  its  vices  and  deplored  its  crime  ; 
The  morals,  manners  of  a  purer  age, 
Her  life  illustrated  in  every  page. 

God's  watchful  providence  forbade  her  fear, 
Supplied  her  want,  and  wiped  the  falling  tear  ; 
One  friend  it  gave  her  grateful  heart  to  prove, 
Still  by  her  side,  in  filial  care  and  love. 
Long  on  affliction's  lowly  couch  she  lay, 
And,  thro'  the  restless  night  and  tedious  day, 
Saw  Death  with  tardy  step  his  shaft  delay : 
Patient  in  suffering,  silent  in  the  dust, 
In  heaven  her  treasure,  and  in  God  her  trust, 
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Fearless  she  met  the  stroke,  and  launched  to  life, 
Nor  sigh  nor  murmur  marked  the  mortal  strife. 
Ye,  her  loved  daughters !  sorrowing  o'er  her  bier, 
Go,  trace  her  virtues,  in  your  lowly  sphere. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  CHILD, 

Adieu,  thou  dear  Child  of  my  love ! 

Thou  art  gone  from  all  sorrow  and  pain, 
Ere  the  wiles  of  this  world  thou  didst  prove, 

Or  its  crimes  could  thy  innocence  stain. 
As  the  rose  bud,  unfolding  at  morn, 

Is  cropt  by  the  wind's  sudden  gust, 
Thou  from  my  fond  bosom  wert  torn, 

And  thy  beauty  was  laid  in  the  dust. 

Adieu  !  oh,  'tis  anguish  to  part ! 

Thou  hast  reached  the  bright  haven  of  rest ; 
An  ever-fair  cherub  thou  art, 

In  the  world  of  the  good  and  the  blest. 
The  frame,  where  thy  spirit  was  shrined, 

Now  to  the  foul  earthworm  a  prey, 
Shall  rise  in  fresh  beauty,  refined 

From  the  stains  of  corruptible  clay. 

Fair  flow'rets  shall  deck  thy  green  bed, 
Thy  grave,  hath  no  gloom  for  my  fears  ; 
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The  turf  that  lies  lightly  on  thy  head, 
Will  I  gem  with  affection's  bright  tears. 

Death  ne'er  nipt  more  promising  bloom, 
In  bliss  all  expanded  to  shine  ; 

Nor  mouldered  within  the  dark  tomb, 
A  form  more  angelic  than  thine. 


ON    THE    DEATH    OF    A    FRIEND 

My  early-found,  long-tried  and  valued  Friend, 
In  life  beloved,  lamented  in  thy  end; 
How  shall  the  muse  her  debt  of  sorrow  pay  ? 
To  worth  like  thine  how  frame  the  tuneful  lay  ? 
Say,  while  thy  many  virtues  she  reviews, 
Could  she  the  tribute  of  a  tear  refuse  ? 

Thee  in  thy  sickness  have  I  lived  to  tend, 
O'er  thy  pale  form  and  languid  frame  to  bend, 
To  catch  the  accents  of  thy  latest  breath, 
And  mark  thine  eyes  as  dim  they  closed  in  death, 
And  say,  o'er  thy  cold  corse — its  spirit  fled — 
"  Oh,  hour  of  anguish  !  is  my  Rankin  dead  ?" 

Ah,  when  those  orbs,  so  wont  in  life  to  beam 
On  her  whom  long  he'd  loved,  did  faintly  gleam 
With  fond  affection's  look  as  failed  his  breath, 
That  gaze  he  felt  the  only  pang  in  death. 
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Glad  years  of  friendship  and  bright  days  of  love 
This  painful  issue  are  ye  doomed  to  prove  ? 
To  the  dark  grave  we  turn,  and  deeply  sigh, 
"  Is  this  the  goal  of  earth's  sublimest  joy  ?" 

Far  from  a  world  of  sorrow  he  is  gone  ; 
In  him  the  Husband,  Parent,  Christian  shone. 
Warm  in  his  love,  in  friendship  kind  and  true, 
Nor  strife  or  slander  his  calm  bosom  knew  ; 
His  were  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  heart, 
Proud  to  oblige,  and  prompt  his  aid  to  impart ; 
Science  and  Art  his  taste  and  genius  fir'd, 
And  Nature's  beauty  he  with  awe  admir'd. 
His  faith  and  hope,  his  refuge  and  his  rest, 
In  his  last  hour  devoutly  he  express'd, — 
"  The  cross  of  Christ  to  heaven's  my  only  way," 
He  said — and  took  his  flight  to  realms  of  day. 


ON   THE   DEATH  OF  JOHN  WARDLEY, 

In  the  71st  Year  of  his  Age. 

And  art  thou  gone  beyond  this  vale  of  tears, 
Thou,  the  companion  of  my  youth's  glad  years  ? 
Another  link  in  friendship's  hallowed  chain, 
That  held  me  here,  stern  Death  has  snapt  in  twain. 
Oh,  may  each  loosening  link  my  soul  unyoke, 
Till,  at  the  fount  the  golden  bowl  be  broke  ! 
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As  autumn-leaves  fade — fall,  and  strew  the  ground  ; 
So,  one  by  one,  drop  dearest  friends  around, 
Whose  warning  voices  tell  how  frail  our  state, 
And  bid  us  for  our  awful  summons  wait : 
Oh,  not  in  vain  each  warning  him  was  given, 
With  languid  frame,  his  thoughts  were  fixt  in  heaven. 
Grace  early  called  him  from  earth's  transient  joys  ; 
To  seek  enduring  bliss  above  the  skies  ; 
He  felt  his  state,  his  best  of  works  as  dross, 
And  found  salvation  thro'  Emmanuel's  cross. 
In  him  the  christian  graces  shone  serene, 
The  milder  morals  in  his  life  were  seen. 

Fair  did  he  rank  among  my  friendly  few, 
With  growing  years  his  virtues  brighter  grew. 
Sweet  counsel  sharing,  oft  the  path  we  trod, 
In  close  communion  to  the  house  of  God  ; 
When  His  wise  providence  called  us  apart, 
In  distant  scenes  we  still  were  near  in  heart ; 
Peace  to  his  memory  !  say,  how  could  the  muse 
Her  mournful  tribute  to  his  worth  refuse  ? 

Survivors  of  your  Parent — Guardian — Guide  ! 
Weep  not  your  loss,  as  those  of  hope  devoid : 
While  fond  remembrance  prompts  the  filial  tear, 
His  footsteps  mark,  his  parting  words  revere. 
May  his  example  animate  your  faith, 
To  persevere  in  tribulations  path, 
(Yours  be  its  power,  when  come  to  yield  your  breath, 
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To  ope  heaven's  portal  in  the  vale  of  death,) 
Till  every  peril  pass'd  and  storm  o'erblown, 
Ye  meet  in  triumph  near  the  Saviour's  throne. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  LOMAS. 

How  frail  the  tenure  of  life's  fleeting  breath ! 

How  brief  and  fading  are  earth's  brightest  hues  ! 
In  solemn  dirge  my  harp-strings  wail  his  death, 

And  in  deep  sadness  droops  the  tuneful  muse. 

Nor  prayers  or  tears  could  stay  Death's  lifted  dart ; 

It  fell — and  friends  and  kindred  wept  around : 
The  tidings  spread,  and  many  a  feeling  heart 

That  knew  his  virtues,  sorrowed  at  the  sound. 

Lo !  on  the  couch,  how  calm  his  brow  and  cheek ! 

The  look,  the  lineaments  his  semblance  keep : 
That  lingering  smile,  those  lips  as  tho'  he'd  speak ! 

So  mild,  he  seems  in  gently-breathing  sleep. 

The  touch,  it  chills ;  how  did  fond  fancy  err ! 

Cold  is  his  cheek — his  heart's  warm  pulse  is  o'er  ; 
His  lips  are  sealed ;  he  breathes  not,  doth  not  stir ; 

Dreamless  he  sleeps,  he  sleeps  to  wake  no  more. 

So  sudden  was  the  parting  stroke  at  last, 
We  could  not  deem  him  gone,  or  think  to  grieve. 
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And  felt  forlorn,  as  some  dear  friend,  in  haste, 
For  home  had  left  us,  without  taking  leave. 

His  aged  Mother,  and  his  Widow  dear, 
In  unavailing  tears  their  loss  bewail : 
The  Children,  lowly  bending  round  his  bier, 
In  broken  accents  tell  their  mournful  tale. 

Life's  holy  charities  in  him  did  blend, 

By  nature's  tenderest  ties  was  he  endear'd, — 

A  Parent  kind,  a  warm  and  generous  Friend, 
The  Christian  mild,  the  Master  lov'd  and  fear'd. 

With  pure  philanthropy  his  bosom  glow'd, 

With  truth  and  honour  were  his  actions  fraught, 

His  lofty  mind  to  no  mean  conduct  bow'd, 
In  his  fair  virtues  were  his  faults  forgot. 

A  Patriot  true,  he  sought  his  country's  weal ! 

Called  to  high  office  by  the  public  voice, 
When  Riot  raged,*  his  energy  and  zeal 

Honoured  the  chair,  and  graced  his  townsmen's  choice. 

His  kindred  long  their  loss  shall  deeply  feel, 
And  memory's  power  his  merit  oft  retrace, 

Till  time  the  anguish  of  their  hearts  shall  heal, 
And  mark  his  features  with  a  fainter  grace. 

*  The  disturbances  that  took  place  in  Manchester,  1826,  in  which  year 
Mr.  L.  was  Boroughreeve. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  FRANCES  F.  REYNER. 

Now  mourns  the  Muse,  who  late  all-joyous  sung, 
To  griefs  sad  dirge  her  lowly  harp  is  strung ! 
Frances  is  dead ; — the  bard  this  homage  pays 
To  her  who  deign'd  his  rhyming  still  to  praise. 

The  Chapel  of  Saint  Mark,  by  Cheetham  Hill, 
Its  rural  Cemet'ry  how  calm  and  still ! 
Within  the  precincts  of  that  hallowed  ground, 
Where  rich  and  poor  a  last  repose  have  found, 
There  Frances  sleeps  ;  and  there,  with  pensive  tread, 
Dear  friends  oft  come  to  mark  her  rural  bed. 

She's  gone ;  and  friends  have  wept  their  last  farewell ; 
"  How  loved,  how  valued  once !"  their  tears  can  tell. 
Oh,  she  was  one  whose  like  'twere  rare  to  view, 
Her  priceless  worth  the  world  but  little  knew  ! 
Afar  from  folly,  pride,  and  envious  strife, 
She  pass'd  in  quiet  through  the  vale  of  life. 
Cheerful  she  moved  in  her  domestic  sphere, 
A  Wife  affectionate  and  Parent  dear. 
Warm  was  her  friendship  and  her  converse  chaste, 
Her  mind  enriched  with  wisdom,  genius,  taste, 
Mildly  her  virtues  beamed,  while  o'er  each  one 
The  brighter  graces  of  the  Christian  shone. 

Mourners !  'tis  yours,  while  faith  forbids  your  fear, 
To  look  beyond  this  gloomy  vale  of  tears, 
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To  where  she  lives  in  glory's  light,  and  then 

Oh,  say  if  you  could  wish  her  here  again  ? 

Spirit  of  heavenly  grace  !  thy  balm  impart, 

To  bind  and  heal  the  rent  and  bleeding  heart 

Till  time  shall  lend  a  lenient  sweet  relief, 

And  chasten  down  the  anguish  of  your  grief. 

Yet  oft,  while  here  as  pilgrims  ye  sojourn, 

Shall  memory  fondly  to  her  image  turn, 

(That  image  here  long  cherished  and  imprest,) 

The  sole  soft  solace  left  to  calm  the  breast. 

Still  of  her  kindness  shall  ye  love  to  tell, 

And,  lonely  musing,  on  her  virtues  dwell ; 

Till  called  to  meet  her  on  the  joyful  shore, 

Where  sorrow,  sin,  and  death  are  felt  and  fear'd  no  more. 


IN    MEMORY    OF    WALTER    ROW, 

UPWARDS  OF  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS  THE  GRATUITOUS   EDITOR 
OF  "THE   GOSPEL  MAGAZINE." 


Who  departed  this  Life,    July  13th,    1839,  in   the  84th  Year  of  his  Age. 
Interred  in  the  Kensall  Green  Cemetry,  near  London. 


The  veteran  Warrior,  in  the  Spirit's  might, 
'Gainst  hell  and  sin  hath  fought  the  goodly  fight ; 
The  Soldier  now  hath  laid  his  armour  clown, 
And,  more  than  conqueror,  wears  a  kingly  crown  ; 
The  valiant  Leader  of  truth's  little  band 
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Hatli  Jordan  cross'd  and  gained  the  promised  land  ; 
The  Pilgrim  now  hath  pass'd  the  vale  of  sighs, 
And  reached  the  city  of  celestial  joys  ; 
The  Watchman,  who  his  silver  trumpet  blew 
On  Zion's  walls,  hath  bid  the  world  adieu  ; 
The  meek  disciple,  in  the  Saviour's  train, 
No  more  to  suffer,  now  with  him  doth  reign  ; 
The  aged  Saint  hath  run  his  christian  race, 
And  gained  the  crown,  his  rich  reward  of  grace  ! 
In  lively  hope,  firm  faith,  and  holy  love, 
He  pass'd  in  triumph  to  the  world  above ; 
His  ransomed  spirit,  now  for  ever  blest, 
From  sin  and  grief  hath  found  a  glorious  rest. 
Such  was,  on  earth,  the  friend  in  Christ  approv'd, 
Such  is,  in  heaven,  the  saint  that  Jesus  lov'd. 
His  name  shall  live  ;  and  fame  shall  it  enwreathe 
'Mong  those  of  Zion's  sons  renowned  in  faith. 
Long  for  our  loss  the  mournful  tear  shall  flow, 
And  memory  heave  a  sigh  to — Walter  Eow. 


IN  MEMORY  OF 

MARY    ANN    ASHBURY, 

Who  departed  this  Life  June  27th,  1846,  in  the  12th  Year  of  her  Age. 

Not  in  proud  halls  alone,  nor  princely  domes, 
Doth  the  fell  Archer,  Death  !  his  shafts  employ  ; 

In  rural  cots  and  calm  domestic  homes, 
He  crops  fair  flowers  of  sublunary  joy. 
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Reared  with  a  Mother's  care,  the  Maiden  grew, 
Mart! — admired,  beloved,  in  girlhood's  dawn  ; 

Fraught  with  each  charm,  nor  art  nor  guile  she  knew, 
Buoyant  in  health,  and  playful  as  the  fawn. 

Source  of  her  parents' joys  and  anxious  cares, 

On  her,  their  hope,  love's  fondest  thoughts  repos'd : 

How  bright  the  prospect  through  long  vistaed  years  I 
How  soon,  alas  !  the  blissful  vision  clos'd  ! 

The  summons  given — then  sped  the  fatal  dart, 

To  call  her  spirit  to  a  happier  sphere. 
With  one  so  loved,  so  dear !  how  could  they  part  .f 

Of  one  so  young  !  they  deemed  her  death  not  near. 

As  when  dark  clouds  with  sudden  gloom  o'erspread 
A  landscape  wrapt  in  beauty's  soft  repose  ; 

So,  o'er  her  frame  pale  sickness  cast  its  shade, 
Her  cheeks  their  bloom,  her  eyes  their  lustre  lose. 

As  if  presaging  what  before  her  lay, 

Hung  on  her  Mother's  arm — half  smiling  there, 
"  OA,  could  you  bear  to  bury  me  P"  she'd  say, 

"  O'er  Mary's  grave,  oA,  ivould  you  shed  a  tear  P" 

As  droops  the  lily,  so  she  bowed  her  head, 

Nor  prayers,  nor  tears  so  fair  a  flower  could  save  : 

Oh,  hour  of  grief  !  when  life's  last  hope  is  fled, 
Faint  sigh  she  drew,  and  found  an  early  grave. 
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A  few  brief  hours  comprised  the  painful  scene, 
And  told  in  earthly  bliss  how  vain  the  trust ! 

How  rich  the  parents  in  her  smile  had  been  ! 
How  poor,  bereaved,  now  bending  o'er  her  dust ! 

Calmly  she  rests,  her  spirit  now  with  God. 

By  yon'  suburban  fane,  at  evening  mild, 
The  lonely  Mourner  marks  the  verdant  sod, 

And  strews  wild  flow'rets  o'er  her  sleeping  Child. 


STANZAS, 

ON    THE     DEATH    OF    JANE     STOCKS, 

RELICT  OF  THE  LATE  MICHAEL  STOCKS,  ESQ.,  OF  CATHERINE 
HOUSE,   NEAR  HALIFAX. 

Her  Funeral  'tis, — slow-moving,  lo !  it  comes 
From  Catherine  House  to  Coleys  hallowed  fane  ! 

The  sable  hearse,  its  stately-nodding  plumes — 
The  bier — the  pall — the  dirge — the  mourners'  train 
Speak  the  dark  symbols  of  Death's  potent  reign. 

She's  gone, — dear  relict  of  her  late  loved  lord — 
Pass'd  from  the  turmoil  of  this  mortal  state : 

Wept  by  fair  daughters,  by  her  sons  deplor'd, 
She  rests  in  peace,  her  home  now  desolate, 
Where  joy  erst  smiled  and  hearts  were  all  elate. 

Prized  was  her  worth,  her  like  'twere  rare  to  find  ; 
Warm  in  her  love  and  in  her  friendship  true ; 
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Courteous  to  all — she  to  the  poor  was  kind, 
In  gifts  ne'er  meant  to  meet  the  public  view  ; 
No  guile  her  frank  and  generous  nature  knew. 

In  early  life  her  social  hearth  she  cheer' d 
Her  buoyant  spirit  could  no  sadness  brook  : 

Spared  to  long  years,  she  died,  belov'd,  rever'd, 
'Ere  yet  the  rose  her  paling  cheek  forsook, 
Or  time  had  from  her  brow  its  beauty  took. 

Brief  was  the  stroke  ;  no  show  of  danger  nigh, 
The  morn  beheld  her  lightly  indispos'd  ; 

'Ere  evening  came,  she  breathed  her  latest  sigh, 
On  earth's  bright  scenes  her  dimming  eyes  she  clos'd, 
And,  calm  serene,  in  death's  cold  arms  repos'd. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  ROSE, 

THE  BARD  OF  COLOUR. 


"  Poets  themselves  must  die,  like  those  they  sung, 

Deaf  the  charmed  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue."        Pope. 


Bard  of  the  Western  Isles  !     His  wanderings  o'er, 
Hushed  are  his  lyre's  sweet  strains,  to  wake  no  more  : 
He  sleeps  in  death, — his  muse  hath  pass'd  away, 
And  British  bosoms  mourn  its  parting  ray. 
A  painful  scene — foreshadowing  the  event — 
His  friends  endured,  their  hearts  with  anguish  rent : 
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One  fault  him  swayed  with  fascinating  tone, 
A  spell  that  did  his  reason  oft  dethrone. 
Peace  to  the  Bard  !  oh,  had  misguided  men 
Proved  less  unkind,  he'd  been  himself  again ! 
Ye  strict  in  morals  !  cease  his  worth  t'  assail, 
While  pity  o'er  his  frailty  draws  the  veil. 

Fair  sunny  realms,  in  nature's  lovely  hue, 
First  hailed  his  genius  rising  to  the  view, 
Whence  his  young  muse  rich  inspiration  drew  ! 
Borne  from  his  native  to  our  northern  clime, 
His  powers  aspired  to  poesy  sublime ; 
His  the  rapt  strain,  with  force  and  sweetness  fraught, 
The  fire  of  fancy  and  the  flow  of  thought. 
Warm  were  his  feelings  and  his  taste  refin'd, 
His  Country's  weal  engaged  his  ardent  mind : 
Oppression's  foe,  the  friend  to  liberty  ! 
Slave-torturing  Africa,  he  sung  of  thee  : 
The  Bard,  indignant  at  her  horrid  trade, 
Stood  nobly  forth  the  Negroes'  cause  to  aid  ; 
To  break  their  fetters,  burst  their  galling  chains, 
The  generous  purpose  of  his  glowing  strains. 
Oft  would  his  muse  in  minor  themes  delight, 
And  soar  in  beauty  with  no  common  flight ; 
While  rays  of  genius,  mantling  o'er  his  face, 
In  fancy  seemed  its  sable  hue  t'  efface, 
And  tinge  his  features  with  a  fairer  grace. 
Oft  did  his  dreams  depict  the  early  home, 
And  fragrant  vales,  were  erst  he  joyed  to  roam, — 
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Sweet  home  and  vales  beyond  the  swelling  main, 
That  ne'er  shall  meet  his  raptured  gaze  again. 

Adieu,  dear  Friend !  farewell,  lamented  Rose  ! 
With  tears  we  leave  thee  to  thy  last  repose. 
Oh,  had  some  lofty  bard  the  task  essay'd, 
To  paint  thy  virtues  and  to  soothe  thy  shade, 
How  had  my  muse  rejoiced  his  ode  to  see  ! 
How  had  he  graced  his  theme,  and  rescued  me  ! 


THE    CROSS    OF    CHRIST. 

:'  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

The  cross  of  Christ ;  the  cross  of  Christ ! 

Thence  sovereign  blessings  flow, 
And  springs  of  love  and  mercy  rise 

O'er  hills  of  guilt  and  woe  ! 
There  sin-stung  souls,  'mid  fiery  pains. 

By  faith  look  up  and  live  ; 
And  slaves,  long  held  in  Satan's  chains, 

Their  liberty  receive. 

The  cross  of  Christ ;  the  cross  of  Christ ! 

While  angels  wondering  stood, 
For  guilty  man,  a  sacrifice, 

The  Guiltless  poured  his  blood. 
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The  law  fulfill'd,  sins  strength  is  gone, 
And  death  has  lost  his  sting  ; 

While  from  the  grave  is  rolled  the  stone, 
And  saints  the  victory  sing. 

The  cross  of  Christ ;  the  cross  of  Christ ! 

Its  triumphs  shall  extend, 
Till  earth's  wide  kingdoms  and  her  isles 

Before  its  conquests  bend  ; — 
Till  Israel's  seed  be  turned  from  sin, 

The  Gentiles'  fulness  come, 
And  all  th'  elect  be  gathered  in, 

To  one  blest  fold  and  home. 

The  cross  of  Christ ;  the  cross  of  Christ ! 

There  penitent  I  sit, 
And  view  the  glorious  ransom-price, 

That  freed  me  from  the  pit : 
'Twas  there  the  blood  and  water  flood, 

That  cleanse  my  soul  from  sin, 
And  show  my  feet  the  heavenly  road, 

Where  endless  joys  begin. 

The  cross  of  Christ ;  the  cross  of  Christ ! 

Within  its  hallowed  shade, 
All  human  merit,  in  my  eyes, 

And  earthly  glory  fade  ; 
While  here,  to  me,  are  crucified 

The  world  and  all  its  joys. 
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I  quit  my  boasting  and  my  pride, 
And  trust  his  sacrifice. 

The  cross  of  Christ ;  the  cross  of  Christ ! 

Tis  here  my  foes  must  flee  ; 
My  watch-word  this,— my  flag  I  hoist, 

Assured  of  victory ! 
On  earth  my  glory  'tis, — my  song, 

When  trials  cast  me  down  ! 
Here  let  me  bear  the  cross,  ere  long 

In  heaven  to  wear  the  crown. 


STANZAS 

OF  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

One  summer-day  eve,  from  the  mountain  descending, 

Beside  a  clear  spring  I  sat  pensively  down ; 
The  shepherds  around  me  their  flocks  were  attending, 

And  nature's  glad  smile  the  fair  pastures  did  crown. 
The  birds  o'er  my  head  on  the  branches  were  singing 

The  last  cheerful  notes  of  their  evening  lay  ; 
At  my  feet  the  blue  harebell  and  violet  were  springing, 

Enfolding  their  charms  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

The  sun  had  just  dipt  his  bright  wheels  in  the  ocean, 
The  western  horizon  was  crimsoned  with  gold  ; 
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The  air  was  quite  still,  not  a  breeze  was  in  motion, 
And  the  village  church-bell  had  departed  day  toll'd  ; 

The  peasant  from  labour  was  homeward  returning, 
To  share  the  domestic  delights  of  his  cot ; 

And  the  pilgrim,  who  late  in  the  desert  was  mourning, 
Now  in  the  fair  valley  his  grief  had  forgot. 

Thus  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  nature  around  me, 

And  o'er  me  the  heavens'  blue  canopy  spread, 
In  calm  meditation  the  Muse  at  once  found  me, 

My  cares  lulled  asleep,  and  my  sorrows  all  fled ; 
Divine  she  appeared,  her  fair  tresses  loose-flowing, 

As  a  shepherdess  clad,  with  a  flow'r-wreathen  crook  ; 
In  the  freshness  of  youth  and  of  beauty  all  glowing, 

Thus  mildly  she  spake,  with  a  love-beaming  look  : — 

"  Oh,  tell  not  of  War,  its  dread  sieges  and  slaughters, 

Nor  of  heroes  and  kings  the  proud  victories  swell ; 
But  sing  of  fair  Peace,  by  the  banks  of  bright  waters, 

Where  the  flock  of  the  lowly  One  pasture  and  dwell ! 
To  nature's  gay  children,  in  folly's  path  dancing, 

Leave  tales  of  romance  and  the  poet's  fine  dreams ; 
Eenew'd  from  above,  in  grace,  wisdom  advancing, 

Be  thine  purer  pleasures  and  loftier  themes. 

"  This  oaten  reed  take  ;  and,  its  pastoral  notes  sounding, 
To  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd  !  awake  the  glad  strain 

O'er  mountains  of  guilt  sing  his  grace  all- abounding, 
Nor,  aided  by  me,  shall  thine  efforts  prove  vain." 
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Obedient,  I  bowed — and,  the  instrument  taking, 
Thence  cheerfully  home  through  the  valley  retir'd, 

Where  I  tuned  the  soft  reed,  and  its  melody  waking, 
I  sang  the  sweet  theme  the  kind  Muse  had  inspir'd. 


STANZAS 

OF  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

Celestial  Muse !  ere  I  to  thee  resign 
The  tuneful  reed,  whose  wildly-warbling  lays 
Have  soothed  with  balm  this  bleeding  heart  of  mine  * 
Perplexed  and  harassed  in  life's  thorny  maze, 
Assist  me,  while  my  closing  song  I  raise, — 
Then  sleep  the  reed,  with  woodland  flowers  bestrown, 
Till  waked  by  nobler  bard,  in  better  days : 
Meanwhile,  I  little  reck  the  critic's  frown, 
Nor  court  the  pedant's  praise, — a  Saviour's  smile  my  own. 

Ah,  what  avails  the  pomp  of  sacred  sound, 
Or  all  the  art  to  w  ake  the  tuneful  lyre, 
If  in  the  breast  no  charity  be  found, 
If  God's  own  glory  don't  the  bosom  fire  ? 
Can  earth's  sweet  music  calm  avenging  ire, 
Or  soothe  the  breast  with  sound  of  guilt  forgiven  ? 
For  me,  let  sovereign  grace  my  strains  inspire — 
Be  nature's  choicest  airs  to  others  given, — 
Till  I  arise  to  join  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven. 
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Oh,  the  dark  scenes  that  here  my  thoughts  confound, 
While  flesh  and  sense  my  captive  soul  confine  ! 
Say,  why  is  vice  with  worldly  honours  crown'd, 
While  worth  and  merit  oft  obscurely  pine  ? 
Why  do  the  rich  on  verdant  banks  recline, 
And  Christ's  poor  flock  in  scanty  pastures  dwell  ? 
Break,  sacred  morn  !  with  glorious  brightness  shine, 
The  clouds  of  mystic  providence  dispel,  [swell. 

When  God's  all-righteous  ways  shall  heaven's  high  anthems' 

Though  here  I  dwell  where  sin  and  sorrow  reign, 
And  of  departed  friends  oft  mourn  the  loss, 
Why  should  I  in  this  vale  of  tears  complain, 
The  way  to  heaven  is  by  the  weeping  Cross  ? 
Afflictions  purge  the  mind  from  sensual  dross, 
High  raise  the  soul  in  converse  sweet  with  God : 
Tho'  adverse  storms  the  sheep  of  Christ  may  toss, 
Grief,  poverty,  and  pain  still  work  for  good, 
To  them,  the  loved  of  God,  the  purchase  of  his  blood. 

As  twines  the  tender  ivy  round  the  oak, 
So,  dearest  Saviour !  would  I  cling  to  thee  ; 
From  every  earthly  self-dependence  broke, 
Thus  let  me  rise  till  I  thy  glory  see  ! 
Oh,  fill  my  soul  with  pure  philanthropy, 
And  faith  and  love  divine,  while  journeying  here, — 
With  joyful  hope  of  immortality, 
And  fortitude,  life's  various  ills  to  bear, 
And  with  thy  smile,  at  last,  my  dying  moments  cheer. 
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When  to  the  evening  of  my  days  I  come, 
Let  me  beneath  the  verdant  turf  be  laid, 
The  neighbouring  lilies  dress  my  lowly  tomb, 
And  Philomel  trill  sweetly  in  the  shade : 
There  let  me  rest  in  peace  my  weary  head, 
And  softly  sleep,  till  the  last  trump  I  hear  : 
When  the  Gkeat  Shepherd  wakes  the  happy  dead, 
Like  Spring's  reviving  flowers  shall  they  appear, 
And  all-immortal  bloom  thro'  heaven's  eternal  year ! 

As  the  shrill  lark — by  shepherds  often  seen, 
And  harvest-reapers  oft,  at  evening  hour, — 
That  singing  long,  on  poising  wings,  hath  been, 
Descends,  harmonious,  from  her  aeriel  tour ; 
So  fails  the  Muse  her  pastoral  hymn  to  pour, 
The  dying  strain,  responsive  to  her  call, 
Breathes  in  the  gale — is  heard  in  rural  bower — 
Now  broke  by  sound  of  distant  water-fall — 
Then  faintly  heard  again — and  now  'tis  silent  all. 


FINALE. 

THE  AUTHOR  TO  HIS  SUBSCRIBERS, 

Now  hopes  the  Muse — as  samples  of  her  art — 
Each,  in  her  path,  some  scattered  flowers  may  find,. 
Sweet  Nature's  symbols,  preaching  to  the  heart, 
Not  for  the  rude  or  classic  taste  design'd. 
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Her  simple  Flowers  !  to  them  be  gently  kind  ; 
To  cull  and  rear  them,  what  lone  hours  she  spent ! 
Oh,  let  them  live,  unscathed  by  frost  or  wind ; 
May  no  foul  blight  their  rising  charms  prevent ; 
Still  fragrant  may  they  bloom,  with  grace  and  beauty  blent 


TO    PETER    ROYLANCE,    ESQ 

OF  LOWER  BROUGHTON. 

Ere  close  my  themes,  with  truth  or  fiction  fraught, 
Say,  shall  your  act  of  kindness  be  forgot, 
Or  die  unsung  ? — forbid  it,  Gratitude  ! 
When  late  the  Bard  his  lightsome  task  pursued, 
In  gathering  of  proud  names  his  Muse  to  aid, 
That  she,  in  grace  and  loveliness  array  d, 
Might  to  the  public  gaze  her  homage  pay, 
Like  some  fair  queen  on  coronation-day ; — 
As,  in  her  cause,  he  paced  green  vales  and  bowers, 
Plucking,  around,  his  way-side  single  flowers, 
You  forward  came,  with  high  ennobling  view, 
And  in  his  lap  whole  shining  handfuls  threw  : 
The  favoured  Poet,  'neath  ryhme's  pleasing  spell, 
This  Pillar  rears,  the  splendid  deed  to  tell. 


W.  F.  JACKSON,   PRINTER,  SALFORD,  MANCHESTER. 
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